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A)xT. L Remains of the late John: Tweddetx, Felloxo of Trifiiiif 
Collegey Camhridge; being a Selection his ItctterSy 'xnften 
from XHiriom parts of the Continent ; together loUh a Repnhlica^ 
iion tf his Proiusioiies Juveniles. To -isehich is>ndds(ly an Ap~ 
pendixy containing some Account of Ihc Anthor^s Journaby MSS.^ 
CollecfionSy DraivingSy t5‘c. and of their cxfraordinari/ disap- 
pearance. Prefixed is a brief Biographical Memoir btf the 
Editory the Reverend Robert Tweddelty A. M. Illustrated 'dtk 
PortraitSy Picturesque Viewsy and Maps. Ito. pp. G60* 
London, Mawiuan. 181,3. 

^T^his minute and prolix title-page may con\'cj' to the reader 
as much inllirmatioii of the nature of the work as a table 
of contents u.tually supplies; and, insofar, it abridges the la¬ 
bour of analyzing the volume, ami enables us at once to enter 
upon the disctission of its merits. 

JJic 'UtuTie of Mr Tw"ddcll stands very high on the me¬ 
lancholy list of those scholars, whose untimely fate has disap¬ 
pointed expectations foniied from their premature attainments. 
His admirers have regarded him as the ISlarcelius of English 
literature; and the strong testimony which the publication of 
his Prolnsiones bore to liis extraordinary progress before he left 
college, was perhaps siifiieient to justify, In the eyes of the world, 
the partial decision of private friendship. The letters contained 
in tin's volume, and now for the first time given to the publick, 
are rather to be considered as sustaining those hopes which the 
Prolnsiones had raised, than as proving their fulfilment. They 
abound in trace.s of the same uncommon industry which had 
distinguished him from his childhood* and are filled with proofs 
that he had an almost equal talent for the acquisition of modern 
as of ancient languages. They indicate a great accumulation of 
knowledge upon the countries in which he iravclltdj and niford 
' OL. .\xv. NO. 50. T 1 
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the dearest evidence of his having collected valiiib^c storci 
lor illustrating their history and description. But they arc tlic 
effusions of private friendship, dictated by the feelings of the 
moment, and written without the most remote idea of publica¬ 
tion i and if they contain a reference to his more severe occupa¬ 
tions, it is only because, next to the duties and alleclions of the 
heart, these studies always filled his mind. If, indeed, his jour¬ 
nals shall at length be found, and given to the world, there is e- 
very leason to believe that we may regard bis memory with gra¬ 
titude as an important benefactor to letters, instead of only view¬ 
ing it with the interest excited by an early promise of excel¬ 
lence. 

The Memoir of Mr Tvveddcll, the only part of his task wliich 
the Editor has performed with any degree of selection or concise¬ 
ness, informs us that he was born in 176'9, near Hexham; and 
was the son of a very respectable country gentleman in that di-5- 
frict. His earliest years were passed under the care of a pious 
and affectionate mother, of whose great merit, as well as of her 
son’s unceasing and tender attachment to her, the correspond¬ 
ence in this work contains ample evidence. At the age of nine 
years, he was sent to the excellent school near llichmond, iu 
Yorkshire, then kept by the Reverend Mr Uaiiic, father of tlie 
late Dr Raiiic of the Charter-house, a man to be praised as of¬ 
ten as he is named, for his extraordinary learning and integrity, 
and who, like Paley, has been suftcred to die unmitred, bccau&e 
Ins political principles were too liberal for the governing faction 
of the day. From thence he was taken to Cambridge, after 
having spent some time under the tuition of the celebrated Dr 
Parr, who, as might be expected, assiduously and successfully 
cultivated his rising talents. At Cambridge he receimi, in a 
succession we believe unprecedented,'all the honours with which 
the system of that University encourages and rewards litcraiy 
excellence ; and his Prolusiones (a collection of prize essays) have 
enabled the publick at large t(» judge how superior his produc¬ 
tions were to the common run of Academical dlusions. A (Icr- 
mnii professor, wc apprehend, how prone soever to dole out bis 
superlatives among authors of folios and quartos—men who have 
run the established course, and lived the regtdar time for attain¬ 
ing celebrity—is not apt to bestow much commendation upon 
the incursions of youth into the sacred field of literary hime. 
Yet Heyne, a man of undoubted taste as well as the greatest 
learning, says, in a letter to the venerable Bishop Burgess— 
‘ Ernditioncm ejus ex(|uisitam ex proliistonibiis juvenilihus per- 
spexi; ’ and he then lands that generous love of liberty winch 
breathes through these and all his other writings. We can’joc 
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nfniin from (juotiiifr a pa'^snj^o or tw'o from one of the essayp» 
not so tmicii upon account of the accuracy of the opinions statet! 
in llicm, as of the rcniarkablo fict of their havinj( been tolerat¬ 
ed, and even crowned wirli the highest honours, by the illustri¬ 
ous Universit}' before whom they were delivered. The disser¬ 
tation from which these passage s are taken, wa.s thus distinguish¬ 
ed, not at the beginning of the ^ 'rench llevoluticm, but in July 
I7f)y ; and one ot them contains a vehement, and, wc certainly 
think, in many respects, an unmeasured and unfounded attack 
upon the celcbr.Ucd woik of Mr Burke, souudiiig the alarm a- 
gair'st Jacobinism. Tt aljnde'=, too, very plaijily to the writings 
of Mr Binke’s advios.-tries, including, of course, his most foi- 
inidablc .antagonist I’aine, as having successfully attacked him. 

’ ‘ Ouibuacuncje tandem fdtis C/alli dimicavenut, quulisciinque fue- 

lit cMtus militi.T non satis pio voto meo auspicat*', llliid tamerx 
niordicus toncf), l.icinus dlos fuisse ansos, qiu^d sit maximum et pul- 
tlu’irimum, carnsqiie semper aniime mea-intiinis in pnccordiis ges- 
tahf), quod requx omnium libertati acceptissirnum munus conse- 
craiint. 


‘ Animus mihi in dies incandescit, qiiotics plehis in aures insu- 
iiurrari audio faLos nebcio fpios rumnsculos eariim renim, ([uiv in 
(killla gcruntur, quo scilicet ab atqua- hbertatis patrocinio ca'teri ho¬ 
mines :ibsterre.mtur. Cur .lutem hi latius pcrcrebuerint, prxcipui 
causa stetit magni olim nominis oiator, qui, animo ad causam ty- 
rannidls adjecto, mirabiles quasdam excitavit tragfcdias, et putidis 
ampullls somnia mentis sum decoravit. (frandi pagina turgescens, 
et Ix'sam antiquitatis majestatem specioso verborum exercitu gestlens 
ulcisci, quantum erat in ulla unquam lingua intemperiarum et con- 
viciorum, omne virus acerbitatis sues, in gentem de iis omnibus, qui- 
bnscumque cordi est libertas, optime meritam, evomuit ac penitus 
exantlavit. Quippe spes de se pridem conceptas nihil'reveritura^ 
non ilium puduit regium tanquam buccinatorem videri, et conscele- 
rata- illi tyrannorum colluvioni, qua bellum atrocissimum in Gallos 
jam nunemovet, classicum inhumaniter prmcinuisae. Gaudeat sane 
et gratuletur slbi, si potest, de diris illis et imprecationibus, quibus 
]K)pulum laudatissimum devovit. Gaudeat, si potest, emendicasse 
luctum ilium, quern non commoverit, et tyrannos plus vice simplict 
vociferationibus suis unos demeruisse. Est interea et nobis, lurba 
tjiianqiiam dnius sud/(if unde gaudeamus, siquidem hominibus jam 
tandem innotuerlt, ca qiuc sciipserit, non integrorum fide testium 
scripsisse, sed fide exulum, fide perfugarum, fide perditissimt ec 
cxoleti peregrinantium monachorum gregis, fide patria: perduellium 
sum. Et nos quoque ei gratulamur, quod furorem ei et insaniam 
Deus injecisse videatur, hoc utique consilio, ut a partibus suis sanos 
omnes abigeret, et conculcatic a se libertati invitus ipse opitulare- 
fm. Formidolosissimum enim provocavit in se scriptorum agmetr, 
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qiii exiliacjus argumenta turplssimani in fugam verterunt, fregenint, 
trucidarunt. 

‘ Macti igitur estote, cives (jalHcI, O digni nomine revcra civlum, 
macti novis virttitibiis, conservatores civitatis vestr.T, univerbrc Ubet. 
tails vindices ! Si enim ftcdum illud tetetrimiimque gemituum el 
lachrymarurn domicilium expugnastis, ac solo lequastis: Si litteras 
illas exitiabili anctoritate consignatas penitus delevistis: Si irquabi- 
litatcm juris propter perdices, leporesqiie, et id genus omne, pcii- 
clitari nolnistis, Sic. &c. St sint hrec, uti sunt, peracta a vobis oru- 
ilia, hominibus ad servitutem paratissimis tuto licebit concedatib, 
desipere et ringi. Pusilli isti obtrectatores gIori;c vcstia; strepitu 
magis numeroque sunt, quam dignitate et eloqucntia rcfurmidandi. ’ 
Profimnnes, p. 148-50. 

Whatever opinion men may form of this passage, judging hy 
the event, and allowing their sense of the horrors afterwards jier- 
petrated in France, and by the French in foreign countries, to 
recall or modify their decisions, with respect to the earlier and 
purer stages of the Revolutionary story, all must, we think, ad¬ 
mit that the liberality shown by the University towards so stout 
a defence of doctrines, from the very first tinpopnlar at Court, is 
liighly honourable to this learned Rudy. The following remarks 
upon the partition of Poland, must, at all times, fiave been fa¬ 
vourably received, by every man whose opinion was worth con¬ 
sidering:— But, undoubtedly, we have seen times, in which the 
expressions would have been reckoned dangerously strong aiul 
pointed for a prize dissertation. 

‘ nine adversum sedltlones et dandestinam vim firmlssimc muni- 
turn. Adde, quod magno imperio id insitum est robur, iit a^grius 
opprimatur ab hoste extero, minusque igitur libertati illius sit peri, 
culum ex iis calamkaiibus, qux* te, miseranda Polonia, tuaque jura 
omiiino omnia, vereor ne brevi infringant, penitusque gravisbimo in- 
leritu subvertant. 

‘ Knimvero, a teterrimis istis Russia; et Borussia: tyrannis, istis 
versutls veteratoribus, istis, pene dixerim, efFeris carnificibus, in 
u'quam libertatem, in omne quicquid est jus gentium, in ipsum de- 
nique lumianum genus, incrediblli alque immani more et modo sx- 
vitum est. Pavet interea, totaque mente ac totis artibus contremis* 
cit ipsa Polonia. Obstupescunt, mista cam dolore et metu indigna- 
rlone, gentes vicinar. Quin Britannia, libertatis ilia quondam vio- 
latie et quidem periclilantis ultrix et acerrima vlndex, tyrannorum 
j"ter miras et strepitum horrendorum aimorum silet torpcique.— ’ 
Proi. p. 173, 174. 

In 1 792, he was elected Fellow of Trinity College; and soon 
after, in compliance with his father’s iVishes, rather than from any 
taste for the profession of the law, he was entered of the Middle 
Temple, and for some time continued to pursue that study, not¬ 
withstanding bis repug^nance tp it. Cut the natural bcui of In’? 
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mind finally prevailed; and, with a view at once to indulge his 
love of letters, and to qualify himself for the diplomatic line, 
towards which his wishes seem to have greatly inclined him, he 
resolved to pass several years abroad. Accordingly, in the au¬ 
tumn of 1795, he went to Hamburgh, and, after remaining 
some time there, visited most of the principal towns in Germa¬ 
ny. He spent many months in Switzerland, a country which 
appears to have exceedingly attracted his attention, and to have 
been examined by him with the utmost diligence. In Russia, 
Poland, and several parts of the East, he continued his indefa^ 
tigable course of study and observation : And, after visiting the 
Greek islands, he had fixed his residence at Athens for four 
* months, investigating every minute' particular of its interesting 
remains, when lie unhappily fell a sacrifice to an aguish com¬ 
plaint, as his medical attendants conceived, acting upon a weaic- 
Jiess (or more probably some peculiar aficetiou) of the chest, con¬ 
tracted in the course of his fatiguing exertions, while travelling 
among the Swiss mountains. He died in ,Iiily 1799, after a fe¬ 
verish illness of four days, which appeared not to be dangerous, 
in consequence of a sudden attack of sonic kind, exasperated, 
it should seem, by his injudicious treatment of himself; and it 
is difficult to say, whether the event was a greater shock to his 
relative** and friends at home, or to those strangers among whom 
lie expired, and whose aficetions he appears to have won in a 
singular degree, by his various accomplishments, and his upright 
and most amiable character. He was buried in the Temple of 
'Hicseus; and a plain marble, with an elegant and classical in¬ 
scription in (deck verse, by the Rev. Robert Walpole (a gen¬ 
tleman well known to all lovers of ancient literature) has been 
erected upon the spot. We shall close our short account of him 
with the following sketch, drawn unquestionably by a partial 
hand ; but, from the evidence before us in these remains, and 
from the united voice of those surviving friends whose connexion 
with him was less intimate than that of the Editor, we are inclin¬ 
ed to think by no means destitute of resemblance. 

‘ ]\Ir Tweddell in his person was of the middle stature, of a hand¬ 
some and well proportioned figure. His eye was remarkably soft 
and intelligent. The profile or frontispiece to the volume gives a 
correct and lively representation of the oiiginal; though it is not in 
the power of any outline to shadow out the fine expression of his 
animated and interesting countenance. His address was polished, 
affable, and prepossessing in a high degree; and there was in his 
whole appearance an air of dignified benevolence, which pourtrayed 
at once the suavity of his nature and the independence of his mind. 
In conversation he had a talent so peculiaily his own, as to form a 
very distinguishing feature of his chaiactcr. A chastised and inge- 
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nioiis wit which could seize on an incident in the happiest manner— 
a lively fancy which could clothe the choisest ideas in the best lan¬ 
guage—these, supported by large acquaintance with men and books, 
together with the farther advantages of a melodious voice and a 
playfulness of manner singularly sweet and engaging, rendered him 
the delight of every company ; his power of attracting friendships 
was indeed remarkable; and in securing them he was equally liap- 
py. Accomplibhed and admired as he was, his modesty was cen- 
spicuous, and his whole deportment devoid of affectation or preten¬ 
sion. Qualified eminently to shine in society, and actuilly sharing 
its applause, he found his chief enjoyment in the retired circle of se¬ 
lect friends ; in whose literary leisure, and in the amenities of female 
converse, which for him had the highest charms, he sought the pur¬ 
est and the most refined recreation. Of the purity of Mr Tweddell’s 
principles, and the honourable independence of his character—of 
his elevated integrity, his love of truth, his generous, noble and af¬ 
fectionate spirit, the Editor might with justice say much : But the 
traces and proofs of these, dispersed throughout the annexed Cor¬ 
respondence, he chcerf^iilly leaves to tlie notice and sympathy of the 
intelligent reader.’ p. 21. 

It would grofiiy much if wc had room for a trilv.ife to his 
memory by Mr Abraham Mooic, which, for chastoncss and 
beauty of composition has scarcely been surpassed among tlie 
writers of modern Latin. Indeed tlii't volume is indebted lor 
fseveral of its most valuable ornaments, to tlie pen of that very in¬ 
genious and elegant scholar. No man could have been more for- 
lunatc than Mr 'rweddell in his friendships, wliich wore formed 
among men of congenial di.sposilions and accomplishments. To 
them, and his own amiable family, tiie letters are adtlrcssed, of 
tviiich it is now necessary that wo slioiild say something, as well 
as of the I '-ditor’s share in their juiblication. Next to lus m ar 
relations, MrLosli, the barrister, ol Newcastle, appears to have 
pos‘C''sed the largest .share of his confidence ; and, from all that 
appe'H's in thc’se pages, to have well deserved it, in }>oint of clia- 
jacter, jirinciples and attainment',. 

It would bo extremely absurd to try t'icse letters by the se¬ 
vere test usually applied to this species of eompo.sition, when it 
finds its w'ay to the public.—d'liey w'cre written not merely with¬ 
out the least idea of publication, but probably under the con- 
viclicn that they had no chance of being kept a year after they 
were received and read. Tliey were written, lor the most part, 
in a creat liurrv, when Mr 'l\vc(idell was fatigued witli the la- 
boiious exertions to wdiicli three-fourths ot hi.^ whole time were 
laiially devoted ; .and though they are the letters of a traveller, 
during hi.s journey, or fretjueutly relate to the seems and por¬ 
ous around him ; vet they dillcr m one most matcjial rc'pv't 
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from, we believe, all the other compositions of this sort, whicli 
li a VC been presented to the world. The peeuliariiy is this j— 
and we slate it fully at present, because it ivill form the ‘..bject 
of further discussion in the sef|uel of this article. Tlr episto¬ 
lary communications of former travellers have, generally speak¬ 
ing, been their journals thrown into tlie shape of letters ; and 
if they kept any other register of their proceedings and obser¬ 
vations, it has either been as merely subservient to the prepara¬ 
tion of their letters, or for the reception of some particular 
branch of inquiry, generally of ii scientific nature, not adapted 
to their epistolary work. Mr 'rwcddell’s journals, on the con¬ 
trary, occupied his whole attention ;—they formed the business 
(jf the (lay, and arc proved incontestably to have containetl the 
greatest and richest fund of materials, for the description (d'the 
interesting countries in wliich he rtsided. Sonic of those jour- 
jiais were not meii.'Jy mint‘<i;, from which he rniglit afterwards 
have completed a book of Travels, but ccuisisted of the mate¬ 
rials already worked up into a finished state, and ready for meet¬ 
ing the eye of the public- On his decease, there were invenfo- 
lics taken of his effects at Athens, by the llritlsh Consul and 
Vice-C’on«nl. 'i'hesc inventories are publislied in the vohme 
now before ns, with the attestations of the witnesses who ac¬ 
companied those official personages in their search j and it 
appears from thence, that during his travels in (ircccc, and his 
I'tay at Athens, he had collected materials and drawings for the 
illustration of these countries—so numerous, at least, as to make 
us anxiously inquire first into their |)robable merits, and - lien 
into tlicir subsecjuent fate. There were five journals in iiii own 
liaiid ; sixty sheets of notes j four note-books j and four vn- 
j.lines ('f Ciroek inscriptions, r<yj)ied by him in various parts of 
the country. There wer<‘ also seven port-folios and paper- 
packets, containing three hundred and sixty-four original draw¬ 
ings and sketches, in Greece, Kgypt, and 'I'urkey; five books 
uf his own drawings in the East, and three books of his draw¬ 
ings in Ciret'ce,—besides a parcel of drawings, which the Con¬ 
sul did not open, and eighteen vases, and about two hundred 
coins. The greater part of these drawings were the work of 
IStr Iheaux, a most admirable I'Vench artist, whom he had en- 
gag('(l to assist his inquiries at Atlicns, and who was constantly 
cMuployed witli him during the four rnontlis of his roidence 
there. 'I here seems hardly to liavc been a stone left iinsketch- 
ed. ^riie ordinary size of the drawings was Uiirty inches in 
length ; but there were a number of larger ones, of the prin¬ 
cipal temples, and other more interesting objects, from four to 
five feet long. The qualifications of the artist may be estimated 
Com the following account of him l)y Mr Twcddell. 
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* You may felicitate me on a considerable acquisition which I 

have made. 1 found at Constantinop’e, some time beforf my depar¬ 
ture, a very celebrated painter, who had been invited thither by the 
Comte Dc Choisenl, in order to assist him in the completion of that 
magnificent work, of which he has given the first part to the pub¬ 
lic. The Kevnlutlon, however, put an end to these pn/jects; and 
this man had remained there ever since, meeting with that scanty 
encouragement which might be expected in such a country, and un¬ 
able to return into his own from the unhappy state of affairs which 
has long prevailed there. I found him e.tgcrly disposed, from this 
concurrence of circuiustances, to emhrace my proposal of making 
the tour of Greece with me upon very moderate conditu)ns, when 
compared with the extraordinary talent which he possesses. He had 
i^tudie'd eight years at Paris, under Uobeit, lU the Royal Academy, 
and ten years at Rome, at tlu* expense of ilic late king, under the 
most celebrated niasteis; and, had not the Revolution taken place, 
be w-as about to have been appoirited the king’s painter ior the de¬ 
partment of architecture. I could not possibly have boon more for 
tnnato. ’—‘ collect inn nf I.eratitivc Dressex {I mean dravvings of 

them) fs’ alreadif icnj censidurcblCf nnmunliu^ to tTiO Liind>W- 

i'.nU will soon be greatly augmented ;—so ti.at I Inipe one day to show 
the richest port-lolio perhaps that was ever carried out ot GiCeco, 
Asia, and Turkey. But Athens, especially, is niy g*x'Ut nliject. 1 
promise you that those who come after mo sliall have nothing 
to glean. Not only every temple, and every archway, but eve¬ 
ry stone, and every inscription, shall be copied with the most scru¬ 
pulous fidelity. ’ p. 'JG7, 

I’rom various passages in liis suhsetjuent letters, it appeaiv 
that Mr Ptdaux more than an.swored those exjieetations, aiul 
tliat lie had been labouring at the drawings with tJie most cx- 
r nqtlary assiduity during the whole period of their connexion. 
With respect to Mr Twcdtlell’s observations and researches, it 
would be dillicult to imagine any one, whose previous habits anil 
:u(]uircment.s rendered Inm more fit for the task ol elucidating 
the remains of classic times in those celebrated countries. Ills 
zeal I’or tiie subject, too, was unbounded ; and these letters con¬ 
tain perpetual proofs of the tliligence witli whicii he devoted 
hirrisclf to his researches, and of the satisfactory progress which 
ho and his coadjutor luul made. Tlius— 

* There is an abundant crop, and the promise of a rich harvest— 
at least, 1 can answer for the diligence of the reapers.—From sun¬ 
rise till eleven o’clock at niglit w'e labour uniforndy ; Mr Breaux 
in copying every tiling which is to be copied, and 1 in determining 
the locality of ancient buddings, and in describing and comparing 
what is with what was. I am highly s.itisficd wdth our several pro- 
g*ess. Notwithstanding the four years’ residence of .Mr Stu irt, and 
the lab...ious investigation-s of Mons. Le Roy, I persuade myself lh.ir 
my drawings will represent many objects in a new and much be’ • 
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ter light, than those of either one or the other, and that tliore will 
be a wide difference in the taste with which the points of view, e- 
specially the general ones, are chosen, and in the accuracy of per¬ 
spective. I also flatter myself with being able, before 1 leave A- 
thens, to correct many imperfections in the map of these environs, 
which the Abbe Barthelemy has published in the Travels of tha 
Younger A/iachnrsis. Exclusively of much curious exhibition of an- 
r.icnt architecture in its highest peifection, I make a point of col¬ 
lecting a variety of small scenes, representing the manners, usages, 
dresses, and attidudes of the inhabitants—their ceremonies of mar- 
riage and interment, ’ &c. (p. 28S.)—‘ Picaux has taken drawings 
of almost every building and monument of interest without-side the 
citadel.’ (p. 291.)—‘ .le siiis tres-content, cher ami, de mon sejour 
ici, ct du profit que j’en ai tire. J’nl unc superbe collection de dcs- 
'■eins dc chaque monument qui exisic, ct dr tons Ics points dc vuc Ir.^ 
plus iuterrsians. ’ (p. 292.)—‘ Independently (d‘ a very fine collection 
of drawings, I hnve /wo volumes full of nneient Greek inscriptions^ 
which I have copied, having turned over almost every stone in the 
environs.* (p. 296 )—‘ J’ai fait un tres grand reciieil d'anciennes 
inscriptions—il n’y a ici guercs de pieiic que jo n’ai tournee et rc- 
touriiJe. ’ (p. 306.) 

'^riicre was, besides, a collodion of admirable drawings by Mr 
Fauvel, which be had piirehased of that gentleman.—\Vc be¬ 
lieve there are few readers who will not admit, that the question 
as to the value of the journals, note^, and drawings, above emi- 
nieiatcd, has been salisfaetorily answered. 'Phe other question, 
respecting wlnit became of them, we shall discuas presently. 

Now, liithcrfo, wi* have only adverted t<j the collections found 
at Athens, and comprising tiie result of Mr Tweddcll’s labours 
after he left Constantinople in autumn 1792. But it appears, 
that lie depo.siled there, before Joa\ing it, the results of liis pre¬ 
vious travels during above three years. The volume before us 
})resents some evidence aho of t/ieir extent and value. Tliev 
'.ippcar to liave consisted of a great rna.ss of ilravving-^ and ma¬ 
nuscripts. Among the drawings, there were many of the Crt- 
mea, executed by himself, or inidrr his direction, by an able 
.irtist, in the service of Profc'sor Pallas. These be describe.s 
(p. 1S8.) as Iniving been finished ‘ in a very masterly manner.* 
'I'licre wtre also about one hundred drawings of Const.mtiiiopic, 
and tlie iicigldiourii'g country (p, .3 15.) Me describes his notc.s 
and papers, ‘ upon tlie diflerent countries through which he Inid 
))a.sscd, ’ as having been ‘ very voluminous ’ {ibid.) Pul his ‘ dif- 
‘ I’ercnt journals ’ he speaks of as still more wiluable, ‘ especi- 
‘ ally those of Swit/erlamI and the Crimea, which were coni-. 

‘ posed with nuieh care; and wliich (he adds) 1 will venture to 
‘ say, contaiiu'd some vm-y good inlorneition, and many details 
;; :iol yet known, ’ Me spe.aks of tht^e a3 * llic thiits qf 
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‘ three ycnrs and a lialf of unremitted application to everyob- 
‘ jeet of curiosity that had come before him,* (p. 317.); and 
adds, that to have made another copy of his Journals, ‘ would 
‘ have required half a year of constant writin<^, ’—as he had 
found when he be"an such an attempt, [ih.) Aj^ain.—* During 
‘ the three years and a half which had intervened between my 

* arrival at flamburg and my departure from Constantinople, 

‘ I had registered the occurrences of every day with much mi- 

* nutencs«. 1 had neglected no species of information, and had 

* collected a variety of tietails very interesting, and some little 
‘ known. ISIy j)ap<'i\> and notes of this kind were become vo- 
‘ luminous. ’ (p. 318.) And betlum states bis having, from their 
bulk and value, been induced to tleposit tlicm under the care oi , 
liiv fiieiid Mr 'rinn-nton, afterwards llrilislj C<msul in the Le¬ 
vant. Lastly, 

‘ Butcxchisively cf an accession of health (from w^alking), I have 
by this means seen ihe country in a very superior manner. In each 
of the cantons through which I have passed, 1 left nothing unseen 
behind me. I have travelled where neither carriage nor horse 
could have followed my route;—andLeneral Pfytfer^of Lure;jie,who 
is better acquainted witli his own country than any ntlier man in it, 
told me that my course w'as one of the conjpleiest that he liad ever 
known to be puiniied. ’ p- U'J. 


We might miihi])ly the evidence on ihcso pttiiits from the 
letters of Mr '^rwotUlcIl, aiul <uher d(>cu!iients now' belltre us ; 
but wc presume tJuit enough has been stated to prove the ex¬ 
tent ol'his colltTlions, and the cxlr.iortbn.trv diligetice with which 
ihoy wore daily mid hourly made during !i!s tr.iv<'is. "I'licy i-n- 
gt■o^'od, in fact, the whole of the time wliieh was jiot passeil in 
s()ci('ty and in acturd observation ; the completion of them flu ui- 
ed his princi[\ti, or rather liis only object, to which every thing 
be did and saw was matle subservient; and when he sat down 
to write lettters, it was only in a moment snatched from Ins se¬ 
vere and liabitual occupation. L’nlbrtunatcly, the letters only 
arc now to be found,—the collcciioiis have most unaccountably 
disappeared: But in judging of wbat is before us, we should act 
Tno^l iinrairly if we did not take into our account the relative .si¬ 
tuation in which it .stands to what is suppressctl. Wc sec, in 
trutii, little nior»“ fif the scidjitnrc than the chips and the tlu.st. 


* ‘ CJencral Pfyllcr—a native of Lucerne, and officer in the French 
•service. He constructed a very curious model (formed of a enmpo- 
of charcoal, clay and other materials) ‘20 feet and a half long, 
and 1‘2 in breadth, exhibiting a topographical representation of the 
most mountainous parts of Switv.eilaiid, in an accurate and minute 
detail, and of extraordinory beauty. The execution of it cost the 
ij cneral neaily ‘JO before it was bit-ught to entire perfection • 
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and here and there a rejected frai^ment half finished. Thus 
iiiucli it was necessary to state respecting the merits of the Cor- 
rc.spondcncc, as connected with Mr Twcddeli’s travels anti lite¬ 
rary pursuits;—As illustrating his private character, it requirt's 
ncitlrer apology nor vindication. 

Of these letters, however, the reader will naturally requiiv a 
specimen or two ; and we shall extract several passages of nearly 
the average degree of interest w'hich I lie collection possesses. 
*l'he Kditor has certainly lieen ill advised in publishing so many. 
Above three hundred <]uarto pages are occupied with them; 
and unlc.vs every liope ot recovering the journals and other more 
valuable remains ol Mr'rvvcddell is abandoned, wc hardly thii lc 
the piinting ol so large a portion of his private correspondenee 
tMis jiislilled by its im}mrfancc. All the letters containing ma¬ 
terial evulenee ol the existence and nature ol those journals un- 
<IoubtedIy deserved to be laid before the puhlick ; but many let- 
levs ajc here to be tomid which neither tlirow any light upon 
those point**, nor carry with them any considerable degree of 
interest to the bulk of readers, persons uncouuoclcd with the 
author. Wc touch very reluctantly upon this topic, aware of 
the amiable feelings whicli have led to the error we are noticing; 
icelings (juitc suflicient for Ids apology, if not for his jiistidea- 
tion. I’lic following remarks on Swiss liberty we believe to be 
very just. 

' In Switzerland, believe me, there is much less liberty than peo¬ 
ple imagine. I give you my word, tliat few jilaeos t\lub;l more nf 
dc'spotitin tli.'in /uricli. The government of that eaiit'm i*. I.iiqui- 
fons in a very sublime (h.'gree. l>ut I sImnUl be laugh d at tor .viy- 
ing this, l)y every traveller almost wlio rims through Switzer!,nui — 
“ t)li! Switzerland is free—happy S\vit/.(*rlantl ! " Now, nofliing 
is more idle than to talk »>f the lilierty of Switzerland, «s if it were 
one stale. It consists of tlurieen govermnents, e\eiu,''ivt'iy ol’nuin- 
herb :ss subdivisions of govenunont; and the or one oft(*n bor- 

<ler.s upon the tyranny of another. The aristocracy ofZuricli rai'cd 
my indignation wlnle I staid there—I speak not of the form of winch 
one reads, but ol‘ facts which pa,ssefl undtr my own e, es—I lia\o 
some damning documents upon that subject. 'I In; go\er,. .j. ot of 
Zuricli cannot last 20 years: I think it will not live abovp Jidf that 
tune. As for (Jeiicva, it is on the eve of anotiier revoluuon. * 
p. Ill. 

Our readers n»ay like, perhaps, to be intrtiducod into the f.i- 
ndlv circle of l!io Nrckers and Slaels at Copet, near (hmeva. 

‘T left Lausanne about ten days ago, upon an exclusion. I had 
an invitation to pas.s a few days with Mons. i\C‘’' i'r, fnrn ‘ ly ndni- 
jiter of France : tliis invitation «as too interesting to he rt(i.*cd, .ituk 
/ spent with 1dm iirst of all near a week.~I thyn went to Geneva Ic: 
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a clay or two, and am now on a return to Mr Necker’s, in my way 
bark to l.au^anne.—My visit licrc lias been highly agreeable. AV'e 
Lave had a ver)' small party in tlie house—a Madame llillct, Mr 
IMicheli dc Chateauvieux, and Mr and Mad. de IStael. Neckcr 
talked to me a great deal, and with much interest, about England. 
Upon France lie said less, and wished in general to avoid 4vie sub¬ 
ject. He is generally thoughtful and silent—but I have had the 
good fortune to contribute to his amusement, by recounting to him 
different circumstances in our political affairs ; so that Madame Dc 
Stael tells me that she has never seen him for many years so much 
interested, and so abstracted from himself and his own thoughts. 
He was anxiou*. that I should give liim an idea of tlie dilferent man¬ 
ners of style and oratory of the first speakers in our House of Com- 
>noiis. As T recollected speeches of almost all of them, and possess 
the bahO faculty of iniuucry, in some measure, without being (1 hope) 
wliat is called a. rniinic, I repeated to him dilferent speeches of Pitt, 
Fox, Sheridan, and Dundas, in their res|)ecti\e manners : He un- 
'lerstands Ihiglidi perfectly w<dl; and you cannot conceive how much 
lie was delighted uith this. He desired me to go over them again; 
and almost every day we have passed several hours upon similar to¬ 
pics, cither touching upon Hastings’s trial, or the examinations and 
trials of the st.ite-prisnners; or other subjects, relating to the con¬ 
stitution and governnunt of England. Thus he has been, many of 
these days, ^joite lively and cheerful ; and instead of pas oig the 
greater part of liis time in his own cabinet, reading and writing, be 
u>ed to enter soon after breakfast into his daughter’s room, and 
spend with us the greater part of the day. lie was indeed, jileascd 
to Say, tliut nothing liad interested him so much for many yeais.— 
Mr De iStacl, whose conduct in France had given umbrage at the 
Court of bw eden, and wlio apprehended that hia functions might in 
consequenee be suspended, received, while I w'as at (lopet, a cou- 
jier to coutirm Jiim in the exercise of tiiem. Mad. De StacI is a 
most surprising personage : she has more wit than any man or wo¬ 
man I evrr saw. She is plain, and has no good feautnre but her 
eyes; and yet she contrives, by Iier astonishing powers of speech, 
to talk herstlf into the possession of a figure that is not disagree¬ 
able. ’ p. 117, 118. 

T lie following extracts bring ns into an equally interesting so¬ 
ciety in a remote corner of Fiurojic, Tulczyn, in the I kraine, 
where Mr T'wctidell spent some time at tlic country seat of 
Countess I’otozka, anil in the company of her munerous guests, 
nnd her neighbours the very amiable and distinguished family 
of the Due de Polignac. 

*• The Ckmntess has a very princely establishment indeed—about 
l.W persons daily in family. The Marshal Suvarrow, and a great 
number of his ollicers occupy a w'ing of the palace, which is a very 
l.<rge and niagniHcent building. 1 have an apartment of three rooin.s 
ft; myself. The family never unites before dinner time. Each per- 
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son orders breakfast in his own apartment^ and has all the morn in:;' 
to hiriisclf: This is very convenient; a perfect liberty of conduct 
upon all those points is thoroughly established. The Countess senils 
.a servant to me every morning, to know if I want any thing; to bring 
fresh linen, <S;c. and to ask at what hour I choose to ride out. f 
have '» carriage and four horses, and one of her servants to attend 
me whenever I please; and, in short, she has omitted nothing to 
make my residence here in every respect pleasant and commodiou"'. 
I have all the niorning for study, except what I give to exercise : 
and in the evening there is always society without the trouble of seek¬ 
ing it-The Duke of Polignac s house is at the distance of half- 

an-honr’s drive : I go thither upon what is called a trnineau; L e. a 
carriage embarked upon a sledge; and the road is one entire slieet of 
glass, over wliich the horses gallop almost the whole of the way. ). 
have dined twice th^re; and was, the day before yesterday, witncs'* 
of the arrival of news which gave me the most cordial joy, a"d 
which, from the knowledge yon have of tlic friendly attentions 1 have 
Jong received from the Dtike and his family, will not fail to give yon 
also pleasure :—During the time of dinner a courier arrived from 
Petersburg, bringing a letter to the Duke, written by the Emperor 
hirnsell’, and containing nearly these words— 

“ I Iiave this day made a grant to the Duke of Polignac of an 
estate in Lithuania, containing a thousand peasants; and I have the 
pleasure of signifjdng it to him with my own hand. (Signed) Paul. '' 

‘ We are just restored to tranquillity after a Ujighty bustle—There 
has been a great wedding in the tamily, wliich has sometimes con¬ 
sisted of l.>() persons. We have had a great mob of Russian princes; 
and all tin? feet of Ukraine iiave been summoned to dance. At pre¬ 
sent we are reduced to about lb person ', and our society is some¬ 
what select and pleasant. Among these is the Marshal Suvarrow, 

I lie heio of Ismiicl. He is a most extraoniinary character. Ilo 
dines every morning about nine o’clock. He sleeps almost naked. 
Jle afl'ccls a perfect indifference to heat and cold—and ([uits Iii-i 
citainher, whicli aj)proaches to suil'oeation, in order to review his 
troops, in a thin linen Jacket, while the thermometer of Reaumur is 
at 10 degrees below freezing. His manners correspond with his 
Imrnours. I dined with him this morning, or rcather witnessed IiIa 
dinniT—ho cried to me across the table, “ Twoddoll ' (he generally 
addressed by the surname, without addition) the French have taken 
Fartsn?07ifit. I have just received a inntier /nm Kuj^laud. The King 
/v lu the 'Toxcer; «>//'/Slieridan Ftatedor.*’ A great deal of tins 
^vllinl^ical manner is affected. He iiiuls thnt It suits his troops ami 
the people he has to <leal with. I asked him, if after the massacre 
of Isnuiel, he was perfectly satisfied witii the condiu t of the tlay i 
He said, he went heme and wept in his tent. ’ p. U5L*—13f). 

T’liat the intercom se of the grc.at aorld hail no evil effect on 
Mr Tweddell’s feelings find character, vc may inter from th^ 
following remaike- ^ 
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* I it’ifli the Kirtpr of Poland Ia.st nffjlit. Wo had a very 

s:ii;ill ])ai’ty, ahnut ten pcT.ions. His manners are very engjiffinj^, 
aiul hi& person vei v interesting ; but he is much dejected. I am go¬ 
ing there again to-night. 

‘ All that 1 see of the great world, of its pleasures and of its va¬ 
nities, has no oilier eflect upon me than that of convincing ir'i that 
the little ol‘ liappiness which is made I'or man must be foniui in the 
other extreme. I sec ciiory where so much folly and so much wicked¬ 
ness, .such a mad apiu'tite for vitiating the wholesomeness of Nature, 
that she has hoi'orne doubly dear to me since J s’oc so little of her. 
Tlie ambitious projects wliich I vdll confess that 1 once had, are 
dead nitliin me. All tliat surround> me in that nay is calculated to 
make a feeling and rcHecting mind groan and weep. After having 
seen the part wlrcli fools play upon the- great stage, a few books and 
a few friends are wliat J shall seek to finish ray days with. In the 
mean time, being in the bustle, I mix witli it-—I swim witli the tide, 
and mark how it ebbs and bow it flows, and all its various eddies 


and directions. There are many things in this world which it is 
worth while to see, merely to know that they were not worth thu 
pains ol’ seeking. 

‘ I ha’, e '('Idom passed m 3 ' time so plcasantl}' as in the Ukraine, 
In my la^t U tter I gave 3 'ou a long account of our way of living, 
and 01 ' the p Tsons wliom I saw there. Put the greatest treasure to 
me was the soeii ty ef tlte Polignacs—with whom I dined always 
three or I'our times a week, and spent the wliole day. It is truly a 
rare thimr to set. v/onien who have lived so much in the great world, 
and on its pinnacle—and who wdiile they appeared made only for 
that—so higlilv jmsseised of every thing wliieli gives a charm and a 
reli-h to private life. The Duchessc De tluiche and the Comtesse 
Do Polignac arc amniig the few w'omen whom 1 could live with for 
ever ; v^ uh cN cr-y grace of person and manners they unite more solid 
accomplisiiments—and attached to eacli other, not a sentiment of 
ri\alr 3 ever euitring into the imagination of either. I shall see them 
once more in jiivsing to the Crimea, and then, perhaps, never more', 
-—this is, I a'.'Uie \ou, a ^eiious regret.’ p. ll(>, 117- 

\\T‘ may, however, observe, that hi.s ojiiiiions upon political 


subjects received 
bit', ('f ilie. 'l'l)c 


a \(M 3 ' considerable softening from his new ha- 
uiuhor of llie Dissertation i’roni which we have 


above extrac'etl oj.ioioiis coiiceining the French Kevoliition, 
was not likely to bave passed over the n'cntion of the Duke ot* 
Ib'uriswif k’s .uaiiiffsto, v. iili the simple epithet ol' ‘ imfortiinatrd 
wliic'ii IS .i|! lie b.iys ol it, after receiving some civilities at that 
prince’s emirt. His irit rt'oiirsc with emigrant ladies appear , 
materially to liavc increased his disgust at the sul).se(|ueiil pro¬ 
gress or ihc Jl linion, and its fatal wars; and he cxprcsscB 
^Itimbcil in 1 •ngiiage extremely violent, as often as those topics 
acro'.s him. We admit, of cour'C, that uu leul friend o'" 
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iihcrty could hesitate in proclaiming his abhorrence of the revo¬ 
lutionary crimes, and of the op])vessions exercised by the French 
arms ; but the manner of the following passage, (rather perhaps 
than its substance), betokens either that he had become some¬ 
what tincturetl bv the prejudices of the st)ciety in uhich he prin- 
cipally^^^ed, or that, conseitms of having begun in one extreme, 
he felt a disposition to run into tiic opposite. 

‘ I am the most decided enemv of the /ocai luif/on ; their mon¬ 


strous and diabolical conduct makes me a'h.imcd that I ever coidd 


imagine that their motives were more pvsre, or their ends more salu¬ 
tary. My opinions are not changed \%ith regard to our mode of com¬ 
mencing the war, arid the views of disinemheriuent, ^ce. &t’. hut thev 
are most completely changisl with respect to the nature of Frencli 
principles, French morals, French views, and t!ic linal result of tlie 
Fieiicii Jtevolution. The eonduet of llie pre^ent government to- 
tvards An’eriea and Svvit/.erlaud, but e.^pechdly .Swit/erland, is the 
■/<’ ij/it.'i nlira of barbarous despotism, rio:ing in the consciousness of 
impmityand the lust of evil. I'liere is no hinger any good to he ex¬ 
pected from these ridllau trumpeters ol' 1‘alse Ifeedom. I am strong- 
iv convinced, and have the best and most mclaircliolv proofs, tiiat 
there is less liberty in France than in ahno't anv country of the 
earth. In .short, I lose all patience upon this su!*ioet. I abhor and 
ext'crate the pretended repnhiic, with all her eompubor^' aliiliations, 
m lire exact proportion of mv former hopes from lier cHorfs in the 
tause of mankind. I prefer the dowmight sinceie despotism which 
avows its nature and puhlisiies its maxims, to the lu)lh>'.v' uorkingi 
and masked di'signs of an hypoei itical liberty. ' p. ‘2‘jy, 21-0. 

While vve iutirnate the doubts suggested by this and several 
other passages, we desire not to be understoed a^ Cvuilvutuding 
.Air 'I'weddell with those false friends of lihorty, who having 
oiicc, and by t,ome accitlent, been led tii proless pcrh.aps, raiher 
tbau to hold, free ojilnions alien to the b-i;,CMess .>f'tiieir ii.itnial 
disposition, sci/od llie first opjmi tiinily to shako tliemsebrs loo-t: 
from such troublfsonu; iiiciunbrances, that lliey might run im- 
shacklcd tlie profitable race of servility ; and, rc'-olved by their 
peculiar .speet! to make uf) for having started somewhat later than 
their fellow slaves, lilsplaya zeal for evt ry tiling base and sordid, 
which the mon* discreet enemies of iiu*epeiulv?nce regard as 
t)verdono. Mr Twcdilell luwl iu>tliing in ciunmoti wiih this mean 
ami pitiful tribe; it w'as because be really loved libeity, and 
viewed the l''rcnch as its enemies, tint he hated iheni ; and lio 


hated them upon tiio true ground too,—because he saw m 
their proceedings checks to the necessary re I arms in emr own 
establislnnents. 


The following pas-age.s from a letter to his .nether, 
proofs of iliat kind aiuJ ailed ion itd'^jas-i! o-. wbieli 


Contain 
we h.,v 
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frccinfritly mentioned iis one of the remaikablc features of Mr 
'rv\ccl(leli’s character. They also show it to have been slightly 
titiLicil with nielaiiclioly, which iiuleod repeatedly appears in the 
course of the correspondence, though the Editor ascribes it to 
some temporary disapjiointmcnt. 

‘ I assure you a great part of the pleasure which I rcccli^c from 
tills part of my travels, results from the idea of (hut wliicli 1 sluill be 
aide to convey to you and to my father on my return. VVe shall 
thus, I hope, all travel over the same ground together. lielieve me, 
I begin to feel the interval very long which separates us. Jt is now 
more tlian three years since I took leave of Tlirecpwood, and of so 
I'ljny iihjects wliich that place contains that are most dear to me. 
On leaving England I hoped that in about that time 1 should be re¬ 
turned, or nearly so ; but the times have been most unfavourable— 
and events impossible to foresee. What consoles me is, that you 
will be convinced I have neglected notliing to draw profit out of e- 
vtvy circumstance dining the period that has separated us. I am 
still in liope that a year more will see me in England. 

‘ If, Iiovvever, you or my lather sliould wish me at any one mo¬ 
ment to return to England, and to abandon the plan w'hich I piopose, 
and the object of my impiiry, I shall certainly not scruple to sacri¬ 
fice my oivn ivi'^bcs to yours. The fame of authorship is no longtr 
of tlie same value in my eyes fli.at it was formerly is added, in nn 
estimation, to the long list of other worldly vanities, the sen^'o of 
which is augmented by every day and aliuo«t every hour that passes 
over me. I would never consent to publish any thing that 1 myselt’ 
felt to he very imperfect;—but, on tlie other hand, I would readily a- 
gree to abandon an}' prospect of literary success for the rcniorest 
hope of coninbutlng to jour and to my father’s satisfaction. There 
are few things to which I now attach any extraordinaiy value ; and, 
when I recollect tlu* ardour with whicli I once meditated upon diller- 
ent little projects of vanity and ambition, all of which now' are dead 
within me, i sometimes tliink tliat you will find me changed in more 
than one respect from what you kiicw me. But, provided that you 
and my father are content with tlic plan whiclx 1 have given you ; 
such, I think, it is likely to remain, for the greater part;—and I flat¬ 
ter myself that when once again we are reunited, we shall long re¬ 
main so, at least, with few intervals of separation. You tell me that 
your health is good upon the whole—my father’s is not likely to un¬ 
dergo any variation ; for all whic h I am thanid’ul to (lod, who will, 
I hope, permit us to converse together many ensuing years, upon the 
dilferent objects which have, severally, most interested us during our 
separation;—and tjien, perhaps, we shall none of us regret that a few 
months more were added to ajfi ab.'eiice wdiieh, however sometimes 
painful, will in the (!nd, I trust, prove to have been s.alutary and iise- 
tul. ’ p. tiSii—2H-t. 

For the gloomy colouring of passages like these, and particu- 
■ ly hi.i letter to Mr Digby, we may be disposed to make great 
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.illowTiiice, if iiulf'cd such scntinionts iire not rathor to be adniir- 
I'd, III (lowing from an exalted spirit, and a wise and well found¬ 
ed indilU reiK’o to the aceidciils or evils of life, wiiliout any irn- 
pioper r( i»T(ion of its enjoyments. Uiit we cannot help viewing 
sonu' of >.rr Twediiell’s letters, tliose in particular vyhere he 
iU'^nes, i.ather than expresses his feelings upon certain.subjects, 
as parti king of another character, and bordering upon a self- 
denying system, wholly contrary, in our appreheri'-ion, to the 
aoiindest views of human virtue, and of the ortlor t)f the universe. 
We allnd" esjieciallv to such ob.servations as the tollowing. 

‘ r no longer eat flesh-meat, nor drink fermented liquors. As for 
tht lattei, it is merely because T do not believe that they can ever be 
good for t!ie constitution, and still iiioiu especially watli a vegetable 
* ihet, Witlj regard to the flesh (d animals, f have rnany tiimes thought 
upon the suhicet. f am persuaded we have no other right, than the 
light of the sLiongest, to sacrifice to «nir monstrous appetites the bo- 
diesof living tilings, of wiiose cpialitios and rehitioiis we are Ignorant,, 
Dillerent of)|ections which struck me, as to the jirohahlhty of good 
li'om the universality of tliis practice, have hitherto held me in inde¬ 
cision. 1 doubted wlietlier, if this abstinence were universal, the 
animals, which we now devour, might not licvour, in their turn, the 
innis ind veget.ibles reserved for our siisten.incc. I do not know 
whetlier this winild lie so—hut I do not believe it; it seems to me 
that t!ii*ir niimliers would not augment in the proportion which is ap 
|'uh(.ndeJ: if, on the one liaiuf, we now consume them witli out 
icith, on the other, vve might llren ahaiufon our schemes and iuven- 
iioiis for aiigmeiuing the means of propagation. Let nature follow 
her i)\vu course with legaid to all that lives. I am told that they 
Would destroy each other:—In the first place, the two objections 
eai’Mot OMst togetfier ; if they would destroy each other, their ruirn- 
hei s would not lie excessive. AndwJiat is this mutual destruction to 
me? Who has constituted me dictatoi of the realms of nature? 
Wliy ani I umpire between the mistress and iier servants? llecause 
two tliickeiis figlit till one dies, am I obliged to worry one of them 
to prevent tlieir engagement ? Exquisite and well imagined huma¬ 
nity ! t)u tlie Ollier iiand let precautions be adopted against fa¬ 
mine, when experience shall liave shown the necessity of rliem ; in 
lire mean wliile, we are ni't called upon to bury in our bow'els the 
caicases of animals, which, a few hours before, lowed or bleated ; — 
to flay alive and to dismember a defenceless creature—to pamper the 
imoi'.pecting beast which grazes before us, with the single view of suck¬ 
ing Ills hlootf and giinJuig Jiis bones—and to become the unnatural 
miirdeiei*; of beings, of w'liose powers and faculties, of wiiose inodes 
-if communication .iiul rmitual inteicourse, of whose degree of sensi- 
f'ility and ('xtent of pain and pleasure, we are necessarily and funda- 
»iiL-nt illy ignoiant. 'Jle ralaniitv I’oes not appear to me to Ic suiS- 

■'I .V ). Ob', l-f -» 
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clcntly ascertained, which warrants so barbarous a proceedinpf, so 
violent a remedy, upon suspicion and by anticipation. ’ p. ‘21o, 21G. 

Now, not to mention the many decisive answers whicli mi"ht 
be given to such reasoning, more particularly from the acknow¬ 
ledged fact, that we are so placed in the midst of animal life on 
all hands, that destroy it we must, every hour, whether w'c will 
or no, unless wc mean to surrender our own :—Wc object to the 
general system out of which all such sentiments ari'-e; a system 
of selfdenial and mortification, nearly allied to that wliich many 
very excellent and amialde persons pursue, or rather try to pur¬ 
sue, at the expense of their whole hapjiiticss, and many of their 
duties; a system generally cotinected with religious feeling'^, and 
always founded more or less in an excessive, and iinqneslioiiably 
a criminal, aversion to the occupations and the pleasures of the 
world. The patrons of these doctiinos, pci haps we should ra¬ 
ther say the victims of these moiliid feeling'., consider every 
thing that passes in life as uinvorlhy of a reasonable being’s 
regaid, as exceedingly trivial in itself, and calculated, by winning 
our alTectious, to turn them away from those sublime contem¬ 
plations and magnificent prospects which arc held out by futu¬ 
rity. To be much engrossed, therefore, with the present, they 
hold a great olTence; and, not tjuite aware how far they must 
go in order to be consistent, they deem every care bestowed 
upon worldly affairs, beyond what absolute necessity rcfjuires, as 
at the least debasing, perhaps criminal. "J'lierc cannot surely be 
a greater perversion of reason, nor one involving conscijuences 
more unhappy; because, nature having implanted in all man¬ 
kind passions and feelings which rivet their allections to the 
w’orld, In spite of themselves, the utmost progress which can be 
made tow’artls unfettering them, amounts to little more than a 
struggle; and the principles to which wo are alluding, always 
terminate in unavailing regrets at losing wliat is un Utainable, 
and selfcondemnation for having yielilecl to inflexible and over¬ 
ruling necessity. The evil a})pear.s still to be greater, if we re¬ 
flect that it falls entirely upon the most amiable and virtnons 
spirits,—the rude mass of mankind being secured agaiiuxt its in¬ 
roads by the sliirtly, uniliir.King constilnlion of their minds 
and even those delicate and sensitive beings are mightily injured 
by it in their contiuct, as w’ell as their liappinc'-'J, because they 
confound togctlier feelings and actions, involuntary and wilful 
errors—and in siraiidng alter some fantastic, cxccss:\e, and mi- 
attainable pcrfecHon, almost alw'a 3 's neglect the s(.lid practical 
excellence which is within every person’.-, reach, ami not uufro- 
^|uenlly fall into .seiions offences. 'I'he cure for such mistaken 
notions is ncvcniieless extremely r-bvious. Lrt lliov-e who lalorc 
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under tlicm only reflect on tlie manifest plan exhibited in tlie 
universe, with respect to human conduct—on the abundance of 
enjoyment scattered over the face of nature—on the desires 
and aversions implanted in onr minds—on tlie connexion be¬ 
tween present gratification and worldly virtue—on the certainty 
and clearness witii wliicli every thiiifr present is unfolded to 
us, and the oh‘-curity purposely thrown over the future; and 
they will admit, tljat the evidences of intelhVencc in the sys¬ 
tem are hanlly more obvious than tl)e proofs of wliat it intend¬ 
ed for man ; and that we have almost as strong indications 
of the duties cii't upon him with respect to the scene he is 
placed in, as v\e have of the existence of design in his forma- 
#‘ion. J:iiclt considerations as ilicse, are f|uite sufiicient to re¬ 
claim aijv reasonable understanding from the errors we have 
nienlioneil ; to raise it up from prostration before a god of sa¬ 
crifice—an idol of the Cloister—an image of terror, caprice, 
criK'lty and icliisiicc, fisbioned by foarfid men, after the like- 
tic'ss of their own \iccs and fiailties, to the adoration of the Su¬ 
premo Author of Nature, from whose power have proceeded all 
tltc beauty and harmony and fragranett that delight the senses, 
—all the capacities aiul feelings that make the mind susceptible 
ol’ enjovmtnt in cverv fortune. 

\\ e have liii't<Ml at want of selection as one of the errors com¬ 
mitted l)v ilic Isfliior <)l iiic‘>e letters. Not only he has printed 
a consi(!cr:d)!«‘ nutid)cr without any adecjuate reason, but he has 
one or two which, ought undoubtedly to have been sup- 
pro'-s 'd. 'riic wi-iCst of iixm v\iil sometimes write thouglitlessly, 
niul ( ven (boli'-idy to their most intimate filends, in moments of 
hurry ami fatigue; but it is only of such tirst*rate j^rsonages 
that the juiblie ought ever to sec tfie productions of every care¬ 
less hour. Men of an inferior, though highly distinguished 
stamp, cannot allbrd, in point of reputation, to be so exhibit¬ 
ed, and the di'^fday is not sullicicntly interesting to the multi¬ 
tude. So, the best of men, in tlie confidence of private friend¬ 
ship, will fi t'ijuentlv express themselves respecting others, witli 
n seve'rity painlid to its objects if known, yet almost as innocent 
atid indeed unavoidable as thought itself, where there is no idea 
*)f a (Itsclosure. 'I'lie rash publication of such cfl’usioiis, come 
from w 1) it (juiirter thev may, is no doubt interesting enough to 
the world, ever greedy t)f invective ; but we can never too sc- 
verelv cot ('emn it as a breach of duty both towards the authors 
and the snl jccts of them. The editor has erred in botli these 
particulars, ami especially in the latter.—Why was the Seven¬ 
teenth r.,riter pnblishetl ? It consists entirely of abuse, cither of 
iimisi’llOr other*, 'riie melancholy tOJie of his own mind, ho'V 
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amiable soever, presents tbe strength of bis niKlerstancliiig to 
us in an unfavournble and, from llie informatum in tbe 

note, we should think an ttnfair lijdif; (()r the editor there says, 
that such was very far Irom beinfj ‘ his real and habitual tem- 


‘ As for tile scenes wliich I have passed, I know of none whicli 
bring pleasure to my memory ;—only my own family, yourself, Losh, 
Mrs W. and one or two other friends, are all that I would except 
from oblivion. Kvery thing else presents to me either a duty ne¬ 
glected, or a folly ct>mmitted, or a loss of time, or abuse of the few 
powers which I have, or hopes madly conceived and cruelly frus¬ 
trated. I recall no year, no month, no week, scarcely an entiie day, 
passed without some feeling which has embittered all the rest of it. 
S'ou think I exaggerate—I assure you I do nor. I do not talk of 
die time I passed at school. T was then thoughtle^^s; and, though 
not particularly happy, yet I was not otherwise. When I first wcmi 
to college I was dissipated, and regretted every day what I com¬ 
mitted every day : I spent more money than I ought, and again re¬ 
gretted that 1 put my father to so much expense During this pe- 
riod I was half the day very comfortless; reproaches and exhorta¬ 
tions made me endeavour to redeem, what I never have done, my 
lost time. I was then ambitious—and no one can conceive with 
what fretful impatience I waited for t/:e time of trial, and with what 
fears and pains I expected the decision of those tiiiliug h.oiv urs. I 
should have lieen ill if I had not sucreeded—and when I did, I was 
not happy f'r tliree moments, hecause f recollected that more would 
be expected of me the following year. Before f left college, as evil 
things always grow fast, I felt a much higher ambition, but equally 
foohsh—till, all on a sudden, without being either disappointed or 
gratified, it nearly died away of itself. ’ p. lO-k, lOo. 

The remaining part of the letter is chiefly filled with very un¬ 
measured invectives against the dijilomatic gentlemen whom he 
he luul met with in his travels, and who, as we learn from o- 
tlier parts of his correspondence, had, without any exception, 
treated him vvitli peculiar kindness and attention. It is true 
the Editor does not print their names at full length, cxccjit one, 
who is only described as ‘ a simple, plain man,—fat, good 
* humoured and unaffected, ’—and therefore named distinctly. 
But, by means of initials, titles, asterisks, and the red-book 
for the year, every one of those whom he lashes in blank, be¬ 
comes easily discoverable, and as well known as the individuaJ 
who is spared at full length. And how, we must ask the Re¬ 
verend Editor, does he think that a gentleman who bad lived 
on habits of friendly intercourse with his brother, and to whom 
in the same sentence, the brother admits his obligations, will 
like to see himself described by him as ‘ full of pretension, sin- 
‘ gularity and mystery—nHccting openness, without a spark of 
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‘ ingormousncss in liis cl\aracfpr—on people, who think 
‘ liiiii frank—a Jniniorist, first hy plot, latterly by hal)it—one 
‘ for whom no tliploniatic artifice is too eross ’—and so forth ?— 
Or how is another ofonr ministers likely to be pleaded at seeiiiLj 
himselMu'lil up as * an empty coxcomb of seven feet fiitj;li, fit 

* object to sit in state under tin* clipped win'i;s oi' the imperial 
‘ ca^fk*; ’—'‘’kI therewithal likenwl miro ‘ a stiified thinj.^ in a 

* naturalist’s cabinet (»f outlandish rarities, ’ the more like, 
‘ because it has no entrails ’ (p. 107). IMr Uobcrt ^rweddcll 
surely must h.ive fort^olteu the pain which siic.h abuse miu ijive ; 
othei v\ise one so siiiet in his mo;al and rclifrioiis principles as 
lie sliiiws himseil’ to be, inacr could so far have forgotten the 
first of ehristi.an ihi'ies. lie must lia\'(‘ lor'rotten, at all event.', 

•the iVeiinifs towards his broiher's memorv, which such disclo- 
Mires in.!\ exciie; otlierwise, one .'o alleetii>nately attached to 
that brother, and so /ealons for Ins f.isnc, never could have so 
wainfoiily coiitrilmted to imp ur it. I le makes some kind of 
apolo^V ^he lnstiiu“'S ol these tii'cisions in another passage; 
Imt Wiiiild it not h ive been bitter to mppre.ss tlie hasty abuse, 
and save the apolo^jv ?—It is tnii\ paiiilnl to make such refle¬ 
xions ; but our iluty is impciative, and we should betray it by 
sujipre.ssiiiir them. 

'Idle Ivlitor has accompanied the letfors with a very ample 
< ommcrifary in the notes. 'I'iu’se are, no doubt, convenient, 
lor tlicy leave nothmsjj unexpl.iiimd. Kvevy person and thmi; re¬ 
ferred to ill the text, that could raise any iloubt or difficulty in 
the reader’s mind, is fully described in the notes,—and we may 
add, not a few pei'ons and tliiuffs that couKl have created no 
soi l of embai rassmeiit, liad they been left without annotation, 
'i’luis, in p. Mr 'rwetkiell happens to make mention, in a 

letter, of a cold at 10 decrees of ‘ lleanmur ; ’—whereupon the 
learned lulitor ^ives us an account of Ileaumur and his tlienno- 
nieter, with a couple iAJoimnlcc lor euiivertin^ cle^rce.s tif f'ah- 
renlicit and Iteaiimur into one., ‘other. So, the mention of An¬ 
selm lianduri, liavini' very propiJy led to an account of that 
amitjuar}, the editor cannot tell us that he was born at llagusa, 
without adding, that it is ‘ a small republic situated in Dalma¬ 
tia, on the coast of the Adriatic ; ’ and that ‘ Meleda or Mcli- 
ta, ’ is ‘ perhaps the IMelila of St Paul.’ (p. 1^71.) We have 
another instance of simplicity or prolixity (we hardly know 
which it is) in p. 131. j where an ordinary jest in the text occa¬ 
sions this note. 

‘ The quadruple estimation of any moral or physical quality pos¬ 
sessed by an individual in an eminent degree, is a familiar idiom of 
the French language ; but is more usually applied to bodily strength. 
The hist s.iic.istic application of having “ de I’csprit comme quatjc^Vr 
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is said to have been made by Piron to the French acatiemy. consist¬ 
ing of forty members (and usually styled “ Lcs Qi/ntof/tr ’*'j ; and 
it is here adopted as a figure of speech by C’cmite O’Donne), \\liO 
had much of the playfulness of Parisian conversation, irnptating, 
that 25 Enehsh possessed amonest them the entire brniifi of' 4. 
(Ed.)’ p. 131. 

But perhaps the note in p. TiO. excw’eds all the others. Mr 
Twcddell having, in one of those letters to his father, wlriel 
there was no occasion for pulrlishiiig, dc'Ciilred the iinilonu 
which he used as a court <lress, unfortui)aiel 3 r '•poiiks of it> 
‘ blue lappel, ’ wliich he thought sufheicntly iuLelligilrle e.nd ;u- 
cnratc. Not .so the more accurate ami most inielliuihle KiJifor, 
who thus annotates— 

‘ Lappel is called in Freneli triris; being merely the revers- 

* ing or turning back of the front lining ; /aiinu, •'»euis tube 

* the proper eijuivalcnt ii» English ; lappel applying more spe- 
‘ cifically to the ait or outline than to any dilierei.ee trf colour, 
f (Ed.)’ p. .51. 

A consideration of the Apjicndix now bring-, ns to resume 
the question of the MlS.S. and drawing.sj am! ha\ing already 
shown the great amount and bulk of these remaii.n of .Nlr 
Tweddtll, we are next to iiujuire, how' sueli liti imy trea'-nres 
have disappeared. In performing this most impoiiant run t ol 
Ids task, tile Editor deserves alimvt immirigled }M ai-<>. I lo 
might have brought forward his piord’s in a more distinct ami lu¬ 
minous order, but he lias at any ratt* mdidi.Ily prodiieed them ; 
and though we would fain hope that lie pas-c-. too hiir-ili a sen¬ 
tence on those wliom he aecn.'-cs of delaining the (ailic'etions, and 
are willing to believe that they will yet be jno.Ineeil, we must 
admit that tlic case i.s a strong one as it now stmids,—that an 
answer on every point is most iinperiou'ily called jor,—am! th.rt 
the ladilor has not shrunk from the ‘di’aliil di'-tharge of a du¬ 
ty attended wiili mmh trouble, and jios-ibly v^ilh so'ue ri'^k. 
Anxious with him and with rlie w hole hlei ary world th at this 
mystery should be cle.ared up, and sineoreiy desirous that the 
explanation most satislael- rv to all parties .should he obtained, 
by the discovery and piociuctinn of the papeis, we shall ((Uitri- 
butc all that lies in our power to the acconiplislimenl of tins ob¬ 
ject, by staling distinctly the manner in which ilie decrimenls 
bcibre us, forming the Ajrpendix, show those papeis lo liave 
been dispo.'.ed of. 

The reader will recollect, that the papers consisted of two 
portions ; the notes, journals and (Iraw ings, fouml in Mr 'J’wed- 
dell’s repositories at Athens after his tleeease—and those which 
lie had deposited witli Mr 7'horuton bclore he lei’t C’oiistantin- 
yple^ the former containing the fruits of his rescaiclic.s xq 
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ihcvcc'y tlic latter consisting of his collections from the time 
<)l his laiuliiii; on the Conlinoiil, till the coinniencemciit of his 
journey to Aihen.s. W c shall pursue the history of these two 
portIS in their order. 

As ^oon as Mr Spencer Smythe, then ic'-ident British mi¬ 
nister at the I'ortc, Iseaid of Mr Twediioll’s death, (with whom 
he appear.s to have been in habits of intimacy), he sent in- 
itrnetions to the Coniiil and \'iee-consui at Athens, wiio had 
taken an inventory of the property, as we have alreuily staled, 
and who l>ad officially reportcil, liiat they held them in deposite 
until further directions should ar"ivQ. Mr Smythe’s orders 
were, tiiat they should bo sent by sea to him at Constantinople; 
and they were shipjicd accordingly about llie end of Nhwember 
consigned to Mr Smythe. 'I'iie ves>.LI was unfortunately 
wrecked in tlie sea of Marmora; init the j)roperty in question 
was all saved, an.ti carric<l by tlie peraon under whose care it was 
sent, to Con.^tantinople, wliere it was taken possession of be¬ 
fore it rcacheti Mr iSmythe, l)y an or<ler of I^ord Elgin, who 
had juT.t arrived as ambassador. I 'liiler this authority it w'as 
retaiULcl in custody of tli(‘ khigli-h embassy ; and, notwithstand¬ 
ing the remonstrances of Mr Thornton, \\a< siiflered to remain 
in the cellars for eight wetks nno})ened, although suilering ex¬ 
tremely from damp since the shipwreck. At length, about the 
end of .lannary IbOO, llie papers were unpacked, and arlisU 
were employed to insjiecl tlie tlrawiiigs. 'i’hcy appear to have 
been a gov,d deal damaged, tlioiigli the evidence is contradicto¬ 
ry to the extent of the injury : But Signor Lusieri, a well 
known Italian aitist, llien under Lord Elgin’s patronage, hav¬ 
ing inspecied lliern, has since asserted ili-vtincily that they were 
‘ in a 1 ecoverable state, and miglit easily be copied.’ It is 
also known that some of them ivrn; copied, and that the co¬ 
pies arc in the hands of a gentleman in this country. The evi- 
<leneo of the MiSS. and drawings having conic into Lord El¬ 
gin's pos-'ission is clear bc 3 ond all cavil; Lusieri admits it; 
and Dr lliinl, chaplain to the embassy, states his having seen 
them. ISinu'on, too, under whose care they were sent, deposes, 
that he saw MSS. and drawings spread tmt to be dried on the 
amba^sador’s table; and that among them was a gold watch, 
which he recognized as part of Mr iVeddcH’s property. 

’I'lie otiior, aiid nu'ie bulky portion of Mr IVeddell’s collec¬ 
tions, which he had left in Mr Thornton’s custody, was happi¬ 
ly saved by that gentleman’s strenuous and disinterested exer¬ 
tions, from a fire which destroyed part of his premises; and it 
was retained by him until Lord Elgin ordered it to be sent to 
^lis residence, about the same time that he began the examine 
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tion of the Aflicnian collections. Topjether with this order, M: 
Thornton received a notice to attend himself, anti he saw tli" 
packages, of which he had the care, opened and exantii'od. 
He recognized the Swiss journal, and other ni.anuscripts/ and 
the different articles which he had seen Mr Tweddell put up in 
the trunks. 'J'he contents of the packages were all taken out, 
and expt)scd on the table and chairs of the room, where Mr 
Thornton also saw the collections from Athens. Of this room 
Lord Elgin kept the key ; and he locked it up himsell when 
they left it, the different articles remaining exposed. Sotne 
weeks after this period, Mr Thornton going to his warehouse, 
saw several of the boxes which had been sent from the English 
residence j and, upon opening them, he found that they con¬ 
tained many of the things which had been in Mr Tweddell’s 
trunks; bn? alt the dt rni.Hn;^s aud ynanuscripts loere fntssiv^i^; nor 
could they be found by the most diligent search, nor was any 
lurthcr communication made to him upon the subject of tliem. 

A short time previous to his taking possession of Mr 'I'wcd- 
dell’.s property. Lord Elgin had written a letter to a friend, in 
which he says—‘ llis et)rrcspnndencc, and his papers, as wa>ll 
‘ as the collections he had made, shall he carefully sent home; 

* and 1 will direct any trifle of expense which I believe to bcMiue 

* on his account, to he paid, that no delay may arise, on this 

* pretext, in transmitting his effects home to his parents. From 
‘ the industry and knowledge Mr Tweddell displayed in his li- 
■* tcrary pur.snits, his lo-^s is con'-idered to he as serious a one as 

* could ha\(‘ happened to those who set a value on the riches of 

‘ Circcee. ’ (p. Eut he made no conimunicatifm whatever 

to Mr 'rwcddell’s family, who wailed with some irnpalicnce for 
the fulfilment of the intentions kindly expressed in this letter. Al¬ 
though a good deal alarmed by a letter from Mr JSpeneer ISmylhe 
in April ISO], complaining that all his attempts to procure an ar¬ 
rangement of the affair were frustrated, and that ‘ he had been 

* doomed to become an impotent sfiectator of so much misma- 
‘ nagement as rendered the topic very ungrateful, ’ they com¬ 
missioned Dr Clarke, who was then at Constantinople, to wait up¬ 
on his Lordship ; and he is here called upon by the Editor to say 

* whether his representations, made in the most respectful and 

* earnest manner, were not met with rudeness and rebuke.' 
The only answer, it seems, which the ambassador w'ould give, 
was a general and positive declaration ‘ that the property had 

* been sent home in compliance with the in.structions of Mr 

* Tweddell’s father; and that the interference of the gentleman 

* referred to was equally superfluous and unauthorized. ’ (p. ti5H.) 
>j|7pon Lord Elgin’s return to hinglaiid, and these inquiries be- 
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irig renewed, nil tlint ronld lie obtained from liim wa*;, that be 
eould add * nothing to the aeeoiint he had already given of the 
‘ Gtnbarkation of Mr ^'weddell’.s property at Oonstantinople. * 

It ,\s natural then to iiupiire, upon what ground'? this very ge¬ 
neral account of the matter is supposed to b<'a correct one; 
whether his Lordship’s rrcoileclion, thus vaniie, though peremp- 
tor}’, is likely to be accurate ; Imav lar circumstances and evi¬ 
dence eoneur in raising a suspicion that he has not suniciently 
taxed his memory, and that, if he gave himself the trouble 
(which his known love of letters, and more ospeciallv Ins attach¬ 
ment to the nionumcnls of antient art, must incline him to think 
light), he might bring other particulars to his muni, and per¬ 
haps be able to trace the valuable remains so much song lit after, 
and to produce them to the livxfiil owner.;, for the beiiclit of the 
world. Now, in answering those questions, it is most material 
to observe, that the Noble pei '-ion gives no reference to anv ship, 
or captain,—no invoice or bill of lading, eeriifieule of health or 
letter of advice ;—in sh'irt, lie supports his statement by no do¬ 
cumentary evidence wbate ver. ])r 1 luiU. indeed, says be thinks 
the collections were shiiqaal in the J)Knrn)i, and consigned to 
the care of Mr Losh at Newcastle, under the ‘■iiperiniendancc 
of Professor Carl\le. Ihit, in llic place. Dr Hunt’s ac¬ 
count is replete with inaccuracy, and ch arly appears to be the 
result of a very ob.seurc recollection of the circumstances. iSe- 
coudhj^ That gentleman was intimately connected with Lord El¬ 
gin in the whole emirsc of the transaction, 'ihirdlij^ Mr Thorn¬ 
ton in his loiter distinctly asserts, tlnit he never heard of the ship¬ 
ment on board any vessel bound to England ; allhoiigb, from 
Ids having bad the custoily of the papers lelt in (Constantinople, 
and having been reijuosted by Lord Elgin to be present at their 
examination, it was most natural to give him notice of their em¬ 
barkation. He adds that tlie Duncan was there during 1800, but 
sailctl for JSmyrna and Egypt on militaiy sc-rvice, not for England. 
'Phis also appears from a letter of Mr VVerry the British consul 
at Smyrna, b'oiirtfdij^ though Dr Hunt says, in his first letter, 
that ‘ hesaX'O the papers put on board an English vessel, he thinks 
‘ the Duuccni^ ’ including the Swiss .lournal by name (p, 450.), 
yet, in his second letter, he only says that ‘ In* viosi Jinnly bc- 
*• lieves it was transmitted, with whatever else wa.s thought likelj 
* to be intore.sting, to Mr 'rWeddcH’s family’ (p. 4,52.); an altera¬ 
tion of his testimony which, according to every rule in u.se for 
sifting the correctness of a witness’s recollection, is quite fatal 
to it. JMhtlify he says, that he ‘ most firmly believes ’ the ship¬ 
ment was made ‘ uiulcr the supcrintcndance of Professor Car- 
‘ Ivie, wdioso connexion with Mr Losh, and with the north of 
England, rendered him the fittest person in the embassy to 
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‘ fiiffil tluit tliily ; ’ alilioimb, in the first letter, lie lirnl said, dis- 
tiiictly, that ‘ Professor Carlyle directed them to Mr Losh’seare, 
‘ for Mr'l\veil(ieirs fiimily. ’ fSo that, at first, he recollects as 
a tact, IVofcssor Carlyle dircctiiii^ them to Mr I.odi ; and aher- 
wards, when he is desired to be more particular in his roc.illec- 
lion, he can only j]i;ive tlic consiirninent to Mr laish as a matter 
ot inference, and tin? interference of Professor Carlyle as a mat¬ 
ter of beiici. Me also says, that ‘ he believts’ the Prol’c-sor 
eonsnhed Mr Thornton as to the shipment, and that it was m'ule 
in the Duncan, by his advice. We have seen tliat this is posi¬ 
tively tlenietl 1 a' ?dr ’I’lioinion ; and Prou's^or (’arlyle has been 
tlead many years. Il'nvever, Mr Pv)'-h h.)s rui nished the snh- 
fclanceol liis conversation-, witli !ii:n upon this mailer, from whicli 
it is quite clear I iiat lie could not lie.vf'p.jcked up and dn leted 
the pajicr,-. to Mr Lie h , for he (.nU to-M ihat t'-Mtlcman that 
‘ he had seen jia. l:e(i siu ii }, qiers as LniJ Plyin tlioULdit pro- 
‘ fier; ’ wherea--, if he had conM*_ni('i_l llieni to Mr Losli, he 
must have tolil him so at oma-. Il is perhaps material to add, 
j’rom the circumstance of Lord L';^in and Dr I Innt liotli ap- 
pe.iliiiir to Prol'-s-.or Carlyle}, tti it he exiire.sed hiai'-ell to Mr 
Lo-iii in ‘•m'li terins of his l/erdslnp, as we are under tlie neces- 
^itv of sM}ipri>->m' 4 . (p. IGU.) \Vc prc'-ume tin* foj-cmiin^ re¬ 
marks arc sullicient to destiov the whole w'('i<^ht (>1 the evidence 
supi'/oseci to be idl'ortled by Dr Muni’s letters in siqqioU of Lord 


i.[fill’s recollections. 

We have already stated the substance of his liord-hip’.s an¬ 
swer to DrClaike’s indiiirie.s, and to the ajjplications of Mr 
'I’weddcli’s friends after ids return in iSOti. h'or several years 
ilie matter was dropt; but in c.oiisecjuence of some cireiun.staiiees 
coining to li^rht in IHK), a correspoiuieiice was opened with linn, 
ioul (jiit'stioiis put in cousiiierabie detail. His ansvvers contain, 
it may he presumed, his whole case ; and therefore wo cannot 
ijvoitl rcj^retliii^ that the ICditor tlid not in-.ert thorn at iiill 
length, instead of giving their substance. The lollovving is the 
statement. 

‘ iiis Lordship politely acknowledges the Interest vvliirh he feels 
in the subject submitted to him, and most happy w'ouid he be to 
liave it in his pow'er in any way to contribute to elucidate those to¬ 
pics to which the inquiries are directed. Ilis memory, iiowever, he 
is sorry to say, does not supply him with any rccollcclions sufii- 
cieiitly precise for that purpose; though he is not without some “ im¬ 
pressions” remaining on Ids mind, by the help of wldch he ventures 
£0 state, in substance, as follows :— 

‘ That certain elfects of Mr Tweddell, sent from Greece by sea, 
w'ere brought to the residence of the English mission at lY'ra, after 
having first suffered shipwreck; that among tliem were several draw¬ 
ings executed by a French artist, some memoranda of inscriptionsj, 
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and a few “ trifling notes” on bis Tour in Greece; and that the 
whole lj iM been so rniich damaged by salt water as to warrant the 
d<;sc’ ipfi-'ii (for so it is expressed) of being ** in a very deplorable 
His Lordship’s “ impression ” further is, that some of the 
go tbVnen attaciied to the embassy did charge themselves with the 
ni' ' liitnu'diate care of the property in question ; and he believes 
th il was sent home, either under the personal care ( f the late Pro- 
fe-so*- Carlyle, or, by his direction, in a merchant ship called the 
Duncan, along with several bexes of presents to IMr Pitt and Lord 
Grenville. ’ 

‘ Tlie n<>b1c Earl being subsequently rc(|ucstcd to consider more 
partlcnhuly, nliat might he tlie number and peculiar, description of 
tlic packages received from Athens, with p.irtlcnl.irs relating t.) 
their embarkation on bn.ird the “ Dniitfin,” coniines himself to a 
simple declar.ition, that lie had already taxed his recollection to the 
utteimnst, and is un.:hle to discover, either in his mind or amoimst 
his papers, a:.;, rncmojandiim alluding in any way to the circum¬ 
stances of llii; trail action. To certain questions proposed at the 
same tlnio, Wb.ether J.iisieii was not permitted to make copies Irom 
sonic f t the Athenian drawings ? and, ^Vhether any transcript was 
ever made of ll;e j-iurnals, or any notes or extracts taken from the 


various mannscripts I iis Lordsliip replies to the former, by inti¬ 
mating, that Lusieri was not at that period in Turkey; and of course 
lie feels confident that he never did copy any of the drawings allud¬ 
ed to, or any others which were 1 mnd in Mr Tweddell’a collections, 
—Adverting to the latter, he ohseives, tlial he has no “ guess or be¬ 
lief” that any copy was taken of the journals, or any extracts or 
notes from the manuscripts : “ It is possible (his Lordship adds) that 
some of the notes or inscriptions may have been copied, being in the 
hands of the several gentlemen of the embassy engaged in similar 
researches; but he has none in his possession, nor does he know of 
any. 

‘ Leing solicited once again to recollect, Whetlicr he did ever re- 


ccive from Mr Thornton two trunks, which bad been confided to 


liini by Mr Tweddell, containing bis journals of Swif y.erland and the 
Crimea, and other literary effects ? My Lord Elgin briefly and dis¬ 
tinctly re[)lies, that he has no recollection of any sucli delivery be¬ 
ing made by Mr Thornton : ” But he would wi-jli it to he uiider- 
utood, “ that any de|)osite made into the custody of the nibsion, by 
no means necessarily came under his own individual observation ; 
that he did not take charge of the eflects, while there were persons 
in the embassy who, iV(»m their connexions in England and their si¬ 
tuation, more nalurally could see to iliein. ” He insists on the 
length of the interval which has elajiscd since tlie date of the trans¬ 
actions ; And, having intimated how “ very transiently ” the matters 
jn debate originally came before him, and how anxiously he has 
availed himself of his fading “ impressions” to give all possible in¬ 
formation on a subject so extremely interesting, the noble Earl takes 
hitf leave, by expressing a general persuasion, that every thing rciat- 
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ing to Mr Tweddell’s concerns “ must” have been sufficiently ex¬ 
plained at the lime, in one way or other,’ p. 361—36.5. 

We Inve hitherto seen ].ovd islgin’s general statement only 
in the I'ght tifan account wholly nnsupported by evidence ^ out 
when he gives ji iiioie particular narrative, he is not merely un- 
Bupported, he is contradicted—and his story is, moreover, full of 
improbability. In the place, it seems quite nnaccountahle 
tliat the incidents should have made so slight an impression U])on 
)iim as he represents, 'rhey were of an extraordinary nature, and 
of rare occurrence ; they had happened iiulced at a eon.siderablc 
di.staip’c of lime; but hisjTcolleetion had been taxed very early 
h'V Dr (darke, and a lew yens later by other fric'ods, on his ar- 
jival in Knglaml they jelated to the Mihjccts of his favomite 
pursuits, which had occupied much of liis time in 'i'uikey, ami 
had continued to intercsl him warrrdy at home. Besicics, he 
is proved to liavc paid jiarticular attention t«> the papers and 
<lrawiiio>, hoih hy the facts formerly stated, and by what wc are 
prrsintlv lo .".dd. Si'cnndb/^ as he had, in a letter already cited, 
professed his intention of transmitting the property to jSIr I’wed- 
dcll’s family, and of delraying any txj)en.sc>h which might he in¬ 
curred to avoid all dcl.iv, it is very nnlikeb' that he should, 
50 on after, 1 ki\c abanthmed all care of it; that it should liave 
been shipjicd without a line of advice being sent to any one, 
or any document taken to vouch tlio shij iiu nt. 'J'iui dlij^ he. 
Hates that tlicy were sent at the same I mu* v\i ili some jn esents 
to Lord (irenvillc and Mr i’ltl :—now it is a-'Coi lained that Loid 
(ircnvillc received his packages sale, as it mav he piesnimd Mr 
Pitt did also. TomIhly^ the Dmnon am! her l.uiiiig have been 
most minutely traced hy oliieial documents, and the staterneiils 
of the persons entrusted with the care of the ship and her cargo ; 
and it appears that the v. hole of it reached laigland in two other 
vessels on whidi it was transhipped ; lhal there was not one 
package for either IMr Losli or Mr 'J'weddell’s family; and that 
the only private property, out of the’ orelinare eourse, consisted of 
some packages for Mr Nesbitt, Loul J'>Igin’s father-in-law. 
Tyihliji Ins Lordship spe aks most lightly of the value of tlie pro¬ 
perty, particularly of the (ireek ce^llcctions, which he calls ‘ se- 
‘ veVal drawings, ’ ‘ some memorandji of inscriptions, ’ and 

* a few trifling notes of a tour, ’ idl completely damaged. 
Wherea*; Mr 7’hornton, who assiste d at the examination of them 
in Lord Elgin’s presence, not cnly gives a very different ac¬ 
count of them, as we have already slated, but mentions his 
having had a conversation in 1801 with Lord Elgin, who de¬ 
scribed Dr Hunt as having been ‘ prepared for superintending 
‘ his (Lord E.’s) artists then employee! at Athens, by loeiking 

* over Twcddell’s papers. ’ (p. 380.) This is a very material 
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fact; and still more so is that assertion of the editor in p. 369, 
il'cont'cf, that many of Mr Tweddell’s ori£;;inal drawinji^s were 
in his T.ordship’s possc'^-^ion hniir after the period in ques- 
tioi'y and that copies from tlu'se*, taken by land K.’s permission, 
have been acinally inqu-clcd by tlie editor himsi>|f, hi'4 

I.ordsliip’s rt'collcction respectimr Lusieri and Mr Thornton is 
pecnliarly incorrect—tlie former })avin<r lieen in Tmkcv at tlie 
time, and the latter havinjr sfon the Swiss and other collections 
left under his care, in Lord L.’s own koe})injnr. Indeed, it is 
not a little remarkable, tha.t I.ord L. should, in his letters to 
the Editor, deny all kno’.vledsve of tlie latter portion of property, 
when he had .Jckno\vle(li>ed to Mr IJaniilton, ol the Secretary 
of Slate’s olliee (p. the accuracy of Mr d’hornfori’s state¬ 

ment, in which the several articles of that portion are described 
as bavinjr been taken out of their packages in his Lordship’s 
presence, after being sent to the residence by his orders, (p. 372, 
et Sf(j(/i) 

We are now drawijig towards the close of ihc-c details. In 
November 1813, the Ilcvorend Editor presented a memorial to 
the Levant Company, in order to r)btain a search of their re¬ 
cords and depositories at Constantinople, (a search which prov¬ 
ed (juitc fVuitloss); and in the statement of facts upon which he 
grounded this application, he preferred substantially the same 
chargtvs airainst Lor<! Elgin, which the volmne before ns con¬ 
tains at greater length. In particular, he asserted, that his Lord- 
ihip had seized the Athenian CoIlectii)ns in an arbitrary man- 
Ticr, and without any lawful right to iliem ; that he had obtain¬ 
ed possession of those left in Mr Tlu)rnton’.s custody ; that his 
account of having sent, them home by the Dancun was supported 
by none of the usual documentary evidence ; and that the whole 
of the pr()j)erty in question, after being in Lord Elgin’s ‘ imme¬ 
diate keeping and sole administration, ’ liad utterly disappear¬ 
ed. These assertions relative to I.oril Klgin, it may be observ¬ 
ed, were not e'-sentitdly conncsted with the desire of the inemt>- 
lial ; and therefore, tliey could only be regardetl as charges a- 
gainst him. I'lie C’onipany transmitted a cofiy of it, in the first 
instance, to that noble person ; and his letter, upon receiving 
it, is deserving of observation. He gives no denial whatever of 
the plain and obvious imputation contained in the assertions of 
the rncinoi ialist; but contents himself with calling upon that 
gentleman to * furnish distinct and formal proof, ’ not of all the 
assertions, but of the fiist only—which involves almost as much 
matter of legal clisj)nte as of Let. Mr Tw'eddcJJ, in a long, and 
extremely confused and ill written letter, produces his proof; 
and we hear no more of this correspondence with Lord Elgin. 
Uut, at any rate, we must admit, that his silence as to all the 
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otlicr parf<« of the memorial which related to him, either direct¬ 
ly or by obvious implication, is exceedingly stranjre. ]t seemed 
an occasion for downright, unequivocal denial; and, consider-- 
iti^- the colour of the insinuation that had been made, the ^fhost 
fastidious obs( rver mifi;ht even have pardoned a little watmth 
and vehemence in the manner of meeting it. Besides, this was 
not tlic first time that the noble Lord had heard of these things. 
He liad been pretty bluntly attacked in print, more than once, 
upon the score of Mr Tweddell’s property. He had lost his 
temper when applied to by Dr C’larke for an account of it. He 
had been involved in a correspondence about it with tiio nearest 
of kin, who had put the most minute and harassing questions 
respecting it. "Hie official communication, therefore, of the me¬ 
morial, containing the ciiarges embodied, seemed to jnesent a 
favourable opportunity at least for broadly affirming that they 
vei'c utterly unfounded from beginning to end ; instead of this-, 
we only find a suggestion to the Company that they should call 
for proofs r>f one of the statements. Nor is this a case in which 
distance of lime anrl imperfect recollection can be held of much 
avail—for the things, plainly insinuated at least, if not directly 
alleged, are such as, we hope arul trust, the noble person must 
{x'n(m himself to be, and to have always been, incapable of, with¬ 
out any efiiu t of memory. The details he may have forgotten ; 
but, wlicn the question is, whether he kept possession of another 
man’s property, and wheiher, during the last fifteen years, he has 
appropriated it to his own use—we answer for him—noj and 
deny the charge, if it were dated fifty years hack. It is to be 
lamented that he did not adopt this course himself, and follovr 
it up by instituting such a rigorous examination, both of his re¬ 
collection and his repositories, as might set the controversy at 
rest, by producing tlie valuable remains so anxiously sought af¬ 
ter, or at length explaining the manner and causes of their dis¬ 
appearance. 

VVT* most earnestly hope, that the merits of this question be¬ 
ing now fairly brought before the publick, the general interest 
excitetl by it may have such an effect on his Lordship’s feelings^ 
should the statements in these pages have failed to persuade him, 
that some reparation is due to himself, as well as to the literary 
world. 'I hrit no legal inensurcs have been instituted for bring¬ 
ing the matter to a final settlement, wo can hardly regret, if the 
object shall be acconqilishcd in this more amicable way. What 
ihe ultimate result may be, we presume not to conjecture, be¬ 
cause we know^ not the whole of the case; much, in all proba¬ 
bility, remains to be disclosed on Lord Klgin’s part. The only 
thing which may safely be asserted is, that things cannot rest 
vliere tliey now are; and this we do very confidently aifirm. 
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In llic mean lime, \vp cannot close this volume, >utliout ex¬ 
pressing oiir regret that tlie Editor shoulti have u-ed in several 
perts of his long Appetulix, language with respect to this nohlc 
pers('n, of an extremely scurrilous nnture. We cannot quote 
it, iKir allude to it more [jartieiilarly. Wliat his writings want 
in precision, clearness, and arrangement, in all the constituent 
jiarts of luminous and powerlul statement, cannot be supplied 
i)y the insertion of mere abuse. An excuse may perhaps be 
sought in the Avounded feelings of so near a relative,—and un- 
fjUC''lionably tliih consideration has its weight: Ihit feelings may 
be regulated, if they cannot be stifled; otherwise they seem t(» 
<lis{jualily those, whom they overpower, from discharging 
thitics. 


Aur. 11. /{('i/sons for Esluhlishio^^ a Hc<^isfnf of Slaves in the 
IhitvJi Cotonu's: a Erporl of a i'lmnutire of the Afn- 

can Institution. Puhlis/icd ha Order of that Society, Kvo. 
pp. 1 IfA. ll.itchard. London, ISlo. 


*\7^r ought regularly to have devoted this article to the consi- 
^ ’ dentum of the Aimuai llcport of the African Institution, 
and the otlua* publications more immediately connected with it. 
Ihit tlie subject announced in the title is ol’ such great import¬ 
ance, and so urgently piessed upon our attention by its ap¬ 
proaching discm.sioii in Parliament, that w'e are obliged to in¬ 
ter! in't the UMi d course ot oiir proceeding, ami ilevote (iurselves, 
f(»r tlu’ presciit, exclusively to the (|ncstioti of Kegi«<trv. \\ c 
have more tlnin once had occasion to notice it generally, and to 
express the Impe, enterlainc'd hv ns iu common with all who 
liave well studied fiidian a.fi’iirs, that it might speedily be 

breughi foinvaid in the Legislaiuie. Lhis |n'ocecding has now 
been begun, e.ud we trust the next Session will witness its com¬ 
pletion. 

Alilioiigh iho tract before ns appears in tlie shape of a Re¬ 
port, ii I", ot camrve, li all such pioduclions, snb-'iiintially tin" 
vcork ol an individual. 1( is fit on every account that wx* men¬ 
tion his nanu'. His recent conduct in re(irim>- from I’arliamcnt, 
upon grounds (d' a nature purely con^-iemiiuis ; his great and 
powerful--(-rMei s in the cause of the Abi-litum, but more espe¬ 
cially ill releremto the sub|, tr of flic piesont Report; and ttie 
nioOisfy wliuii has al\‘. i)s promp'ted him to withhold hi^ naan.' 
from Ins many adimra!) e jmhlu'afions upon colonial (|ucstion‘. 
lender it a diny pc'culnrly i!iciniil;e'it upon us, in this place, to 
couimeuu.rate Air IStepbcn. W'^e have every rca-on to believe 
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that the plan of a Slave Rej^istry, no'.v adoptee! in the conquered 
isIamU, originated with him j and that lie unrmnittintjly watch¬ 
ed over its execution. The extension tif the plan to the old £et- 
tlement'i, is likewise his proposal; and it is understood that he 
has performed the task of unlolfling its tyronnds in this Hef)ort. 
Had ho continued a member of the Ic-^islatiire, in all probability 
ho would have brought forward the measure, which, after his 
honourable retirement, has been introduced by Mr W’ilberlbrce: 
And we havf no doubt, that when the bill jnisses into a Jaw, Mr 
Stephen s name will, in common parlance, be annexed to it. 
Til is is an honour richly due to him; for no man ever laboured 
or sacrificed more in behalf of a measure adopted by liim from 
principle alono. It is also worth}'of his acceptance;—it is a 
simple but dignified tribute, almost the only <>ne reserved by 
the practice of tlic country, for civil w'ortli ;—it carries a states¬ 
man’s name down to alter ages, inscribed ipion the lasting co¬ 
lumns which he has reared to prop the puliliek weal;—and be¬ 
stows upon liiiii, in his own <lay, liononis which a [lalriot may 
accept, and a sage may prize. 

It is manifest, that so materia! an alteration in the law as is 
here contemplated, ought not to lie attempft d witlioai the full¬ 
est examination ol Us grounds, its nature, and its pnjbablo 
consequences. The object of tlic work before Us is to facilitate 
this investigation, by an ample statement of (he reasons which 
have convinced the t’ommil'.ee of the Aliican Institution, that 
the measure in question, is not only desireable, but e.ssenti.ally ne¬ 
cessary ; and that the change will be not only safe, Imt benefi¬ 
cial. In a critical point of view, we should not easily praise it 
too highly. A more distinct, argumentative, aiui elo({uent tract, 
has rarely apjicared iqion any jiolitical (juestion. But our atten¬ 
tion is princifially drawn to the subject marter ; and we hasten 
to lay the substance of the reasoning before the reader. 

The Report begins with a description of tlie fatal effects which 
may be cxpcctetl to arise from an illicit importation of slaves 
into the colonics since the law lias made the traffic a crime. 
With respect to the voyage, it is jilain, that negroes carried clan¬ 
destinely are, on that very account, in n rmicli worse predica¬ 
ment than if the trade were permitted, 'riie contraband com¬ 
merce is driven with tenfold greediness ; and without any of the 
regulations which were enforced to mitigate the horrors of the 
middle passage. Tlic utmost lading that can be stowed into a 
vessel will always be risked ; and the supply of firovisioris be as 
scanty as that of space for the w retclicd cargo. 'I'he slave trader, 
too, is a person of a worse description, if possible, than in times 
when the law strangely lent its sanction to his crimes j so that 




t!»e very worst of the worst parts of society are now alone en- 
jTa'jrcd in these enormities. Nor does this rest upon coitjeetine. 
‘^Itis’ (observe the Committee) ‘fully attested by e.\};en.“nce. 
‘ —The contraband slave tr.aders of America notoriously croud 
‘ their slu’p.s l)e\<ui(l any example to be found in the same eom- 
‘ merce while it was allow(>d by ilieir Jaws. Several sluukincr 

V » > 

‘ instances of this inhumanity have come under the cotfiuzince 
‘ of o’.ir prize courts. I he same dreadful distinctions also have 
‘ marked tile cases of siiifis under Portuguese and Spanish co- 
‘ lours, which have been |.rov((!, or reasonably presumed, to 
‘ beloiifT to nritish or American suui<Talcrs. ’ p. IJ. 

l?ut tills tojiic is slightly touclied upon in the very judicions 
statement now before us, and with much ju oprietv j lor it is a 
nece^sary cjmseqiurcc of the ab'oluioii, and was iniJced one of 
the argiimeiiLs urged against it from the beginning, bv those wlio 
denied the possibility of elRctually stopping the trade. Aboli¬ 
tionists, therefore, having carried tin ir miastire, cannot dwell 
much uj)on the increase of cVil that has in .some sense llowcil 
from the measure itself; tiiey can only urge this as all additi m- 
al reason for all .such supplementary arrangements as are likely 
to give il lull eiricacy. d hey must not—neither do they—deny 
that a vast amount of the irallic lias been destroyed ; ihey oiiK' 
eoiiteud, that what rein.ains, being ol a peculiarly nialiguant de- 
fcriptioii, lor the very reason that it is left in spite of the law, 
new means should be devised for enabling the law to reach ihi-. 
remnant likewise. 


'Pile elFects of the illicit 


iraihc on the conditifin of the slaves 


in the Colonies, presents more imjiortant matter of considera¬ 
tion. The emancipation of those unfortunate beings has never 
Ibrmed any part of the views entertained by the Aboliiionisii. 
They have constantly been charged with indulging in such pros¬ 
pects ; they have luiiformiy, peremptorily, and in the end suc¬ 
cessfully, repelled the charge. Not that any one, attached to the 
cause of humanity and justice, ever shut his eyes to the ultimate 
liberty of the negro race, as the result of an improved system of 
management; or even saw, without inlinite pain, the inipo.ssi- 
bility of hastening so desireable a coii'iimlnadon by diieet iegisla- 
tive interference. But, unprepared lor freedom as the iiiihapfjy 
victims of our oppression and rapacuy now are, the i.ttciapts to 
bestow it on them at ence, could only lead to their own augment¬ 
ed misery, and involve both master and slave in one (omiuoii 
ruin. A gradual improvement in their condition eoaid alone 
prepare the way Ibr restoring them to liberty ; i^ud this mipiove- 
nient was confidently expected to flow from the abolition of Lb« 
VOL. x.w. NO. oO. X 
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slave trade. Such expectations were not founded upon untried 
theories, but upon all the experience recorded in history. The 
Jot of domestic slavery in Rome was not materially softened, uu- 
til the universal extension of the empire, precluding new con¬ 
quests, cut olr the supply of slaves. Tlie laws came in, td com¬ 
plete and consolidate what private interest had begun ; and the 
mild spirit of the Christian religion, without any direct precept, 
hastened the progress of a reformation, already commenced, as 
the Report observes, before the promulgation of that system. 
It thus happened, that at the dissolution of the empire, almost 
all the domestic slaves had become free, and those employed in 
country work bad attained the condition of athrrijtti glchtc. 
The progress was nearly the same in nn>dern times ; the extinc¬ 
tion of villeinage in gross, and the liiial emaiici[)ation of the low¬ 
er orders, having followed by slow degrees the cessation of the 
warlike cip;toms which used formerly to supply the slave mar¬ 
kets. In like manner the colonics in America, where the sup¬ 
ply of negroes lias been, from various circumstances, the mo^L 
scanty, are those which have been most rcimnkablc for a mild 
treatment of tlicir slaves. It was with good reason, then, that 
th.e friends of humanity ex})ected, from the shutting of the slave 
market, an attention to the comforts, the health, the preserva¬ 
tion at lea«t, of the stock already in tlie colonics ; an adoption 
of the breeding system, when buying should be no longer prac¬ 
ticable; sncli a gradual melioration of their condition, as no di- 
ivcl inlcrfcrencc between a master and his slaves can eiroet, but 
which is absolutely neccssaiy, as it is morally certain to prepare 
them for the iiltiinate possession of tlie freedom so long vvilldicld 
from them. But it isc(jual)y clear, that these hopes arcfonncicti 
fntirely in the real and complete extinction of the trallic; and 
that, as long as any access is left open to the market, however 
narrow and precarious, the breeding system will be neglected. 
They who calculate upon a mere rise of price as sulncieiit, and 
from thence wfAdd expect salutary reforms in the management 
of plantations, neglect some of the most important circumslan- 
ccs which crept into the (jiiestiim. They forget the situation of 
.almost all jiiautcrs, specnlator>-, nr in debt, or non-resident;— spe¬ 
culators, who must by all means make speedy piofif:, and, re¬ 
garding the sugar trade as a lottery, care not whether they pay 
a little more for their tickets, as long as there arc any to he liad 
fir money, and as long as the pnzf s arc in the wheel j—debtors, 
who have not the entire controul «>f their own property, but are 
compelled to work out of it, at all risks, as much as will satisfy 
the immediate demantis of their creditors;—mm-rcsidcnis, who 
must leave the yjanngcmcnt of their estates to persons on the 
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spcjt, having no interest in their pursuing the best system, but pre- 
-fc rring the easiest j and anxious, beyond their own case, only to 
the accounts of present gain. Upon this branch of the ar- 
gunient, wc cannot resist extracting the following spirited obser¬ 
vations from the Report. I hcy arc no doubt substantially cor¬ 
rect, altliougli we think the rea'-oning somewhat exaggerated. 

‘ It is idle to tell men in such circumstances, of benefits to be at¬ 
tained, or savini>s to be made, fifteen nr twenty years hence ; and 
yet they must wait so long at least, before they profit or save tlirough 
the labour of children yet unl)orn, and by means of regulations which 
are to prepare lor the obtaining, as well as the preserving, a large 
nafive increase. 

‘ Bc'ido, the hope of distant advantages, and the cautious, calcu¬ 
lating, [patient views of the economist in the walks of European a- 
giiculfiiio oi commerce, have little or no place in the ardent and ad¬ 
venturous mind of a West India planter. He has staked his capital 
or credit, and with it his health and his life perhaps, on a game over 
uh'ch ciianee has far more influence than prudence. It is a game, 
to.), at vvhii'li the chances are greatly against Iiiin. Sugar planting 
)' a lorfery in which there an* many blanks to a prize ; but then the 
p'izc is very snlemiid .he 7nf/// attain to great opulence, and in a 
very few years. 'I’his is the irresi.^tible excitement, by the effect of 
which men aie drawn into the hazardous speculation of buying or 
.settling sug.tr estates ; and when such dazzling objects are in view, 
.:ul such risks incurred, slow-growing, and distant gains or hopes 
can have little to attract or deter. 

‘ 'riu' sugar planter, whetlicr lie buys or inherits liis estate, pos- 
■•O'-cs a projierty which is the sport of fortune, and has not there- 
fitre sucii inducciiu nts as other landholder?, have, to make sacrifices 
for It', future im|irovenient. The host settled .sugar plantation is ex- 
jiostd to siich extreme vici'.situde.s, that the fruits of patient self-de- 
j.i.il may be loot, or the vva.ste ol’ improvidence repaired in a single 
f'Ca-on. 

• lienee the peculiar rapidity with which such patrimony is often 
.‘^rent; and lieuce a stiong temptation to neglect the suggestions of 
piudence in the ease wo are considering. Convince the proprietor, 
if yon can, tliat by planting ten acres less this year than before, and 
consrcpiei.tly (limiiiioliing his consignments by ten hogsheads of su¬ 
gar in the next year, he may save three times the value in the price 
of .slaves to be pnioha'.ed fifteen years hence: what then ? “ I shall 
Jose," Ik; might tiuly reply, “‘2.)0/. in my next year’s income, 
wliieh will oblige me to s’.ibmit to tlie painful retrenchment of my 
present comforts ; perli 'p*-, for instance, the laying down my car- 
liage; and, aftr'r all, the sacrifice may prove to have been either 
liimecessary or fVnitks-’. lluiricanes, epidemic diseases, drou^its, 
or Ollier c.mse-. uia> luin my estate long before the period you men¬ 
tion ; or good ci op., aiid good markets may so enrich me within the 
same Li.ne, ll;at ft:e la\ing out even 1000/. in slaves nill require uo 

X 'J 
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unpleasant sacrifice, and put me to no inconvenience. Either of 
tliese changes is far more probable than that matters should go on 
in such an equable course, with property of that precarious kind, els 
to secure to me the distant benefit you propose. ’ p. 15-17. 

The inference deduced from these and similar topics is, that 
so long as any possibility exists of buying, the breeding system 
will be neglected j and it is even added, that the abolition, un¬ 
less perfectly effectual, will aggravate the miseries of the slave 
population, by furnishing tenants for life, and other temporary 
possessors of estates, with excuses for not keeping up their gangs, 
and by removing the check which public opinion imposed upon 
the avarice of absolute proprietors; thus throwing the labour 
of the plantation upon diminished numbers of negroes. ‘ On 
diminue tout ce qu'on exagere, ’ is a proverb of excellent applica¬ 
tion, both to matters of argument and of taste; and a rcasoner 
who strains after more than he can seize hold of, is apt to lose 
the firm footing which he bad. The Report here proves too 
much ; it is an argument against the most effectual and com¬ 
plete abolition, if it is any argument at all. And we even think, 
that somewhat too much stress is laid upon the previous, and 
in general, legitimate topics; but of this we shall speak, after 
considering the next proposition maintained by the Committee— 
the insufficiency of the present abolition laws for the purpose of 
wholly preventing the trade. 

This, it is obvious, will be fully proved, if it can be shown 
that, in point of fact, slaves have been smuggled into the colo¬ 
nies notwithstanding the laws in force;—for the change from a 
state of war to a state of peace, is in every respect fiivourable to 
such a contraband, by diminishing the naval force employed, 
by enabling foreign flags to cover the trade, and by precluding 
“^he exercise of the right of search—a right merely belligerent. 
Since the Report was drawn up, indeed, a part of this statement 
has lost its groundwork ; for the French government under 
Buonaparte liaving totally abolished the slave trade, the restor¬ 
ed dynasty has subsequently concurretl in the same wise and 
just measure; so that the peace will only operate in a twofold 
manner, by diminishing our naval force, and preventing us from 
searching foreign vessels. These, however, it must be confess¬ 
ed, are very material circumstances, especially the latter, which 
is beyond our controul; so much so, that they suggest a further 
consideration, viz. that although there should not have been 
found any illicit importation carried on during the war, no se¬ 
curity w'ould be afforded from thence against such a contraband 
arising in time of peace. Has there^ then, been such an evo- 
eion during war or not ^ 
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* That African negroes have been illicitly imported into some, if 
not all our islands, since the year 1808, and even since the offence 

made felony, there is abundant reason to conclude. 

* Direct information of such practices has been several times trans-> 
mitted to the friends of the Abolition in England, from different 
quarters. The particular modes, too, have been pointed out, viz. 
the running the poor captives on shore at night from a neighbouring 
foreign island; or the carrying them in small numbers, from a more 
distant port in the dresses of Creole negroes, and under the pre¬ 
tended characters of sailors or passengers. 

‘ Many smuggled slaves were brought by these modes from the 
Swedish island of St Bartholomew, and dispersed among the British 
colonies in the Leeward Island government; and more especially 
in St Croix, then in his Majesty's possession. In the latter island, 
the practice was so extensive and notorious that the Collector of the 
Customs found himself bound to take public notice of it, and adver¬ 
tised rewards for the discovery of the importers. 

* Letters and personal communications i'rom gentlemen of respec¬ 
tability, to the Secretary and General Committee of the African In¬ 
stitution, would suffice to remove all doubt of the existence of such 
offences, to some extent at least, if it were not a necessary precau¬ 
tion with that respectable Body, to conceal the names of individuals 
resident in, or connected with, the West Indies, who send them, 
from humane motives, useful information. The transmission of it 
might otherwise dangerously expose the authors to popular odi um 
or private resentment in that country. ’ p. 22, 23. 

To re(]^^uire the highest proof of such infringements, the con¬ 
viction ot the offenders, the Report justly observes, would argue 
great inattention to the state of things in the West Indies, where 
almost the whole population being incapable of giving evidence, 
a smuggler must be heedless indeed if he exposed himself to the 
risk of legal testimony. Seizures have however been made al* 
sea, of cargoes which there was every reason to presume were 
destined for the British Islands; and many small vessels have 
been condemned in the West Indies, found near our colonies 
with each a few negroes on board;—so few, that they could on¬ 
ly ha'^e come from foreign islands, and could not have afforded 
profit enough to defray ihe costs of an African voyage. In a 
list of thirty condemnations, printed by order of the House of 
Commons, sixteen are of vessels which carried, on an average, 
no more than four sh*n es each. 

The history of the slave population in Trinidad, furnishes 
strong presumptions, says the Report, of a considerable smug¬ 
gling there, even since it became a felony. It seems, that the 
last official returns of the island, before the Abolition act began 
to operate, gave the numbers at about 20,000, being only an in- 
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crease of about 300 since 1805, thourjli the importations had 
been verj' great. The act took effect from tlie first of .Tamiarv 
1808, and in 1810 the returns were 20,729 ;—in JSi 1 they han 
increased to 21,288. The inference fiom thence is intended lo 
be, that the importations of 1806 and liS()7 having only increas¬ 
ed the population about 300, there must have been much smug¬ 
gling between 1807 and 1811, to increase it nearly 1300: And 
admitting the census to have been taken with equal accuracy in 
all these years, the conclusion is irresistible: But the whole 
rests upon this assumption ;—and it is unforliinale, that an au¬ 
thority so extremely unsafe as Sir William Yorig, is relied upon 
for the most material item in the whole account, tlio nmuIters in 
J805. * In 1812, and 1813, the provisions of the Order in 
Council establishing a Registry, were enforced in the islasul; 
and the result has been, that the numbers registered upon f>aili 
in December 1813, were 25,7l7 slaves. show that this dif¬ 
ference could not have arisen iVom natural increase, the Report 
states, that the annual excess of deaths above birtl'.s, ])re\ious to 
3 805, had been proved by Government returns to be no h ss 
than 14 per cent., owing to the mortality uniformly attendant 
upon opening new lands. It is further said, that n(» consider¬ 
able number of negroes could have been legally brought froiu 
other British settlements, both l)ccau'-e tht; (dd pJantatiomj eouKl 
not, after the abolition, have spared their bands, end became 
such transferences must have appeared in the CiJstomhou>'C- 
books ; whereas those documents w’cie not appealed to in 'ri ini- 
clad by those who attempted to explain away the fiiet; but tluy 
rested upon other grounds, vi/. the inaccuracy of tiio former re¬ 
turns made under a Spanish law. 

Wo cannot allow this statement to pass withemt a few observ¬ 
ations. It is quite irnpo.ssible, we apprclieiid, to adopt the iii- 
ference to any thing hkc the full extent; lor wliat we.ukl if tlscn 
bo An increase of above 2200 a year in the biaik popuiatioii, 
notwithstanding bad treatment, clearing <>f !iew lan(l.>, and :ill 
the other causes whicli used to diminish it 2300 a year— in o- 
ther w’ords, that the smuggling had introduced alx uL 70t)() a 
year. The Report suggests, that lOOO in six years, kgaliy im¬ 
ported from otlicr islands, would be a large allowance; but ‘ liil, 
4800 a year, feloniously smuggled, is quite incredible ; and cer¬ 
tainly any such increase by l)rcccling, is wholly out of tlu‘ (|uc- 
stion. We must needs supj)ose, therefore, that the former re¬ 
turns were very much below the truth, as indeed there was even 

* See our review of his West Indian Coinnionplace-Book, in our 
'Number for November 1807, for proofs of his constant rniitakts. 
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reason to expect they would prove, when checked by so com¬ 
plete a piece of statistical mechanism as the llc^istry, by far the 
most rifTorously exact instrument of enumeration ever yet used. 
It is said indeed, that the inference partly rests upon a compa¬ 
rison of the old returns under the Spanish law with each other. 
But much reliance cannot surely be placed upon the resiilt of 
three trials of so inaccurate an instrument as the Registry clearly 
shows the old census-iaw to Iiave been : And besides, even that 
result proves, we conceive, a great deal loo n'.uchj for if the 
mortality of 14 per cent, continued, we should be compelled to 
conclude, that above 3000 yearly w-crc smuggled after the Abo¬ 
lition acts passed. It is indeed very possible, that the mortality 
may have decreased, as tlje difficulties of the times, and the low 
prices of produce, during the period in question, may have 
cheeked, or wholly suspended the clearing of new lands, the 
great source of waste. But this would also make it conceivable 
that the numbers had been kept up by breeding, and increased 
by the importation of a few hundreds yearly from the old colo¬ 
nies ; so that, upon the whole, without better data to go upon 
than we seem to po-'sess, wc are inclined to repose little confi- 
dctico in the aigumcnt, at first sight so specious, draivn from 
the Triniilncl census, 'riml there have been clandestine import¬ 
ations into the island, and that this has been taking place since 
if became a felony, no one can doubt. To question it, would 
prove cxlrcrne ignorance of West Indian morals, and of the 
stale ti> which the administration of the law is of necessity redu- 

ti 

ced, where nine persons in ten of tiic inhabiiants are incompe¬ 
tent witnesses, and are moreover the property of the remaining 
tenth. 'I'lic law ilien is infringed:—but neither the existence 
nor the measure of the infringement, can be t.ikcn with safety 
from the iclurns which have been the subject of these observa¬ 
tions. 

Ikit it i.'i justly remarked, that the actual extent of the illicit 
trade is of little moment in the question of treatment, if its 
existence in any degree is shown; for us long as the plant¬ 
ers, or any considerable number of them, believe that slaves 
are by possibility to be procured, u clKiuge in the prevail- 
ing system of management cannot be expected. While any 
considerable number of planters continue to work their stock 
into sugar and cofiee, no jilaiilcr can, without incurring the 
risk of total ruin, adopt a more hiinianc, and, in the end, 
a move profitable mode of ircatmcnt; because, in the mean 
while, he sinks under the unequal competition. To leave 
all such topics, however, and to come at once upon grounds 
where no shadow of a doubt can cross our path-—where all is 
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denr and smooth, and no obstacle can possibly be raised to 
make us falter—what have the colonial assemblies done sin^ 
the abolition ?—those famous bodies whose plenitude of wisdoni 
as of knowledge upon ail local matters, it was held almost sa¬ 
crilege to question ?—whose perfect rectitude of intention, vast 
capacities of government, and indefeasible right of internal le¬ 
gislation, were the standing themes of their own admiration, 
and the grounds of rejecting every interference of the Imperial 
Parliament ? It might have been expected that the lime which 
has elapsed since the Abolition became inevitable, would have dis¬ 
played some of the hi"h wisdom and exalted virtue wherewithal 
those modern Senates are so especially gifted. But, at least, 
since the general Abolition Act was passed, above eight years 
have gone by—a considerable space of time for those mighty 
gifts to have operated in. What have they been doing, then, 
all the while,' to vindicate their lofty pretensions 1 At least we 
must suppose they have conformed themselves to the new sys¬ 
tem laid down for the vvhole colonial dominions of the Crown; 
at least they have met that im})ortant change by correspondent 
regulations of internal police—regulations which, we had been 
told for half a century, they only could possibly make, because 
they alone were intimately versed in the complicated details of 
the subject. Of course, when the Parliament of the mother 
country said, * You shall no longer import new negroes, * the 
Colonial parliaments, so thoroughly acquainted with the details, 
took steps to secure the good treatment of the slaves already 
under their immediate siiperintendancc;—if not from motives of 
honour, and justice and humanity, yet from views of West In¬ 
dian policy j—if not from a childish regard for their sable fellow- 
creaturcs, yet from a dignified and consistent tenderness towards 
their own white selvesj—if not through any newfangled hor¬ 
ror of murder and torture, yet haply through the more colonial 
and statesmanlike apprehension of mercantile loss. Some mea¬ 
sures, indeed, were so very obvious, that even an ignorant 
stranger, not enjoying the high privileges of local residence, 
could hardly fail to perceive their necessity—insomuch, that they 
had been again and again pointed out in the Imperial Parlia¬ 
ment—had even been suggested by that eminently remote and 
ignorant Body in its addresses to the Crown, and had been, per¬ 
haps officiously, submitted by the Crown to those local deposita¬ 
ries of wisdom and knowledge. It required no advantages of 
West Indian birth or education to see, that attaching the negro 
to the soil was a safe and obvious measure to adopt; that the 
law permitting him to be sold for his master’s debt should no 
longer be suffered to exist j that the obstacles opposed to hi^ 
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acquiring by degrees his liberty should Ik* removed. Now, it 
. does so happen, that it hath pleased the unfathomable wisdom, 
perfect local knowledge, and real, solid justice, of the whole 
thirteen Colonial legislatures, to do exactly nothing at all since 
the Abolition was passed into a law; unless it be, that one or 
two of these bodies, as if to show that such exquisite pieces of 
mechanism, like the wonders of Nature, though ail perfect, are 
a!) dissimilar, have made some regulations, of a description the 
very reverse of what the Abolition system imperiously requires. 

‘ What benefit have the slaves in any one island yet derived from 
the Abolition Acts, and from the favourable disposition in the Go¬ 
vernment and Parliament of Great Britain ? In their legal condi- 
• tion, certainly none at all. They are still the absolute property of 
their master; still fed, and clothed, and worked, and punished, at 
his discretion ; a few ostensible regulations excepted, which were 
demonstrably futile, and have confessedly proved to be useless. 
Still this extreme bondage is hereditary, and perpetual; and still 
the slaves are daily subjected by law to hardships and miseries, a- 
gainst which even the champions of the colonial system have ex¬ 
claimed, as cruel and needless aggravations of their lot. They are 
still liable to be sold at the suit of the master’s creditors, as well as 
by the voluntary act of the master himself; to be stripped from the 
domain, and exiled for ever from their homes, their families and 
fi lends, without the imputation of a fnilt. 

* The inexorable maintenance of this last acknowledged griev¬ 
ance, is the more worthy of observation, because Parliament was 
accused of being its author, and was called on by the colonial par¬ 
ty to reform it. The change of that part of the colonial code was 
accordingly prepared for by the repeal of part of the statute 5th 
Geo. II. cap. Y., which was untruly represented as having given 
birth to this cruel branch of the law of slavery ; but which certain¬ 
ly stood in the way of its reformation. At the instance of the late 
Mr Bryan Edwards, the act 37. Geo. III. cap. 119, was passed for 
that purpose; and it was expected that the colonial assemblies, fol¬ 
lowing up the same principle, would repeal their own acts, which 
made slaves liable to be severed by sale from the plantation to which 
they belong. 

* That reformation was afterwards specifically and earnestly re¬ 
commended by Government, in consequence of a parliamentary 
address j .but not one colonial legislature, out of thirteen which ex¬ 
ist under his Majesty's dominion in the West Indies, has yet thought 
proper to comply ! The slaves are every where still subject, in this 
instance, to a most needless, unjust, and unmerciful aggravation of 
their lot, peculiar to the bondage of the British colonies, though 
eighteen years ago it was reprobated by all parties in Parliament, 
and renounced by the British Legislature. Not a voice has ever 
been raised in its defence ; not an apol 9 gy has ever been offered of 
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adhering to it: yet still, in contempt of the recommendations of 
Parliament, the odious oppression is maintained. 

‘ The same is the opproprious truth as to every other legal refor¬ 
mation that is necessary to promote the native increase of the slaves, 
and meliorate their condition. Nothing, in sliort, has even been 
ostensibly attempted, but that which the assemblies have admitted 
to be impracticable, and which every reflecting mind must perceive 
to be so—-the protection of slaves against domestic oppression in the 
exercise of the master’s power. For this idle purpose, indeed, mock 
laws have bten made, have been laughed at, and forgot; and men 
who dare not complain, who are incompetent to prosecute, and 
whose evidence cannot be received in any court, against any free 
person, are referred to the law for redress, when, in the bosom of 
the master’s domain, they are not sufficiently fed, are woiked to ex-' 
cess, or receive more than a limited number of lashes at any one 
time!!! 

‘ Even against the more cruel wrongs of strangers, the assemblies 
admitted that these poor beings are not practically protected by 
law; because their evidence, and the evidence of all their compa¬ 
nions, is rejected. Yet in no island has this legal impediment yet 
been removed. 

‘ Insular laws, whose policy plainly depends on the permanence 
of the Slave Trade, also remain unrepealed. Many of them, for 
instance, discourage the breeding system, instead of favouring it ■, 
and that in no small degiec. In most colonies, the revenues raided 
for public or parochial purposes, are chiefly rai.e.! by a poll-tax up¬ 
on slaves, which attaches on them from the birth to the grave, witli- 
out any allowance for iniarcy, or for other disability to labour for 
the master, either through iufirnmy or age. The planter, there¬ 
fore, who has the largest proportion of native slaves, bears, in com¬ 
parison with his ability, the heaviest share of the public burdens. 
If a mother should be released from field labour on account cf her 
pregnancy, or her duties as a nurse, the master is nevertheless rated 
for her and for her infants too. If feeble life is kindly cherished af¬ 
ter the hope of productive labour has ceased, the poll-tax still con¬ 
tinues, and operates in efl'ect as a discouragement to humanity and 
justice. 

‘ In another instance, loudly demanding the attention of Parlia¬ 
ment, the assemblies have not only continued, but in some colonies 
have very recently originated, laws calculated to perpetuate slave¬ 
ry, by obstructing manumissions. ’ p. 36—10. 

We cannot refrain from adding the following eloquent and 
impressive passage upon the same subject. After showing that, 
in ancient times, the progress of enlightened policy was marked 
hy increasing facilities to the manumission of slaves, the Report 
proceeds— 

‘ In England, if it be asked what cause most powerfully contti- 
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buted to the dissolution of the degrading bondage of onr ancestort, 
the answer must clearly be, the extreme favour shown to individual 
enfranchisements by tlie judges and the laws. That baneful growth 
of foreign conquest or early barbarism, villeinage, had nearly over¬ 
spread the whole field now covered with the most glorious harvest 
of liberty and social happiness that ever earth produced, and where 
not one specimen of the noxious weed remains; yet it was not 
ploughed up by revolution, or mown down by the scythe of a le¬ 
gislative abolition; but was plucked up, stalk by stalk, by the pro¬ 
gressive hand ot private and voluntary enfranchisement. Slavery 
ceased in England, only because the last slave at length obtained his 
manumission, or died without a child. ’ p. 40, 41. 

It then allows, that even in the Spanish and Portuguese co- 
' Ionics, but especially in t!ic fcwnici, the liberation of slaves is a 
favourite of the law, and docs in fact take place to so great an 
extent, that there arc in Cuba 114,000 free people of colour, and 
only ii 12,000 slaves; and goes on to dcnintul— 

‘ In what country accursed with slavery, then, is this sinking fund 
of mercy, this favour of the laws to human redemption, taken away? 

‘ Where, by an opprobrious reversal of legislative maxims, anci¬ 
ent and modern, do the lawgivers rivet, instead of relaxing, t!)e fet¬ 
ters of private bondage, stand between the slave and the liberality 
of his master by proliibiting enfranchisements, and labour as mucli 
as in them lies to make that dreadful, odious state of man, which 
they have I'ormed, eternal ? 

* Shame and horror must not deter us from revealing the truth: 
If. is HI the dominions of Great Britain. 'I’his foul and cruel abuse 
of legislative power has been reserved for Assemblies boastful of an 
English Constitution, and convened by the British Crown. 

* Can the case be further aggravated ? Yes : In the obstinate re¬ 
jection of better principles; in a perverse opposition to the voice of 
a liberal ago ; and in the contumacy of tl^ese petty lawgivers to¬ 
wards the mother country which protects, and the Parliament that 
has power to eontroul them. The insular laws alluded to, which in 
many or most of our colonies retrain, and virtually prohibit, manu¬ 
missions, have all originated v.'ithin a very few years, 'rhey have, 
in thLir odious piin;.i|)le, even been innovations on the former slave 
codes, which fieely permitted, though they did not hold out posi¬ 
tive inducenients to enfranchisement by the act of the master; and 
some of these cruel innovations have been made, since the time that 
limnant* reformation of the colonial slave laws was the imanimoins 
W 1 .-.I 1 of Parliament, declared in votes and addresses to the Crown, 
and officially made known to the Assemblies. 

* Purflscr aggravation still may seem scarcely possible ; yet such 
is to be found m the hypocrisy of some of those iniquitous laws. 
With the fraudulent design of concealing from European eyes their 
true principle, they avoid the positive prohibition of enfranchiseaicnt, 
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but lay a tax upon it, heavy enough to ensure, generally speaking, 
the same efFect i and pretend that the object is to prevent Iree-co- 
loured persons becoming chargeable to their parishes, or the public. 
The pretence is not only false, but inconsistent with notorious truth. 
In the few islands in which a poor rate is ever known, the objects 
for relief are exclusively white persons; and the authors of these 
laws might be challenged to show a single instance of a free-coloured 
person being relieved as a parish pauper in any part of the West In¬ 
dies. In fact, persons of that class have so many resources, from 
their capacity of sustaining labour without inconvenience from the 
beat of the climate, and from their mutual sympathies, connexions, 
and attachments, that absolute indigence is rarely, if ever, known 
among them. 

* Others of these acts have spoken of dangers, from the enfranchis¬ 
ed persons becoming indigent or idle, in a more general way, as if 
they went on a principle of police. But in neither of these cases is 
the tax so applied as to prevent the mischiefs pretended to be fear¬ 
ed. It is to go into the insular treasury for general public purposes. 
The freed person may be in want, or be idle and dissolute, just as 
naturally, and with as little remedy, as if no duty had been laid on 
his enfranchisement. The only difference is, that by all the amount 
of the duty, his own ability, or that of his patron, to protect him 
from future want, is reduced. If he could himself pay or raise the 
sum imposed, there can be no doubt he would do so to obtain his 
freedom ; and the law would then guard him from indigence, by 
taking from him all that he possessed, or obliging him to borrow on 
the credit of his future labour ! 

‘ This cruel mockery must enhance the pain of the oppression. ’ 
p. 4-2—4-5. 

These impediments to manumission vary in the different co¬ 
lonies. In some they are enormous. In one, the tax is 500/. 
on each slave set free ; in others, it is as high as 300/.; and in 
none less than 100/. currency. No exemptions are allowed; 
and a man who has children by a female slave, if he cannot af¬ 
ford the tax, must be content to be the father of slaves. If the 
mother is his own properly, this hardship is somewhat lighter; 
hut if she belongs to another, he cannot redeem his future chil¬ 
dren from servitude, hut by both purchasing their mother, and 
paying the tax for her emancipation ; and, should she die before 
lier manumission, the tax must be paid for each of the children 
already born. Free people of colour are very frequently hus¬ 
bands and fathers of slaves j and they used to labour assiduous¬ 
ly for the possession of a sum equal to their ransom. That 
which was formerly hard-earned, now becomes unattainable. 
The tax impost by the ‘ policy of the lavo* in those enlighten¬ 
ed latitudes, for ever closes the dour to perhaps the most natu- 
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ral and pure gratification which the human heart can receive. 
Emancipation had often been recommended as a method at once 
just and prudent, of encouraging slaves to be careful in rearing 
their offspring ; and some intelligent masters had begun to prac¬ 
tise it, by enfranchising mothers who had reared so many chil¬ 
dren to maturity. The necessity of cherishing all such meant) 
as might promote native population after the African market 
was shut, seemed sufficiently apparent to the dull intellects of 
Europeans; but the more lively apprehension of the colonists 
took an opposite direction, and cut off this with the other en¬ 
couragements to the breeding system, at the moment that an 
end was put to that of buying. The inestimable benefits which 
• had flowed from religious instruction in some of the islands, 
w'ere of a nature, one should have thought, adapted to the un¬ 
derstanding of the tropical parliaments. The reader will imme¬ 
diately comprehend, that we arc making no allusion to the sa¬ 
lutary influence of Christianity upon the happiness of its follow¬ 
ers ; nor yet to its effects upon their moral character. re¬ 

fer to matters of a much more practical and West Indian de¬ 
scription—to the admitted fact for example—that in some places 
the pecuniary value of converted negroes is greatly increased— 
and to the equally plain and unavoidable inference, that the dis¬ 
couragement of polygamy among the slaves, always found to be 
vain while they are unconverted, must have a direct tendency to 
augment their numbers by natural increase. These views, hav¬ 
ing nothing religious or sentimental in them—nothing which in 
any way can be denounced as romantic, but being in truth whol¬ 
ly of a pecuniary or numerical cast, might, we should think, 
have found their way into the sober and calculating councils of 
our sugar* plan ting brethren, and might have had some weight 
w'ith the men ‘ wliose interests all lye in favour of the breeding 
system. * No such thing. They not only have taken no steps, 
to encourage religious instruction, but have again and again in¬ 
terposed to prevent the black population from receiving it in 
the only form in which it ever can reach them, as things are 
at present constituted, namely, by missionary preachers. The 
Moravians alone have converted any considerable number of 
slaves; and the admirable effects of their teaching are abund¬ 
antly testified in the improved condition of the Antigua gangs. 
The zeal of pious men was beginning to carry the same blessings 
into other settlements, not sectaries merely, but Church-of-Eng¬ 
land missions. The wisdom of Colonial legislation took the a- 
larm} the ‘ Honourable Houses ’ were in a ferment of * true 
policy' and ‘ accurate local knowledge; * acts were regularly, 
•JOid in alJ the forms, passed, to stop, by main force, all such 
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attempts at illuminatinp: the hundreds of thousands of their pa¬ 
gan subjects i And though the Royai assent has been, of course, 
refused as often as these clioice specimens of Western intellect have 
been sent over to England, yet they are of suliicient cflicacy, dur¬ 
ing the interval, t(j accomplish theirobjcct—and, as often as one is 
annulled, another is passed. In which of the colonies have such 
things been enacted ? Where are the assenddies to be found, 
who, ovcrltK king, in their horror of religions instruction, the 
direct iiriprovoment their favourite property would derive from 
it, instead of ‘ blessing the useful light, ’ sacrifice its benefits to 
tbeir love of darkness, and abandon iheir darling wealth itself, 
rather than allow the solecism, that Unchristian masters should 
have Christian slaves ? Is it in some little settlement recently, 
conr]ucrcd, or scarcely yet reclaimed from barbarism, where 
perverse habits, alien to our national cliaraclcr, c r half-civilized 
views, iinsnited to the present state of society, might be expect¬ 
ed to prevail ? Is it on some rock gotten by barter from the 
Dutch, or some half-cleared forest, out of \Nhicli a handful of 
des}i«rate adventurers may have cheated or murdered the native 
Charaibs ?—We are compelled to confess—it is in Jamaica. 

From the facts to which we have now been adverting^, as the 
groundwork of our remarks, the Report deduces the inference, 
that none of the colonies regard the abolition as effected by the 
laws now in force; and it even goes so fiir as to assert, that the 
whole of the settlements are confident of having the means of 
supplying themselves still with slaves, in the proportion of their 
actual demand for them,—a confidence which we understand 
the Committee <o represent as, in their opinion also, well found¬ 
ed (p. 51.) That twenty thousand negroes, however, should 
yearly be smuggled, seems not easily to be believed;—and this 
is indeed by no means the purpose to which we would princi¬ 
pally apply the foregoing statements of fact. We hold them 
as of inestimable importance indeed, and especially in their re¬ 
lation to the question of a Registry: But it is for the strong light 
which they cast upon the character of colonial legislation, that 
we chiefly prize them. In this light, we must take tlie liberty 
of closing them, by recalling to the recollection of the reader 
certain instances ol a similar nature, and leading to the same 
conclusions, though drawn from a period .somewhat eflrlicr, anei 
therefore not Ihlling within the scope of the argument maintain¬ 
ed in the Report. In one of the colonies an act was passed 
* For the Security <f the Siilyecf. * 'I’liis was, however, only 
half its title;—the security intended was, * by preventing the 
forfeiture of life and estate upon killing a negro or other slave. * 
But although slave murder is no longer capital by that law, it 
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must not be supposed that it goes unpunished. On the contra¬ 
ry, it is chastised by a fine of no loss than ten pounds currency, 
—we believe about seven pounds Sterling ! It may well be 
imagined, that this salutary change in the criminal law could 
not have happened in any of the principal settlements, and, a- 
bovc all, not in one anciently peopled, abounding in white in¬ 
habitants, and valuing itself especially upon possessing the true 
old English character. Accordingly it was in Bermuda that 
the law was passed : But then it does so happen, that this mon¬ 
strous act was only a copy of another passed in Barbadoes, the 
oldest of our settlements,—the one wliere the proportion of whites 
to blacks is by far the greatest,—where the proprietors reside the 
. most generally,—where all classes of whites pride themselves on 
their genuine Anglicism, to the length of calling their island 
‘ Little England, ’—and of preferring it ostentatiously to the 
larger country. The law of B irbadoes, copied by the Bermu¬ 
da legislature, enacts, that ‘ if any master kills or maims his 
slave in punishing him, or ordering him to be punished, which 
(it observes) seldom happens, no fine shall be imposed’:—* But 
(it proceeds) ‘ if any man, of wantonness, or only of bloody- 
mindedness, or cruel intention, wilfully kill a negro, or other 
slave,’ he shall pay \5l. currency,—that is, IJ/. 4'S. Sterling I 
But such enormities of lawgiving must have belonged to the 
earliest period of colonial history, and long since ceased to pol¬ 
lute any civilized code? This act was in full force but a little 
while ago, and a proposition to repeal it in 1802, called down 
upon the governor of the day, the utmost indignation of the 
‘ Little England ’ houses of assembly. The idea was treated 
as pregnant with danger to personal security, to the most sa¬ 
cred rights of property, the existing order of things, and that 
best of possible states of the law, its present state, in behalf of 
which wc may imagine nearly the same topics to have been urg¬ 
ed, which have so often overpowered the voice of humanity and 
juslicc among the lawgivers of the older and wider communities. 

The argument, then, which must strike every one as irre¬ 
sistible, is this:—Look at the proceedings of the colonial govern¬ 
ments ; examine their history with reference to the half million 
of unhappy beings committed to their care; trace their whole 
conduct towards these, both before the means of recruiting 
their numbers were cul ofi', and since that rliange was effected; 
—and if \ou lliul every reason to distrust their professions, to 
reprobate ilieir perverse, iiiHituated system of mismanagement, 
and to believe that they are now just as neglectful of their du¬ 
ties, or as obstinate in breaking them as ever they were—then 
cease to trust tlicm—withdraw from them a confidence perpetu- 
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ally abused—and, whether their acts and their omissions have 
been owing to a belief on their parts that your Abolition laws 
are nugatory, or have been persisted in through some strange 
delusion, in spite of the efficacy of those laws—still give credit 
no longer to those who have beti ayed their own trust, and deceiv¬ 
ed your expectations. This is the ground upon which we 
should feel disposed to rest the question, disentangling it as 
much as possible from the inquiry, whether or not the West 
Indians act upon a calculation of the slave trade continuing— 
.and, if they do, whether or not their hopes are well-founded. 
It must at the same timg be conceded to the Committee, that 
their inference from the proceedings of the planters is, to a cer¬ 
tain extent, quite legitimate. 

‘ Every unrepeuled Jaw adverse to the breeding system, e-' 
very unrestrained oppression that impairs the health, shortens 
the lives, or diminishes the prolific powers of the negroes, 
points to the same conclusion. They collectively afford evi¬ 
dence of the strongest kind, that the assemblies do not regard 
the Abolition as cfleclual, but still look to Africa for the sup¬ 
ply of their wasting population. ’ p. 52. 

The Report next proceeds to inquire, whether any means re¬ 
main untried, within the power of the British Parliament, for 
effectually preventing the clandestine importation of negroes, 
and for securing the protection of such as have been so import¬ 
ed, It is manifest, and the friends of the Abolition have all a- 
long admitted, that the abolition of the slave trade by this coun¬ 
try, while other nations continued to carry it on, nations too 
possessing colonies in the immediate neighbourhood of our own, 
could not effectually prevent the clandestine introduction of ne¬ 
groes from the former into the latter, unless some security could 
be obtained for a faithful execution, in the islands, of the laws 
passed at home. Thus, it never was doubted, that those laws 
would be much less efficacious in the West Indies, than on the 
coast of Africa, and at sea. Our cruizers might safely be trust¬ 
ed ; blit our revenue officers in the colonics, fiving among plant¬ 
ers, feebly supported by some, and openly opposed by others of 
the constituted .authorities, could not so implicitly be depended 
upon. The law and practice of the courts, furnished, if possi¬ 
ble, more serious obstacles to the conviction of delinquents, 
ev^in if detected and brought to trial,—while one most urgent 
matter was of necessity lelt wholly unprovided for, the libera¬ 
tion of persons unjustly detained in slavery, having been ille¬ 
gally imported. The following admirable statement places this 
important point in the strongest light. 

* Perhaps u reader unacquainted with colonial laws and customs. 
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will be ready to exclainit ** What new pi^oVision of that seit can be 
wanted ? Have we not courts of law, ” it may be asked, ** in these 
colonies f How then can a man be held there in an illegal slaverj 
for life, without his own Consent.^ ” 

* A man the most conversant with the laws of slavery ndw exist* 
ing, or that ever did exist upon earth, except that of negroes in the 
Western world, might be post'd with the same apparent difficulty. 
He would conclude, that the oppressed African had only to invoke 
the civil magistrate, in order to obtain immediate redress, and se¬ 
verely to punish the oppressor. Such a man would know the anxious 
care with which the awful question of slave or free has been provid¬ 
ed for, in point of evidence and trial, by every slave code, ancient 
or modern, of which the historian or the lawyer is informed. Thd 

• presumption of law was everywhere in favour of freedom ; the onut 
probandi was everywhere cast upon the master; the forms of judi¬ 
cial investigation and rules of judgment, were calculated to favour 
the claim of liberty so greatly, that it was next to impossible such 
a claim, when well founded, should fail of success. It may be sup¬ 
posed then, that the West-Indian master would be called on to show 
his title ; and that when it appeared to be derived under a contra¬ 
band importation, the negfo would at once be enlarged, and com¬ 
pensated in damages for his extorted labour, his false imprisonment, 
and the other wrongs he had received. 

* Unluckily, however, these remedies, and the right of even al¬ 
leging the wrong in a civil action, are barred in the British West 
Indies by one short objection which the complainant cadnot remove: 
** The man is a slave. ” 

^ The ancient lawgivers had weak derVes in framing their slave- 
codes when compared to our British assemblies. Instead of giving 
the slave a right of invoking the civil magistrate against all men but 
his master, and in some dases against the master himself, the assem¬ 
blies have disabled, their slaves from applying to the law for relief in 
hny case, against any free person whatever* They cannot be heard 
as complainants, prosecutors, or witnesses; except against persons 
of their own unhappy condition. 

‘ “ But here, ” it may be replied, “ you are on a question of 
slave or free. The complainant denies that he is in law a slave; 
and therefore it would be absurd as well as unjust, to turn him away 
on the ground of his slavery: ‘ Ndn valet exceptio ejusdera cujus pe- 
titur dissolutio, * is a maxim not of any particular code, but of u- 
uiversal law,; because a plain rule of eternal reason and justice.” 

‘ Very true ; but the colonial courts have still cne short rejoin, 
der: “ His skin is black. ** 

* The assemblies here again have improved wonderfully upon the 
slave codes of all other countries and »imes. They have absolved 
the master from the troublesome duty of proving his title. They 
have reversed the universal presumption of other laws; placing it, 
hot in favour of freedom, but against it. They have cast the bur^ 
VOi.. XXV. NO. 60, Y 
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then of ptoof on the weaker and helpless party. Tlie English lord, 
when, trying the question of villeinage with his alleged villein or 
slave, was obliged even to bring into court the near relations of his 
opponent to prove the hereditary condition. The West India mas¬ 
ter need produce only the alleged slave himself. His condition is 
recorded on his face.' p. .56—5H. 

The Ileport then observes, that, before the Abolition, there 
was some kind of excuse for the adoption of such a principle, 
at least with certain limitafions. The title to the slave must 
Iiave depended, in most disputed cases, upon facts, and even 
laws and customs on the other side of the Atlantic. It might 
have been necessary, therefore, to allow a proof, that any ne¬ 
gro in question was parcel of a cargo imported into the settle¬ 
ment, to operate as a presumption of his slavery, and cast upon 
him the burthen of proving that he had been wrongfully brought 
there. But, sinec the Abolition, the case is completely changed f 
or rather rt is quite reversed ; for now importation becomes a 
clear title t(* freedom, provided it took place since 1807. It 
was required, therefore, not merely by a regard to justice, but 
in strict consistency, that the presumption of law should now 
l>e changed. Proof of importation prior to 1808 might still be 
allowed to raise against tlic negro the presumption of slavery, 
and throw upon him the burthc'n of rebutting it. But every ti¬ 
tle accruing after that period must have arisen in the West In¬ 
dies, and could be substantiated like the title to any other kind 
of property. The burthen of proof, then, ought, since the A- 
bolition, to have been so distributed,—the master being requir¬ 
ed cither to show that the negro was imported before 1808, or 
to deduce his title to him completely. It is needless to add, 
that the rule of Colonial law stands exactly as it did before; and 
the Report furnishes us with a few specimens of its operation, 
and of the branches which so fertile a root throws out. 

‘ To such a cruel extreme does the principle prevail in Jamaica 
and most other colonies, that a negro is presumed to be, and is dealt 
with as, a slave, even when nobody lays claim to liitn as master. 
Such persons are actually taken up, seized and sold upon that pre¬ 
sumption only, and upon the no less inequitable inference drawn 
from it, that they are fugitives, and of a character dangerous to the 
police. By positive law a negro, who has no master, may be appre¬ 
hended by any white person and carried to. the nearest gaol. The 
gaoler, or deputy provost-marshal, is then required to advertise him, 
with his bodily description ; and if ho he not claimed by some master 
who can prove his property within a limited time, the prisoner is to 
be publicly sold as a .slave, and the price lodged in the colonial trea¬ 
sury, to be paid over to tJie master if he afterwards appears; othtf- 
wiso to be applied to the public service. 
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‘ No exception is made in those acts, in favour of negroes claiming 
to be free ; nor any means whatever provided to enable them to prove 
their liberty. If a man were to be sold with his deed of manumis¬ 
sion in his hand, it would be perfectly consistent with the law; 
and the purclniser would nevertheless have a good title to hold him 
in slavery for life. 

‘ Nor are these acts a dead letter. On the contrary, they are in 
very frequent use; as every man who reads the West-India newspa¬ 
pers must know. In the Jamaica (lazettes especially, it is quite 
common to see notices from the deputy provost-marshall’s office in 
respect of negroes thus dealt with, who are advertised to be sold, 
unless claimed by somebody that can prove his property as master. 

‘ In the greater part of those ordinary cases, or nearly the whole 

• of them, it may fairly be inferred that the unfortunate prisoner al¬ 
leged himself to be a free man ; because if he had confessed himself 
a slave he would presumably al-^o have told to whom he belonged, 
or given such further account of himself as would have led to the 
discovery of the master. Men claiming their freedom, therefore, 
and found in the actual possession of it, and contradicted by nobo- 
d}”, are sold into slavery by the police, merely because they arc 
black. The only additional requisite is a non-claim which tends to 
make it highly probable that they are lawfully free. ’ p. G5, 66. 

Now, the most obvious remedy for these evils, is to put down 
at once the maxim which we have been considering. This would 
give many chances of protection to the negro, and would lead 

♦ gradually to still further improvements in his condition. Slill 
be would have many diinculties to contend against; the courts 
would unavoidably, in almost every instance, lean towards the 
master ; and negro evidence is stilly by a maxim almost as uni¬ 
versal as the one in question, inadmissible against a white man. 
Even if this also should be amended, and such testimony be 
made generally competent; for a long time, at least, its credit 
would be extremely slight, and perhaps not undeservedly disre¬ 
garded in questions between the two colours. Some method is 
therefore highly desirable, which may as little as possible de¬ 
pend upon a resort to colonial tribiinaks ; and the regulations of 
which may, in a great degree execute themselves. The method 
suggested as answering this description, and as having already 
been tried in the conquered colonies, is that of a General Regis¬ 
try of slayes, of which, as established by an order of Council 
in those settlements, the Report next proceeds to give the out¬ 
line. 

Into the details of this measure we do not purpose to enter 
upon the present occasion ; it will be sufficient if we merely state 
in what it consists, and how its object is to be accomplishixT. 
'^rhe object is to obtain a public record of the names and de- 
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scriptions of til persons lawfully held in slavery, eomprisin^f 
under this head, every particular essential to the recognizing and 
identifying the individuals, so that the document may at ail times 
be appeals to, as decisive of disputes touching the condition of 
any one claiming to be free, and detained in bondage by per¬ 
sons claiming property in him. Beside the first, or original re- 

J pstration, all changes, by death, birth, emancipation, trans- 
erence, and other accidents, are to be recorded periodically. 
To enforce these registrations, it is only necessary to make the 
title to every slave depend upon his description being found in 
the records—^and this, whether the title comes in question in 
disputes between master and slave, or between different masters. 
By the establishment of this iiifiexibie rule, that the only evi¬ 
dence of slavery and of title, is the record, or a certified ex¬ 
tract from it by the proper officer, each proprietor is compelled 
to return his orighiai schedule, and to note in subsequent years 
aH the alterations which take place, by annual schedules. Pro¬ 
per provisions are made (or correcting errors, and supplying ac¬ 
cidental omissiqps; and care is taken to protect the interests of 
slave-owners under temporary disabilities, as well as persons en¬ 
titled by way of reversion or in remainder, and persons having 
the property without the possession. Upon these, and other 
branches of the detail, many observations might be made; but 
we are here only stating the general principle of the plan, and 
shall confine our attention to that. A variety of regulations are^ 
added, to prevent fraud and fabrication, and loss of the records 9 
and it is suggested in the Report, that the duplicates, which, in 
the practice established by Order of Council, are transmitted to 
the Colony Department, should be kept in an office devoted to 
tlie exclusive purpose of keeping them, and allowing access to 
them. An addition, connected with this arrangement, has been 
also proposed, viz. that no money should be suffered to be afd- 
vanced on mortgage in the mother country, excepting on the 
security of registered plantations; but it is quite superfluous—as 
no lender would be improvident enough to advance his money, 
without ample proof that the provisions of the plan had been 
complied with; and he could not be satisfied of this, without 
an examination on the spot, in order to compare the record 
with the stock on the premises. 

Now, from the enactment of a law framed upon these princi¬ 
ples, inaiw most important consequences will unquestionably 
follow, in the ^rst place, it has the inestimable advantage 
of executing itself. There might indeed be some chance of 
the’penalties being evaded, or rather disregarded, if West In- 
/d*aii property were, like entailed estates in this country, remain- 
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ing always in the same hands, unmortgaged, and descending 
from father to son, without ever either coming into the lana 
market or the money market. But this is the very reverse of 
being the case. A plantation much more resembles a negoti¬ 
able, or at least a personal property, than a real; it is perpetu* 
ally in the market; and requires supplies of money that can on¬ 
ly be had by pledging it to the creditor. If the neglect to re¬ 
gister a slave by the mortgagor in possession, transfers the ab¬ 
solute property of that slave to the mortgagee, without any al¬ 
lowance for his value in the account, as is the rule in Trinidad, 
and, still more, if such omission were made a forieiture of the e- 
quity of redemption in the whole mortgaged premises, as is pro¬ 
posed in the Report, it is manifest, that how little chance soever 
the slave might have of obtaining hks freedom by proving theo- 
mission, a party sure to be heard is interested in detecting it;, 
and will take edectual care that the penalty is enforced. But as 
it is a part of the plan, that negroes should have the power of 
impleading their alleged masters, and that, in trying ^he issue 
of slave or free, the evideiKe of witnesse>s in Mtate of servitude 
ahould be competent, the detention of a fre^erson in slavery 
will become impossible without the most shameless misconduct 
in the courts, inasmuch as they must give judgment contrary to 
the plain tenor of the entry in the register ; and even such gross 
malversation could only benefit tbc owner until he had occasion 
to transfer or pledge his property, wlten it must be at once de¬ 
tected. Wo may further observe, that the act of detaining an 
unregistered negro will furnish at all times a presumption of. a 
felony having been cumniiited, so strong, that men who might 
flojt scruple to benefit by it in the dark, would probably be scar¬ 
ed from it, by being thus held up to the public suspicion of hav¬ 
ing been concerned in such a transaction. 

Secondly^ it is manife.-^t that this system, when enforced, will 
most effectually cut off the importation of slaves, whatever it 
may be, whicli is still practised in many, if not all, of our colo¬ 
nies. This abolition will be yet more complete than that which 
die laws now in force have already effect^ at the other end of 
the voyage ; for it will render the article illegally imported of no 
value, or rather will make its possession dangerous in the ex¬ 
treme. • Not only will the means of tracing tlie perpetrators of 
the felony be greatly increased, but the f)os'<ession of unregister- 
.cd slaves (and all negroes clandestinely imported must be unre¬ 
gistered) will shake the security of a planter’s whole title, as ofi> 
ten as he has occasion to sell or niortgage. Who, indeed, would 
•either purchase or lend upon an estate, the description of which 
ygried i'rom tlie record in the most essential and valuable pigrUp 
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cular of the property ? Even the general non-residence of pro¬ 
prietors, so detrimental in other respects, and which has hither¬ 
to been the fruitful source of maltreatment to their negroes, will 
now be converted into an instrument of good ; for it can hard¬ 
ly be expected that managers, having little or no interest in the 
crime, will run the risk of the severe penalties attached to falsi¬ 
fication of the annual return?;—a consideration, the force of 
which seems not to have struck the Committee in their remarks 
upon the case with which the existing laws, especially the Fe¬ 
lony Act, are stated by them to be evaded. 

But we confess that there is a third circumstance, which, more 
than any other, recommends the proposed measure to cur re¬ 
gard—its direct and infallible tendency to improve the condition 
of jthe negroes, and this not only by ciTcctually cutting off the 
hopes of buying, and thus compelling the planters to take care 
of their stock, but by calling for periodical statements of the 
progress which the negro population on each estate has made 
since the last return. Ail deaths, and all important casualties, 
must now be ft)|^fuiiy registered every year;—so must almost 
all elopements and recaptures. The owner, or his manager, 
that is, whoever has the actual care of the negroes, and incurs 
the responsibility for their treatment, must render an account 
annually of the manner in which he has executed his great and 
serious trust. -He will now begin to feel that he has some hun¬ 
dreds, perhaps, of human beings committed to his care, and 
that he is answerable for the greater part of the ills which may 
befall them. Unless he can account for their decrease by deaths, 
or for their maimed and unthriving condition, to his misma¬ 
nagement must the change be ascribed. At first, perhaps, this 
may only prevent greatatrocities—may only shame such wretch¬ 
es, if such there be, as a Hodge, who murdered his slaves in- 
cold blood by scores—but it will soon spread farther; and no one 
will be very anxious to have it recorded in his neighbourhood, 
and the fact also certified in England, that, during the last year, 
go many of his slaves died of blows or wounds ; so many of o- 
verwork ; and that there remain such and such a number, whose 
descriptions must be altered, in consequence of scars or mutila¬ 
tions. It would be a most important addition, in this jioint of 
view, to require the medical attendant of each plantation to at¬ 
test all the facts within his knowledge in each schedule ; so that, 
if a violent death is accounted (or, by falsely ascribing it to dis¬ 
ease, the surgeon may detect the fraud. If any one would form 
an estimate of the probable benefits to be derived in this way 
from the Registry, let him only reflect whether Hodge could have 
pouc on above a year or two in his career of blood, il‘ he or his 
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overseer had been under the necessity of recording each death 
that liappcned in his gang, with alJ its circumstances, ft is a 
happy provision of Nature (we mean, of course, the power which 
created and governs all things), that tliosc who can do murder, 
cannot so easily make plausible stories; and that, though one 
act of darkness may be thus concealed, suspicion is sure to be 
awakened by the next tale that is told. If Hodge’s first return 
liad imputed the extraordinary mortality to various diseases and 
accidents, even should* no inquiry have been in the mean time 
excited into the particulars, men’s suspicions would unavoidably 
have been awakened when they saw the next year renew the 
same tale ; and it is diflicnit to imagine, that he could have ven¬ 
tured upon a continuance of his atrocious system‘during a third 
year, if he escaped detection and puni.shnitnt for the past. Be¬ 
sides, all is not black malignant design in the more ordinary cases 
of bad management. Men’s natures are not so completely re¬ 
versed, changed though they bt;, by the slave system, as to thirst 
for the misery of their negroes, and the eventual deterioration 
of their valuable property. Much is doubtless owing to care¬ 
lessness and inattention ; more still is imputablUtu the ignorance 
of the owner, and the bad conduct of his resident managers. 
The new .system will impose new checks upon inadvertency, and 
jiirbid accurate information to the absentees. It will excite the 
cure, and even stimulate the vanity, of resident proprietors and 
managcTs, thus correcting abuses which are not'the Jess exten¬ 
sive for being founded in a comparatively trivial neglect of duty. 

‘I'o attain all these important ends; to abolish the illicit slave 
traflic ; to encourage the increase of the Negro population by 
natural means; to mitigate the severity of treatment which at 
present degrades that unhappy class of our fi How-subjects; and, 
to prepare the way, by slow degrees, and with perfect security 
both to the rights of the master and the peace of the communi-. 
ty, fvU’ their at length attaining the happy condition of a free 
jieasnntry,—the instrument seems plainly within reach of the 
Legislature ; they have only to extend over our other colonics 
the Registry Law, already in force by Order of Council in Tri¬ 
nidad, St Lucia, and the Isle of France. 

It remains only, that we shortly advert to the objections which 
may be,urged against this important measure, 'f'hey are can¬ 
didly stated in the concluding seciifm of the Report; and met, 
and we think, rcfute.l, very triumphantly. 

Most of these objections wore pressed repeatedly and vehe- 
incnily by the inhaliitants of I’rmidad, when the government 
were occupied with the cstabhslmient ol the measure there by 
Jloyal authority. It was contended tliat the plan would greatly 
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irritate the feelings of the people, who were universally and 
strongly averse to it. No (*ne could d('>ubt the fact; but by 
pie, of course, was meant the very small proportion of about 
four per cept. of the population, that is, the VV'hites;—and, as 
the Report justly observes, if, while this minute proportion were 
loud against the change, all the rest of the inhabitants, who 
must have been for it, were silent—* dum lucent clamant: I'hcir 

* incapacity to speak for theiijselves is equivalent to a host of 

* petitions; and the popular voice is on their side, ’ 

The expense was next magnified ; and the moderate fees im¬ 
posed by the Order in Council to defray it, were complained of 
ps enormous: This, however, if it had been well Ibuniltd. was 
not an objection to the principle, and could ^sily have been re¬ 
medied. The load of trouble thrown upon planters and their 
agents, was also exaggerated, and bitterly depmcatei*.' But it 
is a trifle indeed, compared with what tvery hou.s<!kceper in 
England has to bear, ip making his yearly returns under the 
Tax acts. It is also of a nature well known in many of the co¬ 
lonies, whcTP remrns are required for the purpo-es of revenue: 
And it affords nnniy advantages of securities to the title, ami of 
convenience, and security also, to purchasers and cretiitors. The 
severity of the penalties was i^tili more violently exclaimed a- 
gainst. * What! Forfeit a master’s right over his slave, be¬ 
cause he has omitted to register him ? ' It i« a hiiflicient an¬ 
swer, to remind the objectors that the same princifile runs 
through our whole law. A ship forfeits her priviU ges as a Bri¬ 
tish built vessel, if her owner does not comply with the regula¬ 
tions (and they are not very simple ones) of the Ship Registry 
acts. The grantee of an annuity loses it entirely, if he has fliijed 
to register the memorial pf it. Ail contracts are void where 
vritii^ has been omitted, when the statute of Frauds ‘-equires 
it. objection seems wholly misplaced; for if the object of 

the plan is a proper one. and desireable on its own merits, there 
appears to be no other way of attaining it, than by making its 
adoption compulsory, in the same manner as all similar measures 
Rave been carried into effect. Resides, as the Report observes, 
the object of the Registry is to protect the rights of free inen 
detained as slaves j and thoggh, ip effecting this, * it explodes 
^ that more than barbarrms maxim, that unprecedented* despot- 

* ism, born of the African slave trade and colonial legislation, 

* which presumes a man’s slavery front the colour of his skin ; 

* yet St the same time, it gi^es a new and very convenient spe- 
f ciet of evidence to the true master, for the proof not only of 
f the servile condition, but of his own property in the slave, if, 
f f^ou^b perverseness or negligence, ne wiji not provide that e- 
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* vidence, in the simple and easy way prescribed to him by the 

* law, it is just, and it is necessary, that he should be debarred 
‘ from exercising the rights of an owner. It is impossible to be 

* more tender of those rights, without leaving in extreme jeo^ 
‘ pardy, the far more valuable rights of free men, who have 
‘ committed no default at all. ’ (p. 87, 88.) —It was farther 
objected, that the operation of the ll'.'gisirv would occasion so 
many enfranchisements, as must endanger the peace and security 
of the colony. To this, a twofold answer is at hand j—the im¬ 
moderate increase in the numbers of free negroes, far from be¬ 
ing an evil, has been found highly beneficial in all the West In¬ 
dian settlements; and there is not tlie smallest risk of slave-own¬ 
ers allowing many to gain their fieedom by omitting to register 

them. W'e might almost as rationally he apprehensive of our 
mercantile navy losing the privileges of British navigation j and 

then, where the risk of omission is greatest, as in default by 
tenants for life and mortgagors in possession, the neglect does 
not produce manumission, but only forfeiture. But the planters 
will combine—they will make common cause, and one and all 
refuse to register j-—they will follow the example of the colonists 
in North America, and enter into Non-Rogistration Agreements. 
This was threatened, ai^d even tried, in Trinidad ; and the fol¬ 
lowing history of the experiment is exceedingly edifying, and 
casts abundant light upon the importance of West Indian me¬ 
nace and swagger. 

‘ In Trinidad an opposition the most general, strenuous, and vio. 
lent, was made to the execution of the Order in Council, from the 
moint'Dt of its promulgation. The opposition was countenanced e- 
ven persons in authority there; and many of the largest proprie- 
tors, if not a great majority of their body, pledged themselves by 
public declarations and mutual agreements, that they would nevcT 
make the prescribed returns of their slaves for tiie purpose of regis¬ 
tration. Nothing could be more apparently hopeless than a general 
compliance; yet before the expiration of the time first limited by 
public notification, a very great majority had sent in their returns to 
the Registry. 

* It was thought necessary, by the local government, to enlarge 
that time, on account of impediments and causes of delay not fore¬ 
seen by the/ramers of the law { and, before the extended period hud 
elapsed, all the defaulters complied. It is not known, at least, that 
any one owner of slaves ultimately stood out; though a few returns 
came so late, that it was supposed they could not be registered, con. 
sistently with the general regulations of the law, unless under a spe- 
pial power given to the governor, in cases of involuntary default. * 
p. 90, 91. 

^ Tims lar t)ie objections used against the Registiy iiitfoduced 
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by Koyal anthority, and which have in part been answered by the 
event itself. But the argument w'hich is most likely to be relied 
upon in opposition to the legis^lative measure, could not be urg¬ 
ed either by the planters of the conquered islands, or of Trini¬ 
dad, where the power of the Crown to legislate was unquestion¬ 
able. * The inhabitants of the old colonies, however, are un¬ 
derstood to hold a doctrine hostile to the right of the mother 
country to interfere, as they phrase it, in their internal adminis¬ 
tration. Adniitting, say they, that the adoption of the plan in 
question is desircabie, it belongs not to the British Parliament, 
but to the colonial legislatures, to establish it; they having, con¬ 
stitutionally, the ripht of internal regulation. While some de¬ 
corously state the n)ere question of right, others add insinuations 
toucjiing the power of the mother country, and, as a case in 
point, refer her to the resistance which she met with the last 
time she interfered with the colonial authorities. 

For an ample and detailed refutation of these positions, w’e 
must refer to the Report itself; but we think a very few words 
may suffice to show the fallacy of the only one that deserves a 
moment’s attention, the denial of the mother country’s right to 
legislate internally for the colonies. Tin’s right is firmly esta¬ 
blished upon principle, declared by existing and undisputed sta¬ 
tutes, and recognized by precedents, in a long, uninterrupted 
current of practice. It is established upon principle—for can 
a more monstrous instance of * mpoium in imperio' be ima¬ 
gined, than each colony having an independent parliament, in¬ 
vested with powers of exclusive legislation ? And can any man’s 
subtlety go so fiir as to draw the line between the cases in wliicli 
Parliament is on all hands admitted to have the right, and Uiose 
in which it is denied ? Jt is declared by statute. The declara¬ 
tory act, 6 Gea. III. c. 12. asserts, that Parliame'it ‘ had, 

‘ hath, and of right ought to have, full power and authority to 
‘ make laws and statutes of sufficient force and validity to bind 
‘ the colonies ’—‘ in ail cases •ivkatsocvtr. * And when an ex¬ 
ception was made, not more from prudence in our opinion, th.an 
in strict justice to the colonies, during the American war, by the 
38. Gi'o. 111. c. 12, it was confined to the single case of taxation, 
the former act remaining unrepeated, and the whole extent of 
its declaration subsisting with this single exception. ' The right 
is no less clearly recognized by constant, we may almost say 
daily, practice, ever since England had colonies; and as much 

* Not that it was not called into doubt; but measures having 
been taken to raise the question, the opposition upon this ground 
was .'uund wholly unfounded in law, and speedily abandoned. 
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since the American revolution as before it. To take only a few 
instances.—No law in the colonies is more frequently appealed 
to than 5 Geo. II. c. 7., which makes lands, tenements, and 
slaves liable to be taken in execution and assets for paynient of 
simple contract debts, contrary to the common law ol Eiioland. ' 
By the 37th of the Kinfr, a particular section of this act was re¬ 
pealed; its force being not only left uiiimpcaclKxI, but plainly 
acknowledged by implication. The H CJeo. II. c. 87. prohibits 
certain stock-jobbing speculations in the West Indies; llie IS. 
Geo. in. c. 14*. enables aliens there to len<i money np('n secu¬ 
rity of re.al estates, and regulates the mode of entorciug th» ir 
rights in the colonial courts as mortgagees; the 14-. Ge... lif, 
r. 79. giving validity to West Indian morign/res mad'* in Eng¬ 
land, at more than legal interest, expressly iemulates their 
tration within rlfi; colonies. All the revenue acts opeiatc withni 
the colonies ; and generally by the establishment of judicatures 
unknown to the common law. Nay, it is admitted that every 
thing relating to trade is of the imperial cognizance of Parii.:- 
incnt; although not an act can bo passed relalivc^o such i;ub- 
jects that does not lay down the most detailed regulations to 
o})crate in the settlements. The abolition laws, 4(j Geo. Jli., 
47 Geo. III., and .'it Geo. III., have never si-rioiisly been al¬ 
leged to be any excess of power in the niotlier country ; and vet 
the two first subject the colonist’s property, and the last ills per¬ 
son, to be tried by local judicatures, for things only prohibifed 
by tliesc statutes;—things not merely allowed, but liighly ia- 
vonred by llic colonial laws. 

The matter of right, then, standing tlcar (,f all doulit, wo 
confef« that after the remarks and ihe /'uc/s whicii have been 
stated in a former part of this discussion, we are disposeil to 
waste very'little lime upon what remains of liic (jucoiioa; and 
arc inclined to make a short way tlirough the mutter of exp/c- 
dicncv. We have seen enough surely of tin; local aullioritie^, 
to harbour a thought of leaving in their hands any one nicaseic 
relative to the interests of the black population, unless there be* 
some ground laid lor impeaching either the right of Pariianient 
to interfere, or its capacity to act with efiect. In the present 
case, the ri^ht and the capacity appear to srand c(|iially clear. 
Many powerful and ingenious topics are urgctl m the llepori, 
to evince the absurdity oi leaving this great woik to the colonial 
legislatures; and it is satisfactorily shown, that they are not 
able to accomplish it if they wore willing, unless#hty could al| 
meet in a Congress by deputies from thirtccii settlements, to ar¬ 
range tlie general plan. But for our parts, we apprehend th« 
unwillingness—the lepuguance—the epidcr.dc huriyr of such 
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colonies towards every thing like a forced improvement in the 
condition of their slaves, or what they will term every ‘ interfer¬ 
ence between a man and his property, *—afford by far the most 
irresistible argument for refusing to trust them with the adoption 
of such a measure. Ar.d we shall close this article, by suggest¬ 
ing to those who may be calico upon, in their ofHcial and public 
capacities, to consider the question, the topics of clamour {md 
artifice by which they are likely to be assailed, and we will Ven¬ 
ture to predict, nearly in the same words in which they will be 
conveyed. 

Firsts They will be told not ‘ to stir so delicate a question as 
‘ that which lost us our North American colonies.* If bv de¬ 
licate, is meant nice, as a question of law, we have showed that it, 
is one of the plainest which can be mooted ; and that it is not 
the question which lost us America. But if a threat of follow¬ 
ing the example of America be meant, that is, rebelling;—then 
the answer is, that what was boldness in the one case would be 
impudence in the other; and that England must be reduced 
very low indeed, before she can feel greatly alarmed at a Car«p 
ribbee Islana, like Lord Grizel in Tom Thumb, exclaiming, 

* *Sdeatkf rU be a rebel. * 

. Next it will be said, ‘ What! interfere between a man and 

• his own property-between the master and his slave?* To 
which the answer is obvious,—that it is exactly because man is 
the property of man—because the question is between a master 
and his own slave—that interference becomes necessary; but 
that the proposed interposition is moderate, systematic, and far 
from being minute ami oppressive, differing signally from the 
attempts at interference made by the wisdom of colonial legisla¬ 
tion—which were indeed mere pretexts, and in their nature in¬ 
capable of being enforced, such as restricting thivhumber of 
lashes to be indicted at one time. But as long as half a million 
of our fellow creatures are the property of a thousand or two, 
it becomes us to use all lawful means which are likely to be ef¬ 
fectual in preventing a power so awfully liable to be abused, 
from working the degradation, the misery and the destruction 
of such a multitude of unodending human beings. 

Lastly, we shall be desired to leave those matters of internal 
regulation in the hands of the colonial legislators, Whose inte¬ 
rests must prompt, as their knowledge will enable them, to 
deal more successfully with a subject so complicated in its der 
tails.—To wWch many answers at once present themfelves. 
All this was said against the Abolition } and had it been listened 
to, in all certainty the abolition would never more have been 
^eard of. And in order to teach us how far reliance can be 
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placed upon the course pointed put by ‘ colonial interests, * and 
* local knowledge, * we have only to read the statute books of 
the most accomplished, experienced, and enlightened of the 
islands—of Jamaica, prohibiting the negroes from being taught; 
—of Barbadoes, punishing with a fine oi II/. 14s. their cold¬ 
blooded murder. 

For these reasons, we can have no hesitation in anxiously ex¬ 
horting all the friends of the Abolition, and the enemies of injus¬ 
tice and oppression, by what names soever tii^y may be called, 
to rally round the measure brought forward at the close of the 
last session by Mr Wilberforce, after Mr Stephen, its learned 
and ingenious author, had retired from public life;—retired, as 
,we are well assured, upon grounds connected with that measure. 
We have too often had occasion to differ widely with both those 
eminent individuals upon political questions, especially with the 
latter, to leave any doubt in the mind of the reader that the fee¬ 
ble tribute which has here been bestowed, is extorted by the 
conduct of the men and the merits of the meisure, without any 
personal or party feeling. But we stiight have been liable to 
the imputation of both, had we stifled the expression of senti¬ 
ments so unavoidably called forth upon the present occasion, by 
that important subject which has now occupied these pages tor 
thirteen years of various pubiick fortune—and which alone, per¬ 
haps, of all political topics, has aflbrded a point of union for the 
wise and the good of every class,—alone, in the mighty fluctua¬ 
tions of human affairs, has displayed a ground where men might 
conscientiously hold the same straight forward course, without 
being inconsistent. * 

• 'h'he attacks which have recently been made upon the African 
InstitutioX and some of its active members, particul.irly upon a gen¬ 
tleman to vOhose distinguished merits we have frequently borne our 
feeble testimony, the late Secretary, Mr Macaulay, would certainly 
have claimed our attention, had we been able to discuss in this Num¬ 
ber the Annual Report. The defence, however, both of the Asso¬ 
ciation and the individual, is fully before the pul)Iick; and as no¬ 
thing can be conceived more satisfactory, the result has been so uni¬ 
versal a conviction of the charges being entirely groundless, that we 
deem it unnecessary to do more than unite ours with the voice of 
all impartial persons who have bestowed any attention upon the 
subject. 
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Art. III. T/ie Antiquifirs of the Anglo-Saxon Church, By 
the liev. John Llngard. Second Edition. 

/^F all the virtues of an historian, impartiality is the most 
rare. Conteniporary authors arc exposed to bias by their 
enmities or tlioir affections; and, an»ong general historians^ wc 
meet with none wlo', are entirely exempt from national partial¬ 
ity, or complete’}' divested of the deep-rooted prejudices com¬ 
municated by sect or party. Even the candid temper and phi¬ 
losophic mind of lliimo were not proof against the influence of 
those passions It would be inireasonable, then, to expect that^ 
a Catholic clergyman, zeabn.ily attached to his communion, 
should be able to write, with impartiality, the history of a pe¬ 
riod obscured and perplexed by the controversies of Catholic 
and Protestant. 

Let us do justice, however, to Mr I.ingard. His work is the 
fruit of great labour .and research. He has frequently detected, 
and exposed with success, though not without asperity, the er¬ 
rors of Protestant historians; and if h^^ has sometimes treated 
his adversaries with flippant and offensive petulance, he has on 
many occasions pointed out and corrected their misrepresenta¬ 
tions and mistakes. We find no fault with the opinions, ex¬ 
pressed with freedom and supported with learning, which he 
has advanced and defended in his history. His subject natural¬ 
ly led him to topics of discussion between Catholic and Protest¬ 
ant ; and wc cannot blame him for espousing the interests, and 
maintaining the doctrines, of his own church. The usefijjuess 
of confession, the merits of penance, and the advantages of ab¬ 
solution, we leave him to settle with our divines, cannot 

say we fbel much interest or curiosity about the form of words, 
in which our barbart)us ancestors chose to clothe their ignorance 
of the mystery of transubstantiation; but we can understand 
that Mr "Lingare annexes importance to such inquiries. Wc 
can excuse his adipi' ation of monks, and listen with patience to 
bis eulogies of ceJi!>acy. Wc neitlicr believe in the miracles, 
nor can give our implicit assent to the virtues and merits of his 
saints and confessors; but we agree with him in reprobating the 
rash and illiberal censures of modern historians, who stigmatize 
them in a body as a collection of knaves and hypocrites. To 
the clergy of the dark ages, Europe owes much of her civiliza¬ 
tion, her learning, and her liberty. But though we admire the 
warmth with wliicli Mr Lingard vindicates the character of 
Uiese men from unjust asp'^rsioiis and indiscriminate abuse, w'e 
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cannot approve of the artifices he not unfrequently condescends 
to employ, in order to palliate their faults, or tlirow a veil over 
their crimes. Where it serves his purposes of vindication, we 
find him suppressing or perverting the evidence of our ancient 
historians, and giving a false and partial colouring to the trans* 
actions which they relate. By dealing thus uncandidly with his 
readers, we fear he has excluded his work, which, in its general 
chi?racter is learned and liberal, from the place it would other¬ 
wise have justly merited among the best and most valuable of our 
modern histories. The instances we are going to adduce of 
this unfair and disingenuous conduct in Mr Lingard, relate, m 
general, to points of no great importance iu themselves, but 
they show the spirit in which^his book is vvritten, and enable us 
to judge of the credit due to his conclusions, and of the confi¬ 
dence with \yhich we may rely on his work as a safe and sure 
guide to historical tMith. 

The story of Edwy and Elgiva has been told by Hume with 
his usual felicity of narration; and no one, we will venture to 
say, has ever perused the history of their misfortunes, in the 
pages of that inimitable writer, without being inflamed with in¬ 
dignation against the rude violence of Dunstan, and the savage 
ferocity of Odo. We must confess that Mr Lingard has some¬ 
what dispelled the charm. After the minute investigation he 
has bestowed on the subject, little remains of the romantic sto¬ 
ry of Edwy and Elgiva that is deserving of credit. The lady 
banished to Ireland by Archbishop Odo, and murdered on her 
return from exile, was the mistress, not the wife of iidwy. Of 
this fact wc can bring evidence more direct and conclusive than 
tliN; produced by Mr Lingard. In the history of St Oswald 
by EatLmer, there is the following decisive passage, which seems 
to haveVluded the researches of Mr Lingard, as it had escaped 
the notice\f all our former historians. ‘ Edwins, qiii quartus a 
prmfato .felhclstano regui Anglorum sceptra teuebat, volup- 
tatum amator magis quain dci, luxuriu; quani sobrictatis, Ji- 
bidinum quam castitatis, regiam dignilatcru obsccenis operi- 
bus dehonestabat; ac viros virtutum parvipendens, contra 
tequum exasperabat. Unde beatus Dini'^tarius tunc temporis 
Abbas Glastoniensis, co quod ad siiggestionem et impcriuni 
smpe ftti Odonis ipsum rcgeni iliicitis amplexibus violenter 
abstraxit, e patria pulsus cst; et demum innumera per An- 
gliani mala ab eodem rege patrata. Contra quoin Odo arma- 
tura Spiritus JSancti praeciiictus exurgens, iniquitatum illius 
publicus hostis efFectu« est; iiec destilit, d(»ncc sopitis incesd- 
bus regnum ab infandjo mulieris infamia, cni rex idem omh\(t 
eohjuge iua sa'pius cominiscebainr, cxpuigaret. Earn siqui- 
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* (lem suorum militum manu vaKatus, a regali curia in qua 

* mnnsitabat vi abddxit, abductam perpetuo exilio in Hibernia 

* condcninavit. ’ * It i» true then, as Mr Lingard contends^ 

that it was not the young aud innocent queen, of Edwy^ who was 
banished to Ireland, hut an unworthy rival, that resided pub- 
lickly in the palace with her husband, and shared openly in his 
bed. But though the discovery of this fact materially alters the 
general complexion of the story, it is not the less true shat 
Archbishop Odo was guilty of outrageous violence in breaking 
into the palace with his band of ruffians ; and after be got pos¬ 
session of his prey, it is not the less certain, that be committed 
a wanton and unfeeling act of cruelty on her person, by disfi¬ 
guring and branding her face with a red-hot iron, before he 
dismissed her to her place of exile. What course has Mr Lin- 
gard taken to vindicate the Archbishop from this charge of out- 
I’ago, aggravated by cruelty ? • 

He has told us, in the first place, that the great council of 
the nation had attempted in vain to interrupt the commerce of* 
this woman with the king * suspendii comminatione; * though 
he knew, that this menace proceeded not from the Witenage- 
mote, or from any other judicial tribunal, but from the riotous 
and drunken party of prelates and nobles, whom the king left 
at table, when he retired to his private apartment after his co¬ 
ronation dinner, f And, in the next place, be would persuade 
us, that, in breaking into the palace, and in branding and ba- 
n’shing this unfortunate woman, the Archbishop was merely 
t'.ic executioner of a judicial sentence pronounced by an assem¬ 
bly of the nobility and cleigy, in which that prelate had presid¬ 
ed, in the absence of the king ; though he had before him«the 
life of Odo by Eadmer, in vvliicb it is expre-ssly stated, that^ 

‘ i*ontificali mitluni'itate ustis (z. e. Odo) unam de p^aescriptis 

* mulicribus, missis niilitibus a curia regis, in qua inansitabat, 

‘ violenler adduxit; et earn in facie deturpatam be candenti 

* ferro denotatam perpetua in Hibcrniam exiJii relegatione de- 

* trusit. * t We arc here distinctly told, that it was by his pon¬ 
tifical authority that Odo acted, and therefore not in his capa¬ 
city of president of the Witenagemote. 

The unfortunate woman, banished in this manner to Ireland, 
having ventured at a subsequent period to return England, 
the retainers of the Archbishop intercepted her at Gloucester j 
and, to render her further escape impossible, they had the cruel¬ 
ty to divide the nerves and sinews of her legs, and to leave her 

* Anglia Sacra, t. li. p. 192. 
t Anglia Sacra, t. ii. p. 105. t Ib. p. 84. 
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in that miserable state, to expire by a lingering death in acnte 
torments. Mr Lingard is * not disposed to justify this murder; 
^ though he believes, that, according to the stern maxims of 

* Saxon jurisprudence, a person returning without , permission 

* from banishment, might be executed without the formality of 

* a trial; * but he doubts whether the Archbishop was < privy to 
‘ her death.* What were the stern maxims of Saxon jurispru- 
de))ce, that could authorize so atrocious an act of cruelty, we leave 
Mr Lingard to explain, when he has discovered them; but, 
with respect to the participation of Odo in her murder, we have 
only to quote the words of his biographer. Having told us, that 
after the recovery of her beauty, this unfortunate woman re¬ 
turned to England, be adds, that at Gloucester; * ab hoihinibus 

* servi dei coniprehensa, ct ne merelricio more ulterius vaga dis- 
‘ curreret, subnervata, post dies aliquot mala morte prsesenti 

* vitas sublaca est. Erat quippe summus Ppntifex Odo vir vir- 
‘ tutum robore et grandasvitatis maturitate ac constantia fultus. 
Malmsbiiry, loo, informs us, that the Archbishop put an end to 
the intercourse of the King with his strumpet, ‘ primo expul- 

* sion^ post succisura poplitisi' f And Gervase tells the same 
atrocious story with the same placid indiiference—‘ beatus Odo 

* missis militious muliercni fornicariam a curia regis violeiiter ab- 
‘ struxit, et in facie candenti ferro deturpatam in exillum misit. 

* Quae cum obducta cicatrice in Angliam rediret, per eundam 
‘ Archiepiscopuni iterum rapta et subnervata est. ’ j Mr Lin- 
gnrd ought to have been aware, that the more antient panegy¬ 
rists of the worthy prelate not only acknowledge, but exult in the 
deed. 

Mr Lingard imputes the prosecution and banishment of Dun- 
st,:in Ho, the resentment and vengeance of this woman, whom 
he calls V^dieigiva. But, in the first place, he ought to have 
told us, thut, according to the testimony of many respectable his¬ 
torians, Dujnstan was exiled, not fur his rudeness and violence 
to Edwy, but on a charge of having embezzled the treasures of 
King EdrecB which had been entrusred to his care. Florence 
of Worc€sle|, Simeon of Durham, and Roger Hoveden, state 
expressly, th/k ‘ pro justicia ascriptus mare transiit} * and Wal¬ 
lingford ad^, ‘ siispectus enim erat Eadwino omni tempore 

* Dunstanos eo quod tempore Eadredi thesauros patrum suo- 

* ruin custodisset, sub cujus obtentu suspicionis etiam ipsa^piu- 
' lier impudens iiceutiam a rege acceperat omnes iacultates et 

* Anglia Sacra, tom. ii. p. 84. 
t De gestis Fontificum, lib. i. p. 114. 
j X Scriptures, p. 1646. 
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* supellectilem Sancti proscribendi. * I’his sentence was possi¬ 
bly unjust, though it does not appear of what private properly a 
monk could be possesbcd, that was made the subject of confisca¬ 
tion : But it would have been more candid in Mr Lingard to 
have informed his readers, that, besides resentment for the in¬ 
terference of Dunstan with the King*s anK>urs, there was ano¬ 
ther reason alleged for his condemnation. And, in the second 
place, no ancient historian whom we have beep able to consult, im¬ 
putes the persecution of Dunstan to Ethclgivaj and, on the con¬ 
trary, every one who names the enemy of that celebrated Abbot, 
calls her Elgiva. According to Mathew of Westminster, it was 
Elgiva, who rebuked Dunstan for his unseasonable intrusion into 
the royal apartment, on the evening of the coronation ; it was 
Elgiva who poisoned the King’s mind against tlie holy man; it 
was the same Elgiva who procured liis banishment, and endea¬ 
voured to put out his eyes; and it was the same Elgiva who was 
afterwards separated from the King by Odo, ‘ vel causa con- 

• sanguinitatis, vel quia iilain ut adulterara adamavit.'f John- 
of W.allingford is in the same story. It was Elgiva whom a for¬ 
ward tongue, and confidence in the King’s affection, prompt¬ 
ed to abuse Dunstan for his intrusion on the evening of the 
coronation; it was ‘ impudens ilia mulicr’ who inflamed the 
animosity of Edwy against Dunstan and the monks; it was the 
hahd of the Queen which Dunstan ibund every where raised a- 
gainst him ; it was the hatred of the Queen which stirred up dis¬ 
cord in the convent of Glastonbury, and excited the greater 
part of the monks against their abbot: And it was the malevo¬ 
lence of the Queen, as well as of the King, which struck terror 
in his friends, and left him without aid or advice in his afflic¬ 
tions. f What does Mr Lingard oppose io this evidenpt r lie 
takes no notice of it at all; he keeps it entirely oiH'of sight;, 
and boldly assumes the fact tiiat Ethelgiva was the t^rsecutor of 
Dunstan. In his indignation against her, he calls l^r contemp¬ 
tuously * the woman ; ’ and, having prepared his re’iders by this 
phraseology for wluit follows, he ingeniously quptf4. in illustra¬ 
tion of his story, a passage from Wallingford, in wifch that his¬ 
torian says, * prrcntela muUeris prosequens—sanctl qculos cruere 
disponebat. ’ But he could not be ignorant, in makihg this quo- 
tatibn, that the ‘ mulier * of Wallingford was not his'* woman, * 
but the Queen. 

Mr Lingard is confident that * Edwy was not married to El¬ 
giva at the time of his coronation; ’ but he is willing to admits 


Scriptores XV. tom. i. p. f p. 196. Edit, of 1601 

X Scriptores XV. tom. i. p» 543. 
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that, * after the banishment* of Ejhelgiva, the King * took 
Elgiva to his bed, as his mistress, or married her within the pro¬ 
hibited degrees. ’ Of these two positions the first is dnubtfuij 
dnd the second, ns far as relates to the date of the marriage; 
certainly erroneous. That Edwy was married ftt the titne when 
Odo broke into his palace with a band of soldiers, we are ex- 
prissly told by Eadmer, in the passage formerly quoted from the 
life of St Oswald. That he was married before ihe exilife of 
Ounstan, appears from the narrative of Wallingford, who re- 
})eatedly mentions the Queen among the enemies of that hol^ 
jjersonage, Malmsbury informs us of his marriage before hp 
gives an account of his coronation; from which'it seems reasbn- 
able to infer, as modern historians have done, that his marriage 
preceded that event. Mr Lingord, it is true, calls the expres¬ 
sion ambiguous, which speaks of the marriage; and finds fault 
with Mr Carte for the boldness of his translation of it* ‘ Pro- 
xime cognatam rnvadens uxorem, ’ is the phrase of the historian, 
and Mr Carte renders it, * the King had married a wife nrarly 
related to him. ’ We have nothing to urge for the latinity of 
Malmsbury ; but we confess there seems to us no doubt of his 
meaning. The monk of Ramsay had used almost the same 
phrase to express the same marriage. Speaking of Edwy, he 
bays, ‘ cujusdam cognatai suae eximiae speciei juvencidae iliicitum 
invasit matrimonium. ’ f We own there are difiiculties in the 
supposition of Edwy’s marriage with Elgiva, before his corona¬ 
tion ; and we must add, that after ail the pains bestowed by Mr 
Idngard in elucidating this portion of our history, there still re¬ 
mains great obscurity and uncertainty in parts of it. But we 
thinkNr. clearly proved, that Edwy was married before the ba¬ 
nishment of the woman sent to Ireland, and before the exile of 
Dunstan; Hnd, from a passage in the history of Ramsay, we 
thiiik it prcpable, that it was the opposition of Dunstan to the 
marriage oil the King with his kinswoman, that converted the 
Queen into }be^mortal enemy of tho Abbot. The separation of 
Edwy an^^^giva, on the ground of consanguinity, did not take 
place till tly^ee years afterwards; and, therefore, incredible a^ 
it may apn^r to Mr Lingardj * the active and inflexible Odo 
* waited inree years before he performed that, which he must 
‘ daily have consideretl as an imperious and indispensable duty. * 
But it is not in the history of Edwy and Elgiva only, WherP 
we find Mr Lingard a disingenuous advocate arid partm) histo¬ 
rian, wherever the reputation of saints is concerned. We shall 
give a few more example^ of the same spirit from other parti of 
the life of Duiistuii. 


f Gale, tom. i. p. 390. 
Z at 
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The catastrophe at Caine, which bestowed a final’ victory on 
ihe monks over the secular clergy, has been imputed by Mr 
Turner to the contrivance of Dunstan. Mr Lingard ridicules 
Mr Turner for the discovery, as he is pleased to call it, of ‘ >> 

* secret which, during almost eight centuries, had eluded the 

* observation of every historian ; * and, among other objections 
to the charge against the primate, he urges * the impolicy of 

* involving in the same fate his friends as well as his adversaries. * 
To confirm the impression he wishes to give of this transaction, 
he quotes * the simple narrative of the Saxon Chronicle, the 

* most faithful register of the times. *—‘ This year the principal 

* nobility of England fell at Caine from an upper floor, except 
‘ the holy Archbishop Dunstan, who stood upon a beam. And 
‘ some were grievously hurt, and some did not escape with their 

* lives. * But why does he suppress the account of Osbern ? “ To 
Christ as judge (exclaimed Dnnstnn to the assembly) I commit 
the care of his church. ”—‘ Dixit et quod dixit irati dei cen- 

* sura firmavit. Moxenim concussa est domus, cCenaculum sub 

* pedibus solotum, hostes solo prmciphati ac ruentium trabium 

* pondere oppress! sunt; vero cum suis sanctus acnihitabaty 

* ibi nulla ruin® suflttsio fiebat. ’ * If Osbern is unworthy of 
credit, as an * injudicious biographer, whose anile curiosity col¬ 
lected and embellished every fable,’ the same objection can¬ 
not be made to Eadmer, one of the best and most sensible of 
the monkish historians. But Eadmer informs us, that Dunstan 
having concluded his speech against the secular clergy by sa}'- 
tng, * Domino deo causani ecclesise sum contra insurgentes hos- 

* tes tuendam committo. Dixit; et ecce solarium sub pediHus 
‘ eorum, qui adverms virum convciierant, c vestigio cecitlit, *Wi- 
^ nesque pariter prmcipitatos in suo casu non modic«i/b Isesit. 

* Ubi vero Dunstanus cum suis consistebat, nulla ruina domus, 

* nullus emerserat casus. Hoc igitur modo caluniii% clcricuruni 

* est sopita. ’ f After reading this account, we Fiiist own we 
arc inclined to the opinion of Archbishop Parker, yho, it seems, 
4 ascribed the misfortune at Caln^, * as Mr Lingai^gently terms 
it, ‘ to a conspiracy between the devil and the m^nks. ’ 

In a council held at Winchester, * it is said that’^ voice issued 

* firoma crucifix, exclaiming, ** All is well; makc^o change.” 

* Mr Turner, with his usual fidelity and candour, ’ says Mr 
liingard, * describes this voice as an artifice of the primate: I 

* would rather say, that the whole history is no more than a 

* popular tale, adopted and perhaps improved by Inter writers: 

* it was unknatm to the more antieut hidoriam,* Who are the 


* Anglia Sacra, tom. ii. p. H2. 
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historians whom Mr Lingard has chosen on this occasion to dis¬ 
tinguish as the more antient, he has left us to guess. The story 
is to be found in Osbern, % and is thus related by Eadmer. In 
« council held at Winchester, to take into consideration a 
ntion from the ejected clergy, the king and nobles, moved with 
pity for thdr distress, entreated Dunstan in their favemr. The 
primate was silent, and with his eyes fixed on the ground, rje- 
volved in his mind what was best to be done. The assembly in 
suspense waited for his answer. * Tunc subito cnicifi^i del 
imago signo crucis in edito doraus af^xa audientibus cuncti^ 
dixit, ** Noi\ fiet, non fict. Judicastis bene, mutandis noi| 
** bene. ” Tremefacto in his siinul universp conventu, intoiit 
pater Dunstanus, ct ait: Quid aniplius vultis, fratres mei f 
Divina seutentia definitum audistis negotium prmsens. Aiunt^ 
audivitnus vere. * § Had it been the intention of the historian 
to have exposed Uie credulity of the age, and knavery of the pri¬ 
mate, he could not have depicted them in plainet emours. 

Mr Lingard is disposed to triumph over Hume, on account 
of some trifling inaccuracies, into which that historian has fallen, 
in his narrative of an infamous act of sacrilege and brutality, 
perpetrated by Edgar, the great patron of the Monks. That 
prince carried ofi' a lady by force from a convent, and commit¬ 
ted violence on her person ; for which offences he was sharply 
rebuked by Archbishop Dunstan, and compelled to do penance. 
Hume h^ts taken his account of this transaction from Malms- 
bury j and lias very nearly given an exact transca'lpt of the words 
of that author.—‘ But it was his duty,* says Mr Lingard, * to 
have collated the difierent passages; and not to have incauti- 

* ously imposed on himself, and insulted die credulity of his 
‘ reJdjrs. ’—The name of the lady, it seems, was not Editha, 
but Wuifrith; and in this correction, Mr Lingard is in the 
right.—SI^e was not a nun, but pupil to the nUns; but though 
she is so described by Eadmer, and, in one place, by Malms- 
bury, MriLingard is quite aware, that slie is called by Osbem 

* deo devQ^^ik * sponsa Christi ; ’ and that Malmsbu- 

ry, in hii^lijlstory, speaks oi her as being ‘ virginis deo dlcats/ 
—Hume 1^8 said, * the king was not obliged, ’ by Dunstan, * to 

* separat^himself fi'om his mistress; * to which Mr Lingard 
tartly refnies, ‘ they did separate;’ and refers for the fact to 
Malinsbury. When we look to Malmsbury, we find the follow!, 
jng passage, pn the separation of the king from his tBistress--v 

* ilia quoque partu explidto voluptati frequeixtandm non inhse- 
‘ sit} sed doluit potius et sprevit, sanctaque pro vero asseritur 


% Anglia Sacra, lom. ii. p> 112. 
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‘ et celebratur j ’—from whicli it is quite clear, that the Arch¬ 
bishop did not scpayctle the king from hi^ mi'-lress, but that Ed¬ 
gar continued to cohabit with her, or, as Malmsbnry expresses 
it, * Non semel in thovo suo collocavit, ’ till she had brought 
him a child; after which, she retired of her own accord to o' 
convent, like another Soeur Jeanne, to edify or provoke its in¬ 
mates with her repentance. The merit of the separation is, 
therefore, due to the lady, and not to the prelate, who seems to 
have tolerated the scandal for the sake of the penance. Huriic, 
it must be owned, has not related all the particulars of the ex¬ 
piation prescribed by the Archbishop for thisolTcnce. But how 
does it happen, that Mr Lingard, who reproaches him with so 
nmch petulan(;c for his carelessness in that respect, should him¬ 
self have overlooked, or kept out of sight, one of the most im¬ 
portant articles of the penance ?—* Clericos etiam male actio- 
‘ nales de ecclesiis propellcret, monachoriim agmina introdu- 
‘ ceret.' * The omission of this clause is the more remarkable, 
because it is tlio beginningof a sentence, on the remaining part 
of which, Mr Lingai-d lias not disdained to bestow a note, in 
order, in the first place, facetiously to claim, and then studious¬ 
ly to reject, for Diui-^tan, * the honours of a reformer. ’ It was 
surely incumbent on the historian of the Anglo-Saxon Church, 
not to have neglected so favourable an opportunity of showing 
how skilfully St Diinstan could extract good from evil, and build 
on the sins of the king the salvation of his subjects. 

We must now take leave of Mr Lingard. We can safely re¬ 
commend his book for the curious matter it contains, and the 
agreeable style in which it is written. Its defects are perhaps in¬ 
separable from the nature of his subject. • Candour and impa^t^' 
liality are least of all to be expected from ecclesiastical hij*tori- 
ans. The contests of theologians have few attractions. /'Their 
disputes, though acrimonious, are unintelligible. Their victo¬ 
ries, when not supported by fire and faggot, arc always dubi¬ 
ous. Their records are dull,—their volumes heavy,—^iheir style 
and matter equally repulsive. No one can wade thAnigh such 
difficulties, and gain a competent knowledge of'llfc^* contro¬ 
versies, who is not impelled and supported by a sp/Jir\)f bigo¬ 
try, which' renders his labours altogether useless; beftausc, even 
though k were possible his intentions could be honcsC^ no con¬ 
fidence can be reasonably placed in the accuracy of his discern¬ 
ment. 


* Anglia Sacra, tom. li. p. 111. 
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Art. IV, The White Doe of TiyhUme or the Tate of the Nor-, 
to7is: a Poem. By William Wordsworth. 4<to. pp. 162^ 
Londofi, 1815, 

^T^his, w'c think, has the merit of being the very worst pocin 
\ we ever saw imprinted in a (juarto volume ; and though it 
wjts scarcely to be expected, we confess, that Mr Wordsworth, 
with all his ambition, should so soon have attained to that dis¬ 
tinction, the wonder may perhaps be diminished, when we state, 
that it seems to us to consist of a happy union of all die faidta, 
without any of the beauties, which belong to his school of poe¬ 
try. It is just such a work, in short, as some wicked cneipy.pf 
ihat school might be supposed to have devised, on purpose tQ 
make it ridiculous; and when we first took it up, we could not 
help fancying that some ill-natured critic had taken this harsh 
method of instructing Mr Wordsworth, by example, in the na¬ 
ture of those errors, against which our precepts had been so of* 
ten directed in vain. We had not gone far, however, till we 
felt intimately, that nothing in the nature of a joke could-be so 
insupportably dull;—and that this must be the work pf oiie. who 
honestly believed it to be a pattern of pathetic simplicity, and 
crave it out as such to the admiration of ail intelligent readers. 
In this point of view, the work may be regarded as curious, at 
least, if not in some degree interesting; and, at all events, it 
must be instructive to be made awifre of the excesses into, w^hich 
superior understandings may be betrayed, by long self-indul¬ 
gence, and the strange <fxtra\'agances into which they may run, 
i.’hen under the influence of that intoxication which is produced 
ly ft-nrestrained admiration of themselves. This poetical intoxi^ 
nation', indeed, to pursue the figure a little farther, seems capar 
jlc of asruming as many forms as the vulgar one which arises 
Tom wine; and it appears to require as delicate a management 
o make man a good poet by the help of the one, as to m^e 
■lim a got d companion by means of the other. In both cases, 

\ little nuX-akb as to the dose or the quality of the inspiring iluid 
nay maK^*?iim absolutely outrageous, or lull him over into, the 
most prtyound stupidity, instead of brightening up the hidden 
stores o& his genius : And truly we are concerned to say,,^that 
Mr Wordsworth seems hitherto to have been unlucky in tlie 
choice of his liquor—or of his bottle holder. In some of h]^ 
>des and ethic exhortations, he was exposed to the public in,,^ 
state of incoherent rapture and glorious delirium, to which we 
hink we have seen a parallel among the humbler lovers of pol¬ 
ity. In the Lyrical Ballads, he was exhibited, on the wl^ole^ 
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in a vein of very pretty dcliration ; but in the poem before us, 
he appears in a state of low and maudlin imbecility, which woula 
not nave misbecome Master Silence himself, in the clo^e of a so* 
cial day. Whether this unhappy result is to be ascribed to anyy 
adulteration of his C^stalian cups, or to the unlucky choice of 
his company over them, we cannot presume to say. It may be, 
that he has dashed his Hippocrene with too large an infusion of 
lake water, or assisted its operation too exclusively by the study 
of the ancient historical ballads of * the north countrie. * That 
there are palpable imitations of the style and manner of those 
venerable compositions in the work before us, is indeed unde¬ 
niable; but it unfortunately happens, that while the hobbling 
versification, the mean diction, and fiat stupidity of these mo¬ 
dels are very exactly copied, and even improved upon, in this 
imitation, their rude energy, manly simplicity, and occasional 
felicity of expression, have totally disappeared ; and, instead of 
them, a large allowance of the author’s own metaphysical sensi¬ 
bility, and mystical wordiness, is forced into an unnatural com¬ 
bination with the borrowed beauties which have just been men¬ 
tioned. 

The story of the poem, though not capable' of furnishing out 
matter for a quarto volume, might yet have made an interesting 
ballad ; and, in the hands of Mr Scott, or Lord Byron, would 
probably have supplied niatw images to be loved, and descrip¬ 
tions to be remembered. Tpe incidents arise out of the short¬ 
lived Catholic insurrection of the Northern counties, in the 
reign of Elizabeth, which was supposed to be connected with 
ihe project of marrying the Queen of fecots to the Duke of Nor^ 
folk, and terminated in the ruin of the Earls of Northumber¬ 
land and Westmoreland, by whom it was chiefly abettedk*" A- 
inong the victims of this rash enterprize was Richard Norton of 
Ryistone, who comes to the array with a splendid banner, at 
the head of eight tall sons, but against the will and advice of a 
ninth, who, though he refused to join the host, yet pllows un¬ 
armed in its rear, out of anxiety for the fate of his.fi^wly; and, 
when the father and his gallant progeny are made pruf^^rs, and 
led to exectitiuh, at York, recovers the fatal banner,lmd is slain 
by a party of the Queen’s horse near Bolton priory,\iil which 
place ne'had been ordered to deposit it by the dying voice of his 
father. The stately halls and pleasant miwers of Ryistone are 
wasted and fall into desolation ; while the heroic daughter, and 
only survivor of the hou^, is sheltered among its faithful re¬ 
tainers, and wanders about for many years in its neighbour¬ 
hood, accompanied by a beautiful white doe, which had fornicN 
tjr bedn a pet in the family; and continues, long after the d^ath 
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of this sad survivor, to repair every Sunday to the chureh-yard 
of Bolton priory, and there to feed and wander amona; their 
^aves, to the wonder and delight of the rustic congregation 
tfttt came there to worship. 

I his, we think, is a pretty subject for a ballad ; and, in the 
author’s better day, might have made a lyrical one of consider¬ 
able interest: Let us see« however, how he deals with it since 
he hits bethought him of pnblishing in quarto. 

The First Canto merely contains the description of the doe 
coming into the church-yard on Sunday, and of the congrega¬ 
tion wondering at her. She is described as being .as white as a 
lily,—or the moon,—or a ship in the sunshine ;—and this is the 
^tyle in which Mr Wordsworth marvels and moralizes about h^ 
through ten quarto pages. 

What harmonious pensive changes 
Wait upon her as she ranges 
Round and through this Pile of state, 

Overthrown and desolate! ’ p. 7, 8. 

The presence of this wandering Doe 
Fills many a damp obscure recess 
WMih lustre of a saintly §how j 
And, re-appearing, she no less 
To the open day gives blessedness. ’ p. 9. 

The mothers point out this pretty creature to their children $ 
and tell them in sweet nursery phrases— 

' Now you have seen the famous Doe! 

From Rylstone she hath found her way 
Over the hills this sabbatli-day; 

Her work, whate’er it be, is done, 

^ And she will depart when we are gone.' p. 13. 

The p'uet know§ why she cqmcs there, and thinks the people 
may know it too: But some of them think she is a new inc.irna- 
tion of some of the illustrious dead that lie buried around them ; 
and one, wlic it seem^ is an Oxford scholar, conjectures that she 
may be the fs^'ry who instructed Lord Clifford in astrology; an 
ingenious fan-e7*which the poet thus gently reproveth— 

* A‘h, ‘jensive scholar I think not so ! 

Rut ^ook again at the radiant doe ! ’ 

And then clj^ses the Canto with this natural and luniinous epqs-, 
ti ophe to his harp. 

* But, harp! thy murmurs may not cease,— 

Thou hast hreei;c-Hke visitings ; 

Fur a Spirit with angel wings 

Hath touched thee, and a Spirit's hand: 

A voice is with us—a command 
To chiiunt, ip strains of heavenly glory, 

A tale of tears, a mortal story ! ’ p. 21. 
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The Second Canto is more full of business, and affords us 
more insight into the author’s manner of coiiductinj; a story. 
The openinjj, however, which goes back to the bright and ori¬ 
ginal conception of the harp, is not quite so intelligible as mig}'* 
have been desired. 

* The Harp in lowliness obeyed : 

And first we sang of the green-wood shade, 

And a solitary Maid ; 

beginning, where the song must end. 

With her, and with her sylvan Friend; 

The friend who stood before her sight, 

Her only unextingiiished light,— 

Her last companion in a dearth 
Of love, upon a hopeless earth. * p. 25. 

This solitary maid, we are then told, had wrought, at the re¬ 
quest of her father, ‘ an unblessed work. * 

‘ A Banner— One that did fulfil 
Too perfectly his headstrong will: 

For on this Banner had her hand 
Embroidered (such was the command) 

The Sacred Cross ; and figured there 

The five dear wounds our Lord did bear. * p. 26. 

The song then proceeds to describe the rising of Northiimlier- 
land and Westmoreland, in the following lofty and spirited 
strains. 

‘ Two carls fast leagued in discontent, 

Who gave their wishes open, vent; 

And boldly urged a general plea, 

The rites of aocient piety 

To be bv force of amis renewed ; 

Glad prospect for the multitude! 

And that same Banner, on whose breast 
The blameless Lady had exprest. 

Memorials chosen to give life, 

And sunshine to a dangerous strife ; 

This Banner, ' &c. p. 27. 

Tlic poet, however, puts out all his strength-^the dehorta- 
tion which he makes Francis Norton address to hi f^ber, when 
the preparations are completed, and the household is ready to 
take the field. 

‘ Francis Norton said, 

“ O Father ! rise not in this fray — 

The hairs are white upon yonr head; 

Dear Father, hear roe when I lay 
It is for you too late a day ! 

Bethink you of your own good naroe ; 

A just and gracious queen have we. 
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A pure religion, and the claim 
Of peace orl our humanity. 

’Tis meet that I endure your scorn,— 

1 am your son, your eldest born; 

The Banner touch nor, stay your hand,— 

This multitude of men disband. 

And live at home in blissful ease. *' * p. 27, 28. 

Th^warlike father makes no answer to this exquisite address, 
but turns in silent scorn to tlie banner, 

• * And his wet eyes are glorified, * 

and marches out at the head of his sons and retainers. 

h'raiicis is very sad when left thus alone in the mansion-<ind 
still worse when he secs his,sister sitting under ei tree near the 
,door. However, thotigh ‘ he tjannot chuse but shrink and sigh, * 
he goes up to her and says, 

‘ —“ Gone are they,!~they have their desire ; 

And I with thee one hour will stay, 

To give thee comfort if I may. ” 

* He paused, Her silence to partake, 

And long it was before he spake : 

Then, all at once, his thoughts turned round, 

And fervent words a passage found. 

“ Gone are they, bravely, though misled, 

With a dear Father at their head ! 

'fhe Sons obey a natural lord ; 

'I’he Father had given solemn word 
'I'o noble Percy,—and a force 
Still stronger bends him to his course. 

This s;iid, our tears to-day may fall 
As at an innocent funeral. 

In deep and awful channel rims 
This sympathy of Sire and Sons; 

Untried our Brothers were beloved, 

And now their faithfulness is proved ; 

For faithful we must call them, bearing 
That soul of conscientious daring. * p. 32, 33. 

After a grja^deal more as touching and sensible, he applies 
himself mere' directly to the unhappy case of his hearer,— 
whom he tliui judiciously comforts and flatters. 

* Hope nothing, if I thus may speak 
TJ thee a woman, and thence weak; 

Hope nothing, I repeat; for we 
Are doomed to perish utterly : 

*Tis meet that thou with me divide 
The thought while I am by thy side, 

Acknowledging a grace in this, 

A comfort in the datk abyss; 
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But look not for me when 1 am gone* 

And be no farther wrought upon. 

Farewell all wishes* all debate. 

All prayers for this cause, or for that! 

Weep, if that aid thee; bpt depen4 
Upon no help of outward friend; 

Espouse thy doom at once, and cleavp 
To fortitude without reprieve,' p. 3€f. t 

It is impossible, however, to go regularly on witt) this goodly 
matter.—The Third Canto brings the Nortons and their banner 
to the bead quarters of the insurgent Earls; and describes the 
iirst exploits of those conscientious warriors, who took possession 
of the Cathedral of Durham, 

♦ Sang Mass,—and tore the book of Prayer,— 

And trod the Bible beneath their feet. * 

Elated by this triumph, they turq to the south. 

f To London were the Chieftains bent \ 

But what avails the bold intent i 
A Royal army is gone forth 
To quell the Rising of the North ; 

They march with pudley at their head, 

And in seven days* space, will to York be led !•— 

And Neville was opprest with fear ; 

For, though he bore a va|iant name, 
pis heart was of a timid frame. ^ p. 53, ^4. 
iSo they agree to march back again s at which old Norton is 
sorely afflicted—and Francis takes the opportunity to renew his 
debortations—but is again repulse^ witp ^pprn, and falls back 
to his station in the rear. 

The Fourtli Canto shows Emily walking by the ^sh ponds 
and arbours of Rylstone, in a :(iue nioonsiiiny night, with her 
favourite white Doe npt fer off. 

* Yet the meek Creature was not free^ 

Erewhile, from some perplexity: 

For thrice hath shp approached, ibis day, 

The thonght>bewilderpd Etnily* * P* 69* ^ 

However, they are tolerably rocoiiciled that evening; and by 
and by, just a f^w minutes ottpr nine, an old i^taincr of the 
bouse comes to comfoyt her, and is fent to fojiow^he host and 
bring back tidings pf their 8uCcpss,-rThe worthy (j coman sets 
out with great alacrity; but npt having piuch hope, it would 
appear, ot the cause, says to himself as he goes, 

* ** Grant that the moon which shines this night 
May guide diein in a prudent flight i ** * p. 75. 

niings however had already come to a still worse issue—a» 
tile pijet very briefliy and ingeniously intimates in the following' 
fine lines. 
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‘ Their flight the fair moon may not see j 
Fort from mid-heaven, ali^adjr she 
Hath witnessed their captivitf. * p. 7^. • 

^'^ey had made a rash assault, it seems, on Barnard Castle, 
and had been all made prisoners, and forwarded to York for 
trial. I * 

'iRe^ifth canto shows us Emily watching on a command- 
ing'hei^t for the return of her faithful messetigelrf who ac¬ 
cordingly arrives forthwith, and tells, * os gently as could be, * 
the unhappy catastrophe which he had come soon enotfgh to wit¬ 
ness. The only comfort he can ofler is, that Francis is itUl a- 
live. 

* To take hts life they have not dared. 

On him and on his high endeavour 
The li|;hc of praise shall shine for ever! 

Nor did he (such Heaven’s will) in vain 
His solitary course maintain; 

Not vainly struggled in the might 
Of duty seeing with clear sight ’ p. 85. 

He then tells how the father and his eight sons wtre led out 
to execution; and how Francis, at his father’s request, todr 
their banner, and promised to bring it back to Bolton priory. 

The Sixth canto opens with the homeward pilgrimage of this 
unhappy youth; and there is something so truly fonorn and 
tragical in his situation, that we should really have thought it 
difficult tu have given an account of it without exciting some de¬ 
gree of interest or emotion. Mr Wordsworth, however, re¬ 
serves ail his pathos for describing the whiteness of the pet doe^ 
and disserting about her perplexities, and her high communion, 
and participation of heaven’s grace; and deals in this sort with 
the orphan son turning from Uie bloody scaffold of oil his line 
with their luckless banner in his hand. 

• He looked about like one betrayed: 

What bath he done t what promise made ? 

Oh weak, weak moment I to what end 
Can«cuch a vain oblation tend, 

And he the Bearer Can he go 
Carrying this Instrument of woe, 

And find, find any where, a right 
^0 excuse him in his Country’s sight ? 

No, will not all Men deem the change 
A downward course, perverse and strange ? 

Here is it,.—but how, when i must she. 

The unoffending Emily, 

Again this piteous object see ? ^ 

Such conflict long did he maintain 
Within himself, and found no rest; 
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Calm liberty he cotlfd not gain ; 

And yet the service was unblest. 

His own life into danger brought 
By this sad burden—even that thought 
Raised self-suspicion which was strong, 

Swaying the brave Man to his wrong ; 

And how, unless it were the sense 
Of all-disposing Providencei 
Its will intelligibly shown. 

Finds he the Banner in his hand* 

Without a thought to such intent? ' p. 99, 100. 

His death is not much less pathetic. A troop of the Queen^s 
horse surround him, and reproach him, we must confess with 
some plausibility, with having kept his hands unarmed, only 
from dread of death and forfeiture, while he was all the while a 
traitor in his heart. The sage Francis answers the insolent 
troopers as follows. 

** I am no traitor, ” Francis said, 

“ Though this unhappy freight I bear; 

It weakens me, my heart hath bled 
Till it is weak—but you beware, 

Nor do a suffering Spirit wrong, 

Whose self-reproaches are too strong! ** p. 103. 

This virtuous and reasonable person, however, has ill luck in 
all his dissuasions; for one of the horsemen puts a pike into him 
without more ado—and 

* There did he He of breath forsaken ! ’ 

And after some time the neighbouring peasants take him 
and bury him in the churchyard of Bolton priory. 

The Seventh and last canto contains the history of the deso¬ 
lated Emily and her faithful doe; but so very discreetly and 
cautiously written, that the most tender-hearted reader may per¬ 
use it without the least risk of any excessive emotion. The poor 
lady runs about indeed for some years in a very disconsolate way 
in a worsted gown and dannel niglitcap $ but at last the old white 
doe finds her out, and takes again to following lidf—whereupon 
Mr Wordsworth breaks out into this fine and natural rapture. 

* Oh, moment ever blest! O Pair ! 

Beloved of Heaven, Heaven’s choicest care 1 
This was for you a precious greeting,— 

For both a bounteous, fruitful meeting. 

Joined are they, and the sylvan Doei 

Can she depart ? can she forego 
The Lady, once her playful Peer ? 

* That day, the first of a reunion 
Which was to teem with high communion, 

That day of balmy April weather, 

They tarried m tlie wood together. ’ p. 117; US. 
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What follows is not quite so intelligible. 

* When Emily by morning light 
Went forth, the Doe was there in sight. 

She shrunk:—with one frail shock of paitfi 
[leceived and followed by a prayer, 

[)id she behold—saw once again ; 

3httn will she not, she feels, will bear^ 

But wheresoever she looked round 

. All now was trouble-haunted ground. * p. 119. 

But we make out that the lady’s loneliness was cheered, by tli'» 
mute associate; and that the doe, in return, found a certaiii 
comfort in the lady’s company— 

* Communication, like the ray 

Of a new morning, to the nature 

And piospects of the inferior Creature ! * p. 126. 

In due time the poor lady dies, and is buried beside Her mo¬ 
ther ; and the doe continues to haunt the places which they had 
frequented together, and especially to come and pasture every 
ISuiulay upon the fine grass in Bolton churchyard, the gate of 
which is never opened but on occasion of the wetkly service.—In 
consequence of all which, we are assured by Mr Wordsworth, 
that she ‘ is approved by Earth and Sky, in their benignity;' 
and moreover, that the old. Priory itself takes her for a daugh¬ 
ter of the Eternal Prime—which we have no doubt is a very 
great compliment, though we have not the good luck to under¬ 
stand what it means. 

* And aye, methinks, this Hoary Pile, 

Subdued by outrage aad decay, 

Looks down upon her with a smile, 

A gracious smile, that seems to say, 

“ Thou, thou arc not a Child (/f Time, 

But Daughter of the Eternal Prime ! 


Art. V. Nouvelles Observations sur les dbeiUes. Par Fran- 
901S HuBiLfk Seconde Edition, revue, corrigee, & consl* 
derablenieiit augmentee. 2 vbl. 8vo. Paris, 1814. 

I T^is some time jiince we gave on analysis of the first part of 
these Wsearches of Mr Plubcr on the Natural History of 
Bees. * After an interval of twenty years since the pultlcation 
of that work, a second volume has now made its appearance, 
in conjunction with a second edition of the former. Many cir¬ 
cumstances of a private nature had discouraged the author frout 


* Vol. XI. p. 319. 
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iindertalcin" the labour of revising the manuscripts for the press r 
but he lias been at length induced to confide the task to his son, 
whoso taste for natural history appears to have rekindled the 
dormant ardour of the father. The successful exertions of Mr'' 
P. Huber in some of the higher departments of this sciepre, 
have already been displayed in his Treatise on the^Econo- ly of 
the Indigenous Sf>ecies of Ants s our Review of whidi wiJJ be 
found in Vol. XXL, p, 143. 'i 

The first volume of the work before us had been written in 
the form of letters; but the second assumes the more didactic 
shape of memoirs. We cannot help thinking, however, that 
there is still room for a more methodical arrangement of the 
facts which it contains: for we find that many particulars and 
remarks relating to the same subjects,’ are often interspersed a< 
mong the different chapters, when a closer connexion would 
have given them additional value. In giving, therefore, an ac¬ 
count of this highly interesting volume, we shall not confine 
ourselves to the succession of chapters, but follow an order 
more strictly physiological than the one adopted by the author. 
We shall first take a review of tlie facts relating to the functions 
of secretion, reproduction, respiration, and sensation of bees; 
and afterwards proceed to consider the complicated questions 
which relate to their instincts and acquired faculties. We shall 
ftlso beg leave to refer to our former review for an account of 
the leading features in the natural history of this insect, as in¬ 
troductory to the subjects that are treated of in this volume. 

The origin of wax, the material with which bees construct 
their combs, had never been perfectly understood, although both 
chemists and naturalists had made repeated attempts to ascertain 
its properties and history. It was generally supposed that this 
substance was in some way or other formed from the pollen, or 
fecimdating dust of flowers; or, as some have termed it, the fkri- 
na. The proceedings of the bees in collecting and carrying off 
this pollen to their hives, and in laying up large stores of it in ma¬ 
gazines for future use, had been observed and detailed with the 
most scrupulous attention to accuracy by Reatimur, Maraldi, 
and other naturalists. It was evident from the great quantity 
they collect, that some important use was made of it: and none 
suggested itself more naturally than its being the r^w material 
whenct the wax was prepared. Reaumur had indeed noticed 
the great diflerence that existed between pollen and wax, but 
conceived that the former was taken into the stomach, ancl 
converted by digestion into wax, after which it was returned 
by the mouth in the form of a frothy liquid. Mr Arthur 
ibbs, on the contrary, asserted that wax was the excremen* 
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titious retn&ins of ibe pti^ itfbr and pasu^ 

through tho alfitaeiitary oalHkh * 0^lilPi|#p|CQbe»s of tho 

* Soci^t^ de« Abeilles, * established called Petit 

^utz^n iif Upper Lusatia, appOafs to I4wb" the origloai 
dia^verer i»F' tte' fact, that wax * is giveti^ottt the 

scalXof the abdoitten* This curious Ctrctii “" I'iwtir 

staty cursorily in a letter ffbm Mr Wilhdiw. _ __^ 

1768, without mentioningtiie name of the Udthor of „ 
vei 7 , was probably not cibrnid wor% of much AUen(l|% ittid 
seems to bate beto aimdsi^ititir^ mt sight of. It appeals^ 
however, that Mr Docket, hi'bts iMlure des AbklleSi nmfiehii 
quoted ^ Wildman in 177%^ gave it as his opinion, thw^eiK 
^is formed Of honey: as a pneof Of which he observes, that 
** has seen a cOnio brolh^ hivjp overset, which bpi^be^ 

* repaired during bad weafbiir, when the bees could 

* broad in seai^oF'dtHlrlbaterials.* Wiklman, lit;4ih^^PNsa- 

tise on the Management expressly stateiAitMivittg 

seen piecerof wat. in ahapOrescidihng the Scales oFSM, it 
the bottom th« hiveV heihtnlurimtat have bM Amd<* 
ed in the body of the beO* ObiervbtSona of a idmiliV 
.afterwards made by Mr didta f^titeT, Ippateid^^’fbSitdiiiBny' 
knowledge of the eonJectoreaof’bls'predeQ^ri; 

libhed in the j%il08ophjca| KVa&^aetions for47841. 
considers wax as an eXtem^ iM&Ktim of oil, fomei between tl^ 
scales of the abdeahoh of im insect. | Mr Huber does not te,' 
pear to have known dtr^Xtmrvatiottt either of Duebet or of WddP 
man on this 8ulfeet|«'liiboU^ fnadl long prior to those of hft 
Hunter; for W f&do to Ihem, while he quotes fhb 

whole pas«a^ h'om thi^'hdlOT. dn 1793, Mr Huberis observe** 
tions had Ira him' to the^itme results as ^ the nature of the la- 
minm under the abdondtrshsesdes: but he has prosecuted the 
inquiry relating to their b^ghi much mtire successfully than any 
preceding writer. He blfewuild that these lamin.ne are contain¬ 
ed in distlncrreceptades odeaCh sidbof the middle process of, 
the scales: he has examine w|dl great care, the form aa4 
structure (d* thefe secreting-catvilies^ ^twdch are met with only hi 
the working bees; and^lch had’^neped the scruttnis^ing 
of Swamimrdam. Their genbrfdshape is a 0 ^rregalarpe«*-^*“‘ 
and the plates pf Wax betSfitfnoulded in tbem^rl9«l%( 
ingly this form. On pierong the memhfane with * 
are lined on the aide next to the abdoxneh, a r 

* Ph3«io|M<»l ^r^wactiQtMK ic 1.536. 
t P. 44. j 3d Edition. t W 

roL. XXV. Ko. 50. A a 
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was thrown out in a jet| which congealed, on cooling, and in this 
state resembled wax^ and was again mefted on the application of 
heat. A number of comparative experiments were made with 
the substance contained in the pouches, and the wax of fresh 
made combs: a great similarity between these two substai^ces 
was thus made out: the latter, however, appeared to be 'jOrnc- 
what more compound, having probably received some ad^'^lon- 
al ingredient, while employed as the material for building. The 
accreting function of the membrane on the inner surface of these 
cavities was farther evinced by a more minute examination of its 
structure, which exhibited a number of folds, forming a hexa¬ 
gonal network, very analogous to the inner coat of the second 
stomach of ruminating quadrupeds. A very elaborate anatomi¬ 
cal description of these organs, is^given in a letter at the end of 
this volume. 

Although it was thus ascertained that wax is a secreted ani¬ 
mal substance, it still remained to determine what were the cir¬ 
cumstances that give occasion to thia secretion; and especially 
whether it was the product of any particular kiiid of food. The 
opinion of lleaumur, that it was formed from pollen elaborated 
in the stomach, and thrown up again into the mouth, wa| dis¬ 
countenanced by the observation, that when fresh swarms take 
‘up their abode.in empty hiyes, they do not collect pollen, and 
yet they construct combs; a hile, on the other hand, the bees of 
old hives, where all the combs are completed, are seen to bring 
liome large quantities of pollen. In order to determine this 
point with greater precision, many experiments were instituted 
by the authcr. A fresh' swarm was confined, with a sufficient 
allowance of honey and water, in an empty hive. In this situa¬ 
tion, although they could have no access to pollen, yet at the 
end of five days, th«y had constructed five combs of the purest 
wax. When these combs were withdrawn, and the bees replac¬ 
ed in the hive, they renewed their toil with unabated industry, 
and had soon replaced the combs by others. These last were 
again taken from them; but the patient and indefatigable insects 
attll persevered in their bbours, anid began them*iifrem, although 
five times in succession their wdrks were no sooner completed 
than carried off; and although, during the whole of this time, 
ih^ were fed chily on honey and water. On the other hand, 
beea that were in a similar state of confincmient, ana were sup- 
plil^^only with fruit and with pollen, had, in the course of eight 
days, Induced no wax whatever, and of course had formed no 
com^ In order to prove that it was the saccharine principle 
aluuSf nnd not accidental admixture of particles of wax, 
which might be contain^ in the honey that aHforded the pabu- 
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]um for this secretion, the bees, still confined, were sue 
with syrup made by dbsolring Canaif'^stiM in water; and 
parative experiments were made in anol£^^.biV0 where the bees 
jwere fed on honey. It was found that dhefbi^r produced wax 
sooner, and in larger quantity than^the lattePit, It was fuf* 
th\ completely ascertained, that |n the old biyes the honey is 
wfte^ouskl, and that in the new hives it is amsuined.^illld con-* 
veiled into wax. The works always advance rapidly.when the 
weather and the state of. vegetation admit of a plentiful^ hiuwest 
of honey,—but are interrupted whenever rain, cold winds, ade-* 
ficiency of flowers, or a verjrdry season, prevent the bees fron^ 
collecting it. • . . 

Mr Huber has observed that there are two sets of bees in ewky 
’ hive; the one, who devour large quantities of honey, take upont 
themselves the office of furnishing wax, and of building'the 
combs $ the other, who. coKect the honey and immediate^ dis¬ 
pose of what thefy have collected to the rormer, retaining only a 
quantity siffiicient for their own nourishment. Diss^lon show¬ 
ed that the stomach of the formefr class, which he calls the wax- 
making bees, is much more capacious than that of the latter* 
wh^h he denominates the nursing-bees, as it appears to be their 
peculiar province to tend upon the eggs and larvse. . By pubing 
a particular mark upon those belonging to one class, it wiMi founa 
that, in performing their several tasks, neither of them everen- 
croached on the province of the other i so remarkable is the ex«» 
tent to which the'principle of the division of labour is carried 
among individuals of the same original formation: (or itiq>* 
pears that the power of forming wax is common to both, from 
the circumstance that a small quantity is really found in the re^* 
ceptaclcs of the nursing*bew. 

In the foregoing experiments, the bees-had borne their con¬ 
finement without betraying the le^l impatience; but, on ano¬ 
ther occasion, when they were shut up together with a briHxl of 
eggs and larvae, and could have no acc^ to pollen, though the^ 
were supplied abundantly wifh l^mmy* they manifested stroi]|f 
symptoms of uneasiness, and of ri^,t>^|g; being kept prisoners* 
f'earful of what might be this ixmtequence of prolpnging thlg 
state of tumult, the author allowed them to escape in toe, 
ings, when it was too late in the day to coHentpr^'stg^ ^ 
bees, therAbre, returned home very soon after* 
peated for five days successivelyr.i and, on examinii|||^»|^JifT^ 
at die end of that time, it was found that the larvse had^pSfrk^. 
ed, and that the jelly with wlijch they,.bed b®^n aurroUim#4'<l!^ 
their introduction into the hive, had;diNHBpeared. " 

bees were theu supplied with a fresh 

A a 2. 
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tions of a comb stored with poUen. Their behaviour was now 
very different: they e‘af»erly seized upon the pollen, and imme¬ 
diately conveyed it to their young j order was reest^iblished in the 
colony j the larvre went through their usual transformations; 
royal cells were completed and closed with wax j every tld'^g 
went on prosperously, and the bees showed no desire to'^juit 
their habitation. Nothing seems more complete than th^^'^vi- 
dence furnished by these experiments as to the origin of ^x, 
and the very different destination of pollen from that which had 
iiitherto been assigned to it* 

On the subject of the sex of working bees,* which has given 
rise to so iniich speciil£ttioti and controversy, a very curious an¬ 
atomical discovery has been made, which must set this question 
for ever at rest. By adopting spi^dliar method of dissection. 
Miss Jurine, the daughter of tne distinguished naturalist of Ge¬ 
neva, has been enabled to bring into view the ovjiria of the work¬ 
ing-bee, which are perfectly analogous in their form, situation, 
and structure to those of the queen* bee, excepting that no ova 
could be distinguished in them. The occasional fecundity of a 
few of the working-bees, a fket observed by llicm, is now in 
perfect conformity with the great discovery of ISchiiach: an^ e- 
very anomaly in the sexual thepty of this insect, about which 
there has been so much dispute, is completely cleared away. 
Analogous facts have been' ascertained w'itn regard to the hiim- 
hre-bce and the wasp. The workers among the latter have been 
detected by Mr Perrot in the act of laying eggs; and these, like 
the eggs of bees in like circtimstances, ^re universally found to 
produce males. The history of the ant tribe likewise affords 
parallel instances of the sexual functions being exercised by those 
individuals that are vulgurly denominated neuters. 

As connected with the physiology bees, wc shall in the next 
place give an account of the aothoPs researches with regard to 
their riespiration, which is’ the subject of a very long chapter. 
Houbts have often arisc^ as to the absolute necessity of this 
function in many of the tiibes of inferior insects, whicn are ob¬ 
served frequently to occupy situmorik that hard^ admit of any 
renewal of air.. Such, indeed, appears to be the condition of 
bees inhabiting-a hive, of which the usual capacity is not above 
6ne pr two cubic ' In this conhned space, are lodged fre¬ 
quent^ twenty or thirty thousand bees, in a state of higli nni- 
ftial liptivity, and preserving a very elevated temperate re. I’lie 
oidy ^WUlce into the hive is in the lower part, the situation, of 
all others, the least .fiivptirable to the escape of heated air; and 
ev^' this passage hreqnently much obstructed by crowds of 
be^ which are paraoig liS imd out during the heats of summer. 
Every oth^r aperture is strictly closed up by the bees them- 
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selves; and in addition, the hive is ofl;^ <K>vered over by the 
farmer with a coating of mortar. A li||^t^ taper, enclosed iii 
a glass'ball of similar dimensions, and with opening on the 
si^, of the same size as the door of the Inve, goes out in a few 
niiu^tcs for want of a due circulation of air. How thon» do bees, 
lUu^^ similar circumstances, support life, if life require the un« 
iiit^'rupted continuance of respiration? The. uliiversal law, 
which the multiplied exp^iments of Spallanzani had so well e- 
stablished, appeared in this instance to be violated. Before at*: 
templing, however, to discover the cause of such a deviation, 
it was necessary to ascertmn, with more precision, whether the 
anomaly was real, or apparent only. With this view, Mr Hu-, 
ber engaged in a series of expefunents, which did awe^ all doubt 
of the fact, that respiration really carried on by l^ees. They: 
fell into a state of asphyxia in the vacumaof an air.pump; and 
also, when confined in close vessel witli a limited qi^tity of 
atmospheric aifii In the latter case^ the oxygen wa4;ibund to 
be almost totally consumed. The admission of coinmon air in 
both cases restored their aiiimaticm, if the experiment had not 
been too long protracted; and the iutroductioh of oxygenous 
gas was still more effectual in promoting their recovery. When 
confined in a given quantity gf oxygenous gas, tb^wene en¬ 
abled to live for a period eight times longer than in common air. 
They perished speedily in carbonic acid, azoUc, or hydrogenous 
gases. When fireviously rendered torpid, by surrounding with 
ice the vessel that eohtauied them,, they were totally unaffected 
by immersion during three hours in these same deleterious ga¬ 
ses ; and when removed and revived by tlie warmth of the hand, 
tliey appeared to have suiFered ho injury; which proves, that, 
in a torpid stale, respiration, as well as the otlicr vital func¬ 
tions, is completely suspended. Analogous experiments were 
tried on the eggs, the iaryae, ah4 ^e nymphae, with similar re¬ 
sults; excepting that the effects of respiration were less consider¬ 
able in tliese e^ly p^iods of existence: thus, the larvae con¬ 
sumed more oxygen than the e|pgs^. wd the nymphae more than 
the larvae; and the nymphas were the most easily destroyed by 
a suspension of this process. 

By immersing dificrent pprtidns of the body bf a b^ in i^a- 
ter, Mr Htiber next ascertain^, th^t respifatibn ^ biwrM on 
by means.;of tife stigmata opening on (he corsel^;' hbd j^at ^ 
may be maintained perfectly wril, if only one of tR& lef 
open. When whblly Immersed in ^^ter, .^le play of these s^g. 
mata becomes evident by the appearanceqf^bubbl^ of air, wto* 
for some time remain attached tO Mtcir of^ces, and wmcIruirR 
alternately absorbed and repelled 'several tTme^ before they act- 
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quire sufficient size to enable them to rise to the surface. In 
tnis way, also, the author detected the existence of stigmata, 
which had escaped the observation of Swaninicrdam. 

The next step was to analyze the air of the hive, and asc<^* 
tain whether it was vitiated in the same manner as v\yicii 
.bees were confined in close vessels. Mr Sennebier a8sistci..,i!/ie 
author ip this examination; the air was found by the cudiolne- 
ter to difier but sHghtly from atmospheric air in purity. Could 
it be supposed, then, that there existed in any part of the hive 
a power of giving out oxygen? Experiment showed, that nei¬ 
ther wax nor pollen had any such properly. It was evident, in¬ 
deed, that if such w'cre the case, the door of a hive might be 
closed without detriment to its inhabitants. This experiment 
was tried j and we shall give it witbogt abridgment, US it wfls tit** 
tended with a circumstance that ledto the discovery of the whole 
mystery.. 

* II ne s*agissoit que de renfermer exactement ces mouches dans 
line ruche dont Ics parois transparentes permettroient d’observer co 
qui se passoit a rinterieur ; j’y consacrai i’essaim loge dans le recipu 
ent tubule. 

‘ L'activit6 ct I’abondatice regnoit dans cette peupladu ; lorsqu’oii 
en apprck;hoit a dix pas on enteodoit un bourdonnenient tres-furt. 
Nous clioisimes pour I’ex^cution de notre projet un jour do pluio, 
a&n que toutes les abeilles fussent rcunis dans Icur habitation. L’ex- 
p^rience commenca a trois heurcs, nous ferraames la porte avec ex¬ 
actitude, et nous observames, non sans une sorte d’angoissc, les cf- 
fets de cette cl6ture rigoureuse. 

* Ce ne fut qu’au bout d’un quart d’heure que les abeiiles com- 

menecrent a manifester quelque midaise } jusque-la elles avoient pa- 
ru ignorer lour emprisonnetnent; niais alOrs tous Icurs travaux fu- 
rent suspendus, et la ruche chabgea enticreinent d’aspect. On 
entendit bientut un bruit extraordinaire dans son intcrieur; toutes 
les abeiiles, cellos qui couvroknt Id face des gateaux, coramc cel- 
les qui ctoient reunles cn grappes, quittant leunr occupations, frap* 
perent l*air de leurs ailes avec ttbe agitation extraordinaire. , Cette 
efiVrvesccncc dura environ dix odnates. Le moui^enicDt des ailes 
devint par degres moina continu et moins rapide. A trois heures 
trente-sept i^nuces lea ouvrieres avoient entierement perdu leurs 
foroea: oltdi ne^tivoient pld^ seicraDiponner avec leurs jambes, et 
leur clique itdvit de^pris cet ^tat de lahgucur. v 

* Le nooibet dea abefiles ddfaillantes alloit en ereissa^t, la table 
en itoit hnch6e ; des mjllten d’ouVridrea et de oaales tomboient au 
fond db fa ruche; il n'en resta paa une settle sur Jes gateaux, trois 
ininutes plus lord to^ ia'peuplade fut asphy^iee. La ruche se rc- 
froidit tout d'un cotip^ Bt au terme du vingt-huit degres la tcniper- 
fture descendit att nflttau de celld de l*air exterieur. 

f $fpgi eapiramei rendre la et I 4 clialeur aux abeiiles asphy 
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xiies, en leur donoant un air plus pur t on ouvrit la porte de la ruche 
ainsi que le robinet sur la tubuturO-da recipient. L’efFet du 
courant qui s’etablit alors ne fut pas ^qui^oe; efn peu de minutes 
les abeilles fureot en ctat de respirer; leS anneaux de leur abdomen 
roj 'irent leur jeu; elles se mirent simultancment a battre des aiies, 
circumstance bien remarquabie, et qui avoit dija eu lieu, comme 
no^fti^'avong dit, au moment od la privation de I'ail^ extirieur avoit 
commence a se faire sentir dans- la ruche. Bientdt les abeilles re- 
montdrent sur leurs gateaux, la temperature s’cleva au degre ou ccs 
insectes savent I’cntretenir halutuellement, et a quatre heures Tordre 
fut retabli dans leur demeure. Cette experience prbuvoit indubita* 
blement qne les abeilles n’avoient dans leur ruche aucun moyen de 
supplcer a I’air qui venoit du dehors.' p. 335—33.7. 

* * It was proved by this experiment, that the air pf the hive 
was renewed from without, since the bees had perished when it 
was dosed. After juany fruitless conjectures as to the mode in 
which this renewal took place, it occurred to the author, that 
the vibration of the wings ol)8erved in the experintent, and 
which was accompanied by a loud humming sound, might be 
instrumental in this change. The wings are amtated with a ra¬ 
pidity that renders them invisibly, except at the extremities of 
the arcs of vibration, which are equal to a conmlcte quadrant 
of a circle; and the bees remain all ihe while firmly fixed by 
their feet to the table, so that the progressive motion of flying, 
which would take place were thev at liberty, by the reaction of 
the air, is prevented: the whole force of the wings is therefdre 
exerted on the air, which k thus impelled in a continued stream. 
This current is very sensible on approadiing the hand to a bee, 
which is thut performing the part of a ventilator. 

During fine weather in summer, a certain number of bees are 
always seen vibrating tfieir wings before die door of the hive; 
but if the interior of a glass hive "be inspected, it will be seen 
that a still greater number are erig^ed in this duty on the floor 
of the hive. IlJege bees have their, heads turned towards the 
door, while thoie.on the outdde have their heads from the door; 
so that both cooperate ill producing a current of air in the same 
direction, 

* On diroit que ccs mouches se placent sym^triqusvtljnit'pour s*4- 
venter plus Vajse; eUe8«;foiinent alors des 31as qui* s^udssdat^ it 
l’entr6e des la ruche, et sont qudquefoii db{mt^es ..^^Qle 

de rayons^hrtrgeus; mais cet ordre n'est^ pwot il let dA 

probablement a la hAcessit^ (ni ks abetllef qui s'eVeulseuC iont de 
faire place- a eelWqui'^imnt et viennent, et dent la. course raptde les 
force a se ranger k la file pour n’fitre pas hcitrt^ et calbuifiea|t cha* 
que instant. ' v • ' - 

* Quelquefois plus de vingt abeilles s'fivet^kit av bfs d'ttoe tvsme t 
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dans cl‘autrc$ momens leur nombre est plus circonscrit; chacune 
d’elles fait jouer ses ailes plus ou moins long-teins : nous en avons 
vu s’eventcr pendant vingt*cinq minutes; dans cette intervalle elles 
lie se posoient pointy mais elles sembloient quelqaefois reprendre ha- 
lelne en suspendant la vibration de leurs ailes pour un instant i^di- 
'visible: aussitdt qu’elles cessent de s’eventery d’autres les rempl^.ent, 
ensorte qu*il n ’7 a jamais d’interruption daos le bourdonncWeut 
d’une ruche bien peuplee.' p. 3 4■2. 

By nteans of light pieces of paper suspended from a thread, 
it was ascertained, as might have been expected, that a double 
current toolc place, of which the strength was proportioned to 
the number of inhabitants in the hive. This ventilating pro¬ 
cess, which is indicated by a humming sound within the hive, is. 
continually'going on, both in summer and winter; and indeed 
appears sometimes more active in the depth of winter, than when 
ihe external temperature is more moderate. 

In order to ascertain whether the assigned cause was adequate 
to the production of the whole of the observed effect, an artifi¬ 
cial ventilator, consisting of a small windmill of tin, with eigh¬ 
teen vanes, which could be n^ade to turn round by machinery, 
was adapted to an aperture in the bottom of a glass cylinder, 
which was closed at both ends, after a lighted taper had been in¬ 
troduced. ' The taper continued to burn fis well as in the open 
dur, so long as the ventilator was kept in motion; and went out 
when this motion was notjgiven to it. 

The author next inquires into the immediate cause which 
l^ompts the insect to perform the actions above described. 
This he conceives to be the sensation of heat, and the presence 
of vitiated air. 

* L’idce la plus simple qui s’offrit a nous fut que les abeilles ne 
s’eventoient qu^ahu de se procurer une sensation de fraicheur, et une 
experience nous convinquit effectivement que ce motif pouvoit dtre 
Tune des causes immediates de la ventilation. 

‘ On ouvrit le volet d’uue ruche vitr^e^ les rayons du soldi dar- 
doient sur les gateaux couveites d*id>dlles 1 ; bientdt celles qui ressen- 
tirent trop vivement i’influence de la chaleur commend^rent a bour- 
donner, taqdis que celles qui se trouvoieat encore a I'ombre demeu* 
rdent tranqtiilles. 

■ * ‘Uoe observation qu*oii peut fatre tous let jours confirme le rc- 
suUat de cette expiSrience: les abeilles qui cdmpoient ces grappes 
qu'on volt au-devant des ruches pendant 1*^1, incomsnodl^s par I’ar- 
deur du soleil, s'eventent alors avec beeucopp d’^oergie ; ’mais si un 
corps quelconque porte son ombre sor unf^pardede la grappe, la 
ventUatidn cesse daniia region obscure, tandis qu’dlle continue dans 
<elle qui ^]air6e at recnaufF*^ par le soleil. ’ p. 357* 

* On s#I>arpit piques abeilles de leur ruche en les atcirant avec 
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du mlel, puts on approchoit d’elles du coton trmp^ dans I’csprit de 
vin pendant qu’eUes xnangeoient, il falloit le zoettre pres de leur 
pour qu’il les inconiinodut; mais alors I’effet n*en 6toit pas douteuz, 
les abeilles s’ecartoient en agitant leurs ailes, elles se rapprochoient 
eii 'lite pour prendre leur nourriture. Lorsqu*elles Stoient bien eta- 
blie.'^on recoinjnen 9 oit Pexp^rience, elles s’ecartoieot de nouveau, 
mais’ sans retirer tout a fait leur trompe; elles se contentoient de 
battre les ailes en mangeant. * p. 359. 

It is a remarkable fact, that the drones, tbougrh they appear 
to be affected by strong odours in an equal degree with the work- 
ing>becs, have never recourse to'the same expedient. This mode 
of ventilation, by the action of the wings, is a process peculiar 
to the working-bees j and the drones, in this as' in other instan¬ 
ces, participate in none of the active labours of the hive; and, 
independently of the part they perform in impregnation, are 
merely Jntges comumere natu 

Two chapters are occupied with observations relative to the 
senses. M. Huber asserts, that we have no positive proof of 
the existence of the sense of hearing in bees; although the com¬ 
mon method practised by the country people, of preventing the 
escape of a swarm by loud noises, is founded on a contrary sup¬ 
position. They undoubtedly possess great powers of vision with 
regard to remote objects; W they mstinguish the situation of 
their own hive from considerable distances, and fly towards it in 
a perfectly straight line, with tlie rapidity of an arrow. But it 
is in the^ccuracy of the sense of touch, more particularly, that 
they excel other insects. The antennm are the principal or¬ 
gans of this sense \ and it is by the help of these instruments 
that, while secluded from the light, they constract their combs, 
replenish their magazines, feed and watch over the larvae, ascer¬ 
tain the presence of the queen, and minister to all her wants. 
Their taste is probably the least developed of their senses, the 
bee appearing to have very little discrimination in the qualities 
of its food or drink. For the purpose of quenching thirst, they 
frequently choose the most sti^nfuit or putrid water, and ne¬ 
glect the purest dew drops. ^ Honey is the great object of at¬ 
traction, wherever it may be'found; and it is,.sou^tfor even 
in the most acrid, foetid, or poisonous flowers: It iS known to * 
differ remarkably jn di^erent ^stricts, or when (xmectn^d at dif¬ 
ferent tirues of .the year,}, and in many parts of ..^eriea it oc¬ 
casionally pisrt^es of tbc deleterious, qu^ities of the plants from 
which it was obtained. Quantity, and. pot quality, UPp^s al¬ 
ways to be the motive of preference in. their sel lecddnptlie 
flowers they visit. They appear in this to be guided ^tG^ber 
by the seuse of smell, which must be .very Subtle, from the great 
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^lis^ances at which they can perceive the presence of saccharine 
fcubstanccs. 'i'his was ascertained by several direct experiments, 
in which honey was concealed in boxes witli small holes, not al¬ 
lowing of a sijflit of the contents, but admitting of the escape of 
a small portion of the odorous effluvia. When small valve^of 
card were adjusted to these holes, the bees, after going r<^i^d 
the boxes, and examining every part, discovered the contrivance, 
and readily found means to raise the valves, so as to get at the 
honey. 

Another proof of intellect was afforded by some bees, which, 
during the autumn, had,been supplied witli a (quantity of honey 
placed on’ an open window'. The honey had bceJi removed; 
and the shutters had continued closed during the whole of the 
ensuing winter: but in the spring, .when the window was again 
opened, the bees were seen to return to the same spot whore 
they had before been entertained, although no honey had since 
been put'Uiere. The lapse of several months, therefore, had 
not obliterated the memory of tlieir former adventure. The 
author has ende<‘ivoured to ascertain the seat of smell, concern¬ 
ing which, as relating to insects in general, so much diversity 
of opinion has existed. A hair pencil dipped in oil of turpen¬ 
tine, to which bees have a strong aversion, was presented suc¬ 
cessively to different parts of the body of a bee that was occu¬ 
pied in sipping honey. Although broi.ght in succession near 
every part of the abdomen, and trunk, including the ^tigmata, 
it did not occasion the least disturbance to the bee, until it 
came to the neighbourhood of the month, when the insect im¬ 
mediately quitted the honey, and set about ventilating itself vio¬ 
lently, but in a short time renewed its meal. Oil of rosemary 
produced similar effects still more quickly. It is presumed from 
this experiment, that the organ oi smell is situated somewhere 
either in the mouth or its appendages; and this is corroborated 
by repeating the experiments upon bees whose mouths had been 
plugged up w ith paste, which was allowed to dry before they 
were set at liberty. While the organ remainre! thus obstructed, 
the bees apiJeare^-to be totally insensible to all odours, even to 
those for woich they usually evinced the most violent aversion: 
they even showed no repugnance in walking along the pencils 
impregnated with the poisonous fluids. Although much affect¬ 
ed by the effluvia of turpentine and other essential oi% as also 
by the vapours of poweifui chemical agents, such' os the nitrous 
and inoriiitjc acids, anttnonia and alcohof, they are but little 
incoultnoded by the smisl} pf muskt and appear to be perfectly 
indifferent to that of asso^tida, devouring honey that is mixed 
with it with as much avidity as usual, l^ey manifest a strong 
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antipathy to camphor; but they are capable of overcoming their 
dihlike, by the stronger attraction of honey, which ihcw will en¬ 
tirely drink up, though with some deliberation, when its surface 
has been sprinkled over with camphor. In another experiment 
it ascertained that the vapour of alcohol wag fatal to them 
whtn ihey were subjected to its influence in a confined space: 
^iltliough a large spider, under similar circumstances, did not 
appear to suffer. 

The odour of the poison which accompanies the sting of the 
bee, produces a remarkable effect on these insects,—awakening 
their choler, and exciting them to immediate acts of hostility. 

* Nous mimes quelques abeilles dans un tube de verre ferine seu- 
•lement k l*une de ses extremit^s, nous les ffmes engourdir A demi 

pour qu’elles ne pussent pas sortir par le bout qui etoit resi^ ouvert. 
On les ranima ensuite par degr^s, en les exposant au soldi. On in- 
trod uisit apres cela dans le tube un epi de ble, et Ton irrita les abcil- 
les en les touchant avec ses barbes; touces tirerent leurs aiguillon et 
des gouttes de venin parurent A I’extremiie de ees dards. 

* Leur premiers signes de vie furent done des demonstrations de 
colere, ct je ne doute pas qu’elles ne se fussent enferrees les lines les 
autres, ou jetties sur I’observateur, si elles eussent cte en libertc: 
mais elles ne pouvoient ni se mouvoir, ni sortir nialgre moi du lube 
dans lequel je les avois placees. 

* Je les pi is une a uoe avec des pinces, et je les enfermai dans un 
recipient pour qu’elles ne troiiblassent pas mon experience. JElles 
avoient laisse dans le tube une odeur dAsagr^able, et e’etoit celle du 
venin qu’elles avoient dardd centre ses parois interieures. ,Ie pre- 
sentai son extremite ouverte a des abeilles qui '^toient gmupces au 
devant de leur ruche. Ces rhouches s’agiterent des qu’elles sent!- 
rent I’odeur du venin j mais cette. Emotion ne fut pas celle de la 
crainte; elle nous prouverent leur colere de la meifie maniere que 
dans la premiere epreuve, 

* II y a done des odeurs qui n’agissent pas seulement sur le phy- 
sique de ces insectes, mais qui produisent jusqu’a un certain point 
sur eux une impression morale.' p. 387* 

The author Jias next attempted to investigate the principles 
of a variety of complicated actions exhibited by these, insects, 
which have hitherto been seldom made the subject of philoso¬ 
phical inquiry, but which are contemplated by the vulgar with 
blind admiration, while the passive curiosity of the naturalist is 
satisfied mih referring them to the inscrutable ^eiicy of in¬ 
stinct. How far, it may be asklsd, are bees influenced by the 
mere impressions of their senses ? liow far are they under the 
direct guidance of appetite ? What is,the nature, and the de¬ 
gree of those internal faculties which wear so much the eem* 
blanc^ of reason^ and which yrould seem to impl^ a knowledge 
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<»f various relations among external objects, an anticipation of 
future events, and a power of combining means for the accom- 
piisbmeni of particular purposes? Wliat variations of conduct 
do they exhibit under diversities of external circumstances; to 
what extent arc they cojmbleof profiting from experience; >lind 
what is the origin of those social habits which so eminetuiy dis¬ 
tinguish them above a'l the other insect tribes j and which im¬ 
ply a mutual cooperation for objects of general utility, and a 
subdivision of labour conducing materially to the advancement 
of those objects ? In this wide and difficult field of inquiry, 
Mr Huber has selected a few of the more striking features in 
the economy of bees, as particularly susceptible of illustration. 
When they have last their queen, it is now well established tluit 
they select out of the ycung larvaj in the hive some individuals, 
which, by a particular process of nourishment and education, 
they convert into so many new queens. The rationale of this 
part of their conduct deserves especially to be examined. The 
utility, nay tlie absolute necessity, of their so doing, for the fu¬ 
ture prosperity and even existence of the colony, is^ sufficientiy 
mapifest: but what is the immediate principle or motive which 
leads them to take such a step ? If it were the mere absence 
of die queeni the}’ should set about the formation of royal cells 
imm^iately on tbeir being sensible that they bad lost her: but 
a considerable time elapses before they determine upon this pa o- 
cccdlng. What happens on these occasions cannot be better 
conveyed than in the descriptive style of the author; 

* Lorsqu^on enleve une teine a sa ruche natale, les abeilles n*en 
paroissent pas d'aberd s’en apercevoir; les travaux de tout genre 
te snutiennent, Tordre et la tranquillity ne sent point troubles: ce 
n’est qu’une heure apies le depart de la reine que Tinquietude com-, 
mence a se ftianifester parmi les ouvrieres; le soin des petits ne sem- 
ble plus les occuper, dies vont et viennent avec vivacity; mais ces 
premiers symptdmes d’aghation ne se font pas sentir a la fois dans 
toutes les parties de la ruche., Ce n’est d’abord que sur une seule 
portion d'un guceau que I’on commence a leaaperceyoir; les abeilles 
agitces sot tent bientot da petit circle qu’elles pareburoient, et lors- 
quMles fencontrent leurs compagnes el^escroiseat matuellementleurs 
antennes, et lies fr^penc legyrement. l[ 4 es, abeilles qui resolvent 
rimpres^rm de ces coups d'antennes s^agitent a leur tour et portent 
aiUeurs le trophle et la confusion; le d^sordre s’accr^t dans une 
progression rapide, il gagne la face opposye du raycini e^enfin touie 
)a pettj^ade; on voit mors les ouvrieres courir sur les gliteaux, s’en- 
treebequer, se precimter vers la porte et -sortir de leur ruche avec 
impytuosUy ; de la wes. se r^pandent tout a I’entour, elles rentrent 
et sortedt a plusieufs rej^Ues, le bpurdonnement est tres-grand dans 
la ruche, il augtnente avec ragitaUon des abeilles: ce dcsordre dure 
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environ deux ou trois heures* rarement quatre ou cinq, mais jamais 
d’avantagc. 

‘ Quelle impression pent causer et arrlier cette effervescence; 
pourquoi les abeilles revienneoNelles par dlegr^ k le»r ^tat naiurel, 
et reprennent-elles de iMnterct pour tout ce qui sembloit leur fiirc 
deveim indifferent ? Pourquoi ,un mouveinent spontaiic les ramcne 
t-il*.vers leurs petIts qu’elles airoient abandonn^a pandant quelques 
heures ? Qu'est-ce qui.leur inspire ensuite I’id^e de visiter ces larves 
de diff6reni ages et de faire choix parmi elles des spjets qu’elles doi- 
vent clever a la dignite de reines ? 

‘ Si on visite cette ruche vingt-quatre heures apr« le depart de 
la mere commoney on verra que Ips abeilles ont travaille a reparer 
leur perte ; on disttnguer^ ais^ident ceujt de leurs ^uves qu/elles ont 
destine a devenir reines; dependant a cette epoque la forme des cel- 
*1ules qu’ils ocenpent n*a point encore etc altered mais ces alveoles 
qui sont toujours au nomlu'e de ceux du plus petit diamhre le font 
deja remarquer par la quantitc de bouillie qu'ils renferment: ils en 
conttennent alors infiniment plus que les berceanx des larves buv* 
ricres. 11 r^sulte de cetm abondance de matiCTe aiimentaire que les 
larves choisies par les abeilles pour remplacer un jour leur reine> an 
lieu d’etre log^ au fond de Palv^ole dans lequel elles soot n^es* 
sont plac^es tout aupres de son orifice, 

* C est probablement pour les amener U que les abeilles acca» 
mnlent la bouillie ou pat^e demiere elles» et qu’elles lepr foot un lit 
si ^leve ; ce qui prouve que ce tas ^bouillie ne sert point 4 leur 
nourriture; car on le retrouve encore tout entier dans les cellules 
quand le ver est descendu dans le prolongement pyranudal par le¬ 
quel les ouvtieres terminent leur logement,' 

* On peut done connoitre les larves destinies a donner dea reines 

par I’aspect des cellules qu’elles habitent avant m^me que ceUes>ci 
ayent 6te elargees, etqu’elles ayent. acquis uoe forme pyramidale. 
D’aprus cet observation, il etoit facile de s’as&urer au bout de vlngt* 
quatre heures si les abeilles avoient prit le parti de remplacer leur 
reine. * p, S96« . 

A difficulty that occurs on the very^thresliold of this inquiry, 
is to explain the mode in whfoh all tne bees become apprized of 
the absence of their queen. Do^th^y wllecl this knowledge by 
the information*of the sight, the smell, the touch, or of som^ 
unknown senseend bow is the Hews conimunici|ted from on9 
to another till it becomes general throughout the hive? In or¬ 
der to elucidate this subject, the following experimeui; w# made* 
A hive divided intd two separate compfortrmts, by. the 
quick intr^uction of w latti^, of which, the wires were too 
close to admit of any bee passing through, the interstices, but 
allowed of a free circulation of air betwe^ the two divisios^ 
while the escape of the becs-at the doora wia prevented in a ^y 
that did not impede tlie passage of air. 0jp«Oit ^tation prevail* 
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*•(! in that division of the hive which was deprived of 4ts queen ; 
but in the course of two hours it subsided, and in a few days the 
hces had commenced the construction of three royal cells. From 
that moment these bees conducted themselves as the inhabit¬ 
ants of a separate colony, never associating with their former 
companions; end having soon acquired a queen of .their own, 
were thus completely independent of their former queen. ‘ Nei¬ 
ther the sight nor the smell could in this instance have led to the 
knowledge that the queen, which was so near at hand, was un¬ 
able to cross over to that part of the hive which had thus been 
insulated. That the absolute contact of the queen was necessa¬ 
ry to their being assured of her presence, li’as proved by an ex¬ 
periment, in which she was separated from the other bees by a 
thin lattice, which admitted (he antennas of the bee to pass 
through, though it was toaclose for the passage of the whole 
head. Under these circumstances, no disturbance took place 
in the hive; the labours were not interrupted; and a constant, 
iiitercburse was kept up with the queen through the medium of 
the untenns®. 

* Ce qu’il y eut de tr^s-rcmarquable pendant la reclusion de cette 
reine, e’est le inoyen qiie les abeilles employerent pour communiquer 
avee elle': un nom.bre infijui d’antennes pass^es autravers dc la grille, 
et jouant en tous sens he permettoient pas de douter qiie les ouvriercs 
ne fussent occupies de lew, commune ; celle-ci rgpondoit uleur 
empressement de la mani^re ta plus marquee, car elle 6toit presque 
toujnurs cramponn^e contre la grille, wuisant sesantennes avec celles 
qui la cherchoient si hviifemment; les abeilles s’effofceitnt de I’at- 
tirer an milieu d’elles, Ifetirs jambes pass^es an travers da grillage, 
saisissoient celles de la reine, et les tenoient avbc force; on vit mc^me 
plusieurs fois leur trompe ttaverserles mailles du fit de fer et notre 
captive noilrrie par ses sujeltes depuis Pinterleur de la roche. * p.407. 

' The same experiment repeafM with a double lattice, with an 
interval too great to admit of the anteniiss reaching to the space 
beyond, was attended wiiji all the perturbation which ensues on 
the loss of a queen,.and led immediately to the construetion of 
royal cells. The importance of the antennm is further shown 

the consequences which result from their ampfitation. When 
deprived of <mese organs, the bee appears to have lost all its for¬ 
mer instinct'ji* it desists from its labours, remains at the bottom 
of the hive^ seems attracted only^ by^the light, and takes the 
first opportunity of quitting ^the hiVei never morefeto return. 
That the antennas are the principal substitutes lor the sense of 
ai^t; appears from the use th<^ make of them during the night, 
when -they guard the door of the hive from the entrance of 
moths which are flutterhig around. < It is curious to observe with 
what sluU the moUi itsatf of the inipei'rct;t vision of the 
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bee, when not assisted by strong day light; and what scrutiniz¬ 
ing activity the bees exert in discovering the presence of so dan¬ 
gerous an enemy. The vigilant sentinds parade in circles round 
their habitation, expanding their antennee to the full extent, and 
moving them incessantly on either, side. Destruction awaits the 
luckless moth that comes within their reach. Aware of the dan¬ 
ger, the latter displays considerable dexterity in avoiding the 
slightest contact, and in surreptitiously gliding between the sen¬ 
tinels, who are stationed td intercept ft. 

The singular art displayed by bees in the construction of the 
.combs, has often attracted the attention of philosophers, and 
has given rise to much speculation among mathematicians as 
well as naturalists. A structure which appeared as a model of 
* perfection,- uniting the advantages of strength and economy of 
materials, and satisfying every'Condition of a refined geometri- 
cj\l problem, vras contemplated with a d^ree of admiration that 
drew off the attention from the physical means employed in its 
execution j although it is evident, that without understanding 
these, all our reasonings on the principles from which so curi¬ 
ous a species of architecture results, must be vague and hypo¬ 
thetical. Biiffon has advanced with much confidence a theory, 
which may account in a plausible and summary manner for some 
of the apf>earances j blit nothing shows more clearly the’ insuf¬ 
ficiency of the most brilliant imagintttlon, evep when, united 
with extei).dre knowledge, towards'explaining the hidden pro¬ 
cesses of nature, if unassisted by the careful observation of facts, 
than the very erroneous views entertained on these subjects, by 
tliis specious and eloquent writer. No naturalist, indeed, prior 
to Huber, had ever'been able to see. the bee actually at work, 
and to follow up the. Several Steps of the operation. Keaumitr, 
whose diligence was unrivalled, and whose sober judgment never 
ventured to form conclusions with regard to facts without the 
support of actual observation, acknowledged that he had not 
seen enough of the proceedings of these insects, while they were 
engaged m building, tlieir habitations, to satisfy himself of the 
j ustness of his oWn conjectures. Glass lnve», of any ordinary con¬ 
struction, art insufiicient for this purpose, l^cause the bees neV|^ 
carry on their architectural labours without being >jurronnded 
by a throng of assistant!^' w“hich suspend themselves from the 
top of ihtyhive, and form? a thick curtain beforef the workers, 
inipcntJtrable to the eye of the observer. It occurred^ to M. 
Huber, that thivs obstacle might be removed,'if he could by ai^ 
means deprive the auxihary be^ of the means of snppoftiiw 
themseivt's from the topj 'fey obliging the bees to build upwaifi^ 
instead of downwards,- whi<^ diey always do when they,d|idi^|i 
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possible. After many attempts; he succeeded, by a particular 
contrivance, in cfTectinc this ; and by looking at them from be¬ 
low, on which side the light was admitted through glass, he was 
enabled to continue his observations throughout the whole pro¬ 
cess. Ho has given us a copious detail of each step of their 
operations, with a minuteness that appears unnecessary, and a 
prolixity that renders it very fatiguing to the attention. It is, 
however, well illustrated by plates,' which exhibit the successive 
forms assumed by the work in every stage of its progress. We 
shall endeavour to give such a gaierol outline as may be intelli¬ 
gible, without reference to figures. 

The combs of a bee-hive are built up in vertical plates, seve¬ 
rally composed of a congeries of partitions, which enclose a 
number of small cells. The form of each ceH is that of a hexa¬ 
gonal prism, opening by one of its bases at the surface of the 
plate, and separated from the cells which open on the other side 
of fhc plate by a partition, so disposed as to form a pyramidal 
cavity at the bottom of each cell. I’his pyramid consists of three 
rhomboidal planes, which form an apex by the meeting of three 
of the obtuse itogles ; while the otW angles meet the several 
sides of ihe prism. The kteralpartitions being common to the 
adjacent cells, no interstice is left between them. The same ef¬ 
fect also results from the adjustment of the cells on each side of 
the plate; for in the pat^tioU which divides them, the apex of 
each pyramid of the one set of cells forms one of the angles at 
the base of the other seh The three planes which compose the 
terminal pyramid of each cell, respectively concur in the forma¬ 
tion of the bottomsrof three cells on the opposite side; and the 
axis of the former, if prpduced^ would be the common line of 
junction between the three latter. The most perfect symmetry, 
therefore, on each aide of the comb) and in every icell, must re¬ 
sult from this structure. 

The junction of the rhomboldal ^Imies, composing the termi¬ 
nal pyramid, with the six lateml planes of tlie hexagonal prism, 
(xmld’ uot be effected on 1ms a portion'of each of the latter were 
cut off obliquely at the bese; the effect of which truncation will 
be to‘produce, in each the lateral planes^ an acfutc angle on 
bee side an^ an bbtUie angle on the other, .instead of the two 
right anglei'wich which they would haimt b^n terminated in a 
r^lar prism. The most rCrnaikabkciscomstance ^ the form 
birthe honey-comb; is; that these an^^ are exactly^equal, re¬ 
spectively, to the angles of tlto terminal rhombs. There must 
evidemly be six solid miglcs foiuned where tlie six sides of the 
meet t^^yram^ 1^ which k is^^bloied at the bottom; and 
diese are C^Ututed in< the following manner. Each 
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acute angle at the base of the sides t>f the prism, is next to the 
acute angle of the adjoining side; and, in like manner, each 
obtuse angle is next to another.obtuse angle} and these angles 
succeed one another in pairs alternately. Each pair of acute 
angles will joiii with the acute angles of two -of the terminal 
rhombs^ to constitute a solid angle, which will thus be formed 
or' four acute angles: The pair of obtuse angles will join with 
the obtuse angle of one rhomb only, and the solid angle thus 
formed, will be bounded by three plane angles only, and all of 
them will be of equal magnitude. This latter solid.angle, which 
is repeated at three of the angles of the'base^ is therefore ex¬ 
actly equal to the one at the apex of the pyramid} a condition 
%vhich can obtain only when the ratio between the shorter and 
the longer diagonals of the rhomb, is the same as that between ■ 
the side of a square and its diagonal. That the employment of 
rhombs of this particular shape requires a less expense of ma¬ 
terials, than that of any other possible ibrm, has been demon¬ 
strated, by many mathematicians of the greatest eminence. The 
problem has been solved by Koenig, Maciaurin, Cramer, Bos- 
covicb, L’Huillier, and LeSage: Several remarks on the. me¬ 
thods employed for this purpose^ are contsuned in the work be¬ 
fore us ; and a demonstration of CrUmer’s, which is remarkable 
for its elegance, is given in the Appendix^. 

It does not appear to hive been ob^etved by former writers, 
that the fii^t row of cells, or those neatest to tlie roof of the hive* 
from which the whole comb is suspended, .have a form very dif¬ 
ferent from any of the others.- Their openings, instead of being 
hexagonal, are irregular pentagons^ in consequence of two of the 
sides of the hexagon being cut oif by the plane from which, the 
comb arises. The partitions at the bottom of these cells deviate 
still more wjdely frpm their usual pyfapiidal form j for they are 
composed, on the one side of the comb, of tw.o trapeziums, join¬ 
ed with one rhomb: and, on the other, of two rhombs only, 
without any third sidei The work miist therefore begin by the 
construction of these primary cells j and the design of thenii is 
sketched cut by one or two bees, whov appear to act as soperih- 
tending architects f and who, by laying, gs it Were, the founda¬ 
tion stone of the future eiiihce, determine the rel^tiye situatipn 
of all its-parts. For this purpose, then', the bee t^es pm, with 
its iiinder/eet, the plates of wax which are C 0 nUiji.n^ in the re¬ 
ceptacles under the abdomen i and^ by means , of its fore feet^ 
carries them to itS mouth, where the Wax iS moistened and mas# 
ticated, so as, to give it that degree of softness and ductility whicfal 
fit it for being worked^ ^biin thus prepared, it is applied pi 
the roof of the hivej and otiier.bees coittributiflg fiesh mat(^^ 
VOL. XXV. NO. 50. Ji b 
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5n qvick 'Msccession, a sort of of wax is raised, of a lenticular 

sjbLap(% thick at the to|), and 'taperlfi|r towards tlie edf^ Hitherto 
no trace of the angular forms which arc to be given to it, cam be 
dwjcenjctl: tliis is «^£3cted hy a series of operations, in the fol¬ 
lowing m antler. A single bee takes its statioii oai one bf tlie 
block of wax, and scoops osat a vertical channd df the breadth of 
4m ordinary cdl, along the middle of that smfaoe ; aocumulatihg 
the materials thus d^^ out aU round the maigmi No sootier 
bas the line bben traced, than odier bees arrive in sucoessaon, 
rdieving one another, oiten to the numb^of twrtitj, befese the 
catil^ on that side is sufficiently cleared out. lliey next operate 
on the other side, where two Iwes take their statioa, one on eadi 
side of the middie line, the sitnation which they are cnablal 
to distinguish from its b^g promiiient in ctmsequence 

of the force with which the depncssion has been made on the o- 
ther ade. Each of these bees are now cfn|doyed in excavatii^ 
the wax at its respoddve station, so tfiat the fbundations of two 
cells are laid, the'line between them correspondii^ to the mid¬ 
dle of the c^ on the cpp<^te side. JSy degrees, all these hol¬ 
lows are rendered dee^ and broader; their line of junction 
becomes a stra^ht lidge; thdr sides assume the form of planes ; 
their curbed luaigins are ht^ioned into straight lines, which 
meet in regular ai^es. When the pyramidal partidon at the 
bottom of any cdl is fint^bed, the btuld op walk from its 
edges, so as to complete die prismatic part of the cdl. The se¬ 
cond, and all the succeeding rows of celk, are' Sormed exactly by 
similar steps: a wail bein^ first raised, and modelled into the 
shape of a pyramidal part4tkiai,. .fr(Mn the edges of which the la¬ 
teral plates of tlie cells are built^ The printing parts of one 
side <H tlie partition being made to correspond with the dqires- 
sions on the otJier, an e<]iial thickness is preserved diroughout. 
As tlie building of one set of edis advances, otlters are l^gun ; 
so that several rows at once are receiving additions, and room is 
allowed for the employment of a great number of workers at the 
satne time. Ihe row first constructed is the groundwork of tliat 
which succeeds; and thk, in its turn, determines'the situation of 
die next; the form and disposition of the parts of every cell being 
ultimately dependent upon that of the original cdl raised by tlie 
fcundec of the comb. While the is ^till proceeding, the 
recently fiirmed ceils do not attain the same ienrth of* those be¬ 
gun at an earlier period; the comb hai a semi^nticdlar form, 
brood at the base and centre, and tapering below and towards 
die sides; but when there is no longer any space fur its lateral 
extension, all the cells ac(|uire an cqu|d depth, and the two sur- 
&ces become plgnCsj exactly parallel to each other. The autho/ 
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coTicliides, from all that he has observed* that the geometrical 
relations, which are conspicuous in their works, are more the 
necessary result of their mode of proceedin^r, than the principle 
by which their labour is guided. 

The deviations from their usual idetbods of building, present 
mjjny curious subjects of inqujry.' Those rules of architecturci 
which, under ordinary circumstances, appear to be so rigidly 
prescribed, give way oh various occasions where new ends are 
to be attained, or unusual obstacles Are to be overcome. It is 
indeed highly interesting to watch these insects, impelled, as it 
might appear to a superficial observer, by some principle which 
determines them to a particular rOutine of conduct, occasional- 
^ ly emancipating themselves from these rigid laws, and assuming 
the prerogative of interpreting the intention's of their legislator. 
Many such anomalies will be recognized by an attentive scrutiny 
of the methods employed by bees in the construction of differ¬ 
ent parts of the comb, and will appear totally repugnant to the 
idea of their following Sdme blind instinct. They will be found 
to change the direction of the combs, in order to avoid certain 
obstacles; such as a pane of glass; on which, from its smooth¬ 
ness, their feet can have'no hold; and this change is always be¬ 
gun before the work has reached the glass. Portions of combs 
which have- been broken off, and have fallen in different posi¬ 
tions are joined to the entire comb by nCw cells, in which new 
modes of construction are resorted to, suited to the particular 
circumstances. Ve^ different methods are employed in con¬ 
necting the sides of the combs to the interior surfaces of the 
hives, according to the nature and the position of these sur¬ 
faces. The compensations which are made in the size and dis¬ 
position of the planes, which compose the terminal pyramid; in 
order to adapt them to these nevir forms, and to the varying ca¬ 
pacities of the cells, are c(|||afly indicative of choice and select 
tion, and are geneirally thos# best adapted to the end in view. 
The larger cells, in which the male larvfe are hatched; usually 
occupy the middle or lateral parts' of the combs; and yet they 
are joined to the sm^ler cells without disturbing the general re¬ 
gularity of the construction. This' is effected by the interposi¬ 
tion of three or four series of what may be called cells of trans¬ 
ition, of which the bottoms are composed of four| 
three planes, viz. two rhombs, and two hOxa^ns. " This traifis^ 
ition of form is gradual; and it connects in the' most regular 
manner the perfect pyramidal forms of larger and smaller'diinen- 
sions, belonging to the larger and the smalle|p cells; Th^same gra^- 
dation is also observed in passing from this rdwa^f ^he former to 
those of the latter. 

Bb2 
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These devialions which Reaumur and Bonnet bad cited a!3 
examples of irregularity and imperfection, appear, when accu¬ 
rately studied, to be in reality proofs of the mt)st accurate geo¬ 
metric adjustment of particular structures, destined for different 
purposes. The principal circumstance which deterpiines the 
last described modidcation* in their architecture, is the sort of 
eggs which the queen-bee is preparing to bring forth: another 
cause of deviation may be pointed out in the abundance of 
provisions which they can lay in store, and for the reception 
of which they prepare larger and deeper cells, having their axes 
more inclined to the hori 2 on.- Thus do we see every apparent 
irregularity determined by some sufficient motive, and compen¬ 
sated in other parts by some corresponding change: and so great 
is the flexibility of the faculties of these insects, that the work 
can be always adapted to the intended object, whether that ob¬ 
ject relate to external circumstances, or to domestic policy, whe¬ 
ther it concern the interests of individuals, or the welfare of the 
community at large. The real operation of instinctive, or ra¬ 
ther of implanted principles, appears to^ be restricted to a small • 
cr number of objects of tb6 first necessity, than is commonly ima¬ 
gined ; the execution of other points being left to the determina¬ 
tion of circumstances, anef being modified by a degree of sagacify, 
of which the operationn’esembles much more that of choice than 
of habit or involuntary mechanism. In the architecture of bees, 
Buffbn could see nothing but a necessary result of the efforts of 
great numbers of insects simultaneously exerting equal degrees 
of pressure laterally against a mass of soft wax. As the uniform 
operation of the Jaw of cohesion on the particles of a basaltic 
stratum disposes them in equal prismatic columns, so does he 
suppose that the equal pressure of a distending force, would 
convert a number of similar cylinders, .compressed in a limited 
space, into regular hexagonal prisms. He finds examples of a 
tendency to assume the hexagonal form in the lines on the mem¬ 
branous wing of the bat $ in the reticular folds of the second 
stomachs of ruminant animals in the impressions on some 
flowers, capsules and seeds of vegetables, as well as in the con¬ 
figuration of crystals. But he does not condescend to show 
how such a principle might apply to the pyraiiiidul forms of the 
terminal partitions, or to the curious mutual adaptation of the 
cells on opposite sides ; nor does he stop to inquire whether all the 
ceils are of the same dimensions, or how th(;so of diflercut sizes 
are adjusted to each other. Above al), he thinks it unnecessary 
to ascertain whether the actual practice of the bet s, when building, 
IS conformable to his .hypothesis; and wlicllicr they all work at 
the same morijcnt, each for himself alone, without relation , ta 
aby general dcfigii, or reference Ic the object of the commiici- 
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ty. Loose analogies from other departments of science are 
caught hold of in support of a crude but sweeping theory, cal¬ 
culated only to satisfy the hasty and superficial gazers on Nat nre’s 
productions, but crumbling into dust as soon as we attempt its 
application to the real matters of fact. It is,not by such at¬ 
tempts to scale the walls, that we can expect to gain the recesses 
of the labyrinth. 

In the course of the preceding inquiries it was remarked, that 
the combs, when recently made, had a very different appear¬ 
ance to that which they assumed after a certain time. At first 
they are perfectly white, semitransparent, soft, but exceedingly 
fragile, and smooth, without being polished. In a few days 
• they acquire more or.less of a yellow tint; their edges become 
tliieker and stronger, so that the comb will now yield consider¬ 
ably before it breaks; their surfaces have a gloss as if varnished 
over ; and they bear a higher temnerature before they melt.. It 
was ascertah-ed that these qualities are given to them by the ad¬ 
dition of a kind of varnish, with which the whole surface, but 
more particularly the edges of each plane, .are covered, and 
which is also employed in large quantities as a solder at the 
iiinctinn of the planes which compose the partitions. When 
chemically exanmied, this varnish was found to be of the same 
nature .'is the propolis with which the interior of the hive is 
lined. This substance appears to be a gum-resin, and it has 
long been conjectured to be of vegetable origin ; but the parti¬ 
cular plants from which the bees collected it, li.nd never been ex¬ 
actly determined. M. Huber ascertained that the buds of the 
wild poplar can supply them with this material. The niatter 
which imparts to the wax its yellow colour, differs essentially 
from propolis, being wholly insoluble in alcohol: its col.iiir is 
destroyed by the light of the sun, and also hy nitric acid. 'Hie 
source of this colouring material could'not be discovered. The 
following account of their labours in distributing the propolis on 
the cells, contains many curious traits of ingenuity. 

‘ Un terns serein, une temperature elevee engagerent enfin les 
aheilles a la retolte ; on les voyoit revenir de la camr>agne, chargees 
dc cette gomme rcsinc, qui ressemble. a une ge\6e transparente; 
cette substance avolt alors la couleur et I’eclat du grenat: on 
la distiqguoit aisement des pBlottes farineuscs que les autres abeil- 
Ics apportoieiit en ni6mc*tems. Les ouvrieies chargees de propo¬ 
lis so joignirent aux grippes qui pendoient du haut de la ruche, 
on les voyoit parcourir les couches exterieures du massif: quand el- 
les ctoient parvenues aux supports des gateaux, ellea s’y reposoient; 
leles s’arrotoiont quelqucs fois sur les parois verticales de leur do¬ 
micile, cn attendant que les autres ouvrieres vinssent les debarrasser 
(k- Jeers fardeaux. Nous co vinaes effectivement deux ou trois s’ap- 
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J jrocher de chtfcunc d’elles, prendre avec leurs dents la propolis sur. 
es jambes de leurs compagnes, et partir aussitdt avec ces provi¬ 
sions. Le haul de la ruche offroit le spectacle le plus anime; une 
foule d*abeilles s’y rendoient de toutes parts; la recolte, la distri¬ 
bution et les divers emplois de la propolis iStoient alors leur occu¬ 
pation dominante: les unea portoient entre leurs dents la matiere 
dont elles avoient decharg6 les pourvoyeuses et la deposoient sur Ics 
xnontans des chassis ou sur >les supports des gateaux ; les autres se' 
b4toient de I’^tendrc cooime un vernis avant qu'elle fut durcie,- ou 
bien elles en fbrmoient des cordons proportionnes aux interstices des 
parois qu’elles vouloient mastiquer. Kicn de plus vari6 que leurs 
operations; mais ce quc nous 6tions le plus int^resses a connoitre, 
c’^toit Tart avec lequel elles appliquoient la propolis dans rinterieur 
des alveoles. Nous fixames done notre attention sur celies qui nous 
parurent dispos^es a s’en occuper, on les distinguoit ais^ment de la 
multitude des travailleuses, parcequ’ellcs avoient leure tetes tournees 
vers la glace horizontale. Lorsqu’elles en^ eurent atteint la super- 
ficie, elles y deposerent la propolis qui brilloit entre leurs dents, et 
la placerent a peu pres au milieu de I’espace qui separoit les gateaux. 
Nous les vimes alors s’occuper a conduire cette substance gomiuo- 
resineuse au veritable lieu de sa destination; prohtant des points 
d’appuis qu’elle pouvoit leur fournir par sa viscosite, elles s’y sus- 
pendoient aussitdt a I’aidc des crochets de leurs jambes postericurcs^ 
et sembloient se balancer au-dessous du plafond vitre ; I’effet de ce 
inouvcment ctoit de porter leurs corps en avant et dc le ramener en 
arriere; a chaque impulsion nous voyons le tas de propolis s’approchcv 
des alveoles, les abeilles se servoient de leurs pnttes untcrieures qui 
etoient restees libres, pour balayer ce qui avoit etc detache par leuis 
dents, et pour reunir ces fragmens rdpandus sur la surface du verre ; 
celui'Ci reprit sa transparence lorsque toute la propolis fut amcnce 
aupres do Torifice ties cellules. Quelques abeilles entrerent dans 
eelles qui ctoient vitrees ; e’etoit la que je les attendois, et que j'es- 
perois les voir travailler tout a mon aise : celles-ci n'apportoient 
point de propolis, muis leurs dents appliquees contre la cire etoient 
employees a polir et 4 neitoyer les alveoles, elles les faisoient agir 
dans les sillons angulaires fornnes par la rencontre de leurs pans, elles 
leur donpoient plus de profondeur, elles rati^soitxit les parties rabo- 
teuscs do CCS bords; pendant ce travail les antennesc sondoient Ic 
terrain; ces organes places au devant de leurs muchoires leur iiuli- 
quoient sans doute les molecules protuberantes qu’ellcs devoi^nt On- 
lever. ' ^ . 

* Lorsqu’une de ces ouvrieres cut assez lime la cire dans I’espace 
iinguleux que ses dents parcouroient, elle sortit de la cellule en recu- 
lant, s’approcha du tas de propolis qui se trowvoii le plus a sa por¬ 
tae, y plongea ses dents et tlra un fil de cette niaticie resineust^; 
^le le rompit aussitdt on 6cartant aa tSte brusquernent, le prit avee 
^es crochets de ses pattes aniericures, et rentra dans la cellule qu’ellc 
^’^enoit de preparer. Elle n’hcslta point ii placer le diet entre k"; 
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iSeiTx pfccc* «|ai*cBe aw>it applatues^ ft an food de VangTe -gcie ccCe^ 
ci foronoienl; ensemE>ie; mats eiletmura^ sans douiCe, cecortimi crop 
toog pf>ijr I'eapace qii*il devoit i«x>avKir, caorelleen; Tetrancfia atwe 
parde; elle se serroit toor-a-tcxjr de sea. pattes antcrRates potar l*a- 
]L"tr.ter et Tetendte entre'deas pans^ cns de dents^ potxr (*eacb3S5rr 
ir^ns ie stUod angokox qa^etle voatuit garmr de cccte A* 

prL's. ces dij!r<^efite& op£‘rauoQS» Ie cotrdon de propolis parafc core eft'* 
core tr«>p laiige €t trap massif an gre de cette abeiQe>. cile se temi 
toat de soke a Ie ratiaser aeec les mcmes- matnrmcns* ec cftaqoe coop 
swcicit a ei> euleret quelque parcelle: lossqite ce travail foe adieve 
rvooi Kdmirames rexaclitode avec laquetle k? cordon etoit ajuste entre 
Iffj deal pans de I'alveole. L^onvriCTe ne s*en tint pas!»(. eHe se re- 
tonraa vers m> autre partie de la cellote, fit agtr ses tnacfioires coo- « 
Ire la cite sor les bords de detnt autres-trapeses, et aoics. comptintes 
qu'elle preparoit encore la place que devoit seamrrir on nooveau fi¬ 
let de propolis. Noos ne doutions pas qt-velle ne s'approri&kmniK de 
cette gorame sur le tas qui Iiii en avoit fonroi precederomeat; mais 
centre notre attente die lira parti de !a portion qu’dle avoit re- 
iranchee do premier filet, I'arrangea dans I'espace qui Itu ^'toit des¬ 
tine, et Itti donna toote la solidite ct le fini dont ii ^toit soscepttble. 
iV'antfWv al>eines acbeverent rouwage q«e celle-ci vewrit de enm- 
irt?Tu;er j tons les pans des alveoles furent bientot encadres par'dee 
iiiecs da propolis, les abetlles «n placerent aussi sor leors orifices^ 
nous oe pamt*s saisir i’instant oii elles ciotent oepupees a les vemir, 
mats it est facile dc concevoir actadkmeut de qodle tnaniere elles 
doi vent s^y prendre. * p. 2(>4>. 

llte expedients which bees resort to for defending thdr hive 
n^ainst fturaieraus enemies^ furiiisb perhaps tlie most enrions 
tu^tance'i^ ot‘ ingenuity and contrivance of any part of their po- 
iicv ; and are the more deserving of study, as they oftea admit 
ot direct coraparisori with human artifices. The sphinx atropo$» 
a lery large species of moth, commits great devastation in the 
hire, whenever it can succeed in getting into the anterior. A 
hive that has been visited by this nocturnal dqiredator, is ge¬ 
nerally soon after deserted by its inhabitants ; and on examina¬ 
tion, is found^ to be entirely robbed, of its honey, of which it 
had before contained an ample provision. It was some time be¬ 
fore the cause of these frequent losses of bees w^s discovered; 
and when detected, it was found that the only eficctual method 
of securing the hive from^ the attacks of this formidable moth, 
was to contract the door-way, so that the large body of the 
sphinx could not pass through, while sufiftcieni room was left 
for the entrance and exit of the bees. It is very remarkable, 
that in some hives where the cultivator bad not empli^ed this 
cxjMxlient, the bees had, of their own.accord, adoptea a simi¬ 
lar contrivance, and had built up, within the hive, and imme¬ 
diately behind the door, a thick wall, in which several holes 
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wove left just sufficient for the passage of the working bees. In 
cliiTerent hives, considerable variety in the construction of these 
lines of defence was observable 4 different plans of fortification 
had been followed by these expert and sagacious engineers. 
Sometimes a single wall was turned into’arches at the top; at 
others, several buttresses were placed in succession behind each 
other, as if in imitation of the bastions of a citadel; doors were 
constructed, which were masked by walls in front, and opened 
in the face of another series of ramparts, and in situations which 
did not answer to the original entrances. On other occasions, 
a scries of massive arches were built, so as to cross one another, 
and thus leave a very narrow aperture: and the whole formed a 
• compact and solid structure.. When the danger is less pressing, 
when the population of the colony has much increased, and 
the abundance of flowers abroad requires the constant passage 
of the bees to and from the hive, all these fortifications are de¬ 
molished, until fresh subject of alarm arises. Those raised in 
1804 were destroyed in the ensuing spring. The sphinx did 
not make its appearance either that year or the next; but in 
the autumn of 1807, they returned in considerable numbers; 
the bees immediately harricadoed their doors, and thus succeed¬ 
ed in saving themselves from the danger which threatened 
them. In May 1808, they again dismantled the fortress, to 
make way for the swarms that were sent off. If the farmer 
.should have already ta|cen the precaution to straighten the en¬ 
trance, the bees, finding that they have been anticipated in their 
labours, do not employ any additional measures ol security. 

It is for those who deny the existence of any degree of re¬ 
flection in insects, to explain these facts on some other prin¬ 
ciple. 

The volume of which we have now given an account, must 
recommend itself to all who pursue philosophical irujuirics, by 
the excellent ^specimens it contains of the methods of investigat¬ 
ing the processes of nature in the animal world. The history 
of discoveries on the subject of bees, about which so many vo¬ 
lumes have been written, and to which the attentiuc of the a- 
griculturisc as well as the naturalist has been directed from the 
earliest times, is highly instructive, as disclosing the progress of 
the human mind in the attainment of knowledge. ' In the works 
of Aristotle, Pliny, Virgil and Columella among the antients, 
and of Swammerdam, Maraldi, Reaumur, Hatloif, Riem, Schi- 
rach, Debraw, Bonnet, Hunter and Huber among the moderns, 
we may trace the rise and fall of various opinions, and the slow 
confirmation of truths, which, now that they.are established, 
we wonder could ever have been disputed. Wc are in the situ- 
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ation of a spectator who looks down from a commanclinpj emi¬ 
nence on the tangled paths which wind up the ascent, and for¬ 
gets the labour and perplexity of the traveller who first explored 
his way over the craggy steeps. \^e are amused with the mot¬ 
ley admixture of truth and error apparent in the works of tho 
okler authors, and the indolent acquiescence with which those 
errors have been copied and transmitted through succeeding 
ages. While we gather confidence in results which are founded 
on legitimate induction, we arc at the same time taught a salu¬ 
tary scepticism with regard to tho^e theories which rest on les* 
direct evidence. We learn what difficulties impede us in the 
rery outset of our inquiries $ how laborious and arduous is the 
tusk of collecting accurate obseiwations; how liable we are to 
tlelusion from the magic power of imagination, which persuades 
US that we see what is not before us, which dresses up what we 
expect or desire in the guise of reality, and which insensibly 
lures us into partial or exaggerated statements. A conjecture 
thrown out at random has sometimes reached the threshold of 
an important discovery, which has yet remained unexplored till 
a long time afterwards, when inquiry has led to it by a very dif¬ 
ferent path. Truth often lies concealed near the very spot where 
wc had looked for her in vain; her subtle essence eludes our 
grasp- in a thousand ways; and, even when fully in our view, 
i-Jie appears in such unexpected-shapes, and fantastic dii^guises, 
that we fail to recognize the object of our search. 


Art. VI. Speech of Mr Piullips, delivered in the Court of 
Common Picas, Didjtin, m the Case o/G uthrie x)ersus Stebn|;; 
•mith a Short Preface. London, Macmillan.’ 1815 . 

'ly^HATEVER gi’lcvanccs the sister kitigdom may have to com- 
plain ofi at the hands of this country, we apprehend, 
she cannot accuse us of insensibility to the worth and genius of 
her people* On the contrary, there seems to exist a spirit of ex- 
aggeration regarding them—a disposition to make up for the evil# 
occasionetl by mi.sgovernment and abuse, by a somewhat unlimiV 
cd praise of Irish warm-heartedness, and Irish eloquence. Our 
Irish brethren, too, have generally been very ready to accept 
of these honours ; and to console themselves fpr the loss of more 
substantial good, by admitting that they are indeed the best-heart¬ 
ed and most eloquent of manlynd. From time to time,* doubts 
may have been hitUed as to the soundness of this doctrine ; and 
Lt-'ppticul or cold-blooded observers may have fancied they could 
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trace both the oiie cpaFity and the other to a ccrtaMi Tehemence 
of temperament, the growth of imperfect civilization ; the more 
especially, when the warmth of feeling was perceived to be often 
in alliance with craft as wril as violence, and the glow of fancy 
to be BDchastened by sound taste. Bat, generally speaking, the 
opinion of men seems fixed upon the subject; and he wonk! 
jmeet with a sony receptmn, we imagine, on cither side of the 
Channel, who should dilute the position, that Ireland is 
land of generous natures and elofjiient tongues. Accordingly, 
we are not about to deny any such teiret; we only claim for 
ourselves the privil^e of watebing the attempts made to import 
the Ii-ish article into this coantry; and, admitting it to be ad¬ 
mirably fitted for borne consumption, we think nothing can be 
much clearer than its unsuitableness to our market- The read¬ 
er will immediately perceive, that we are speaking merely of the 
kind of composition Uiually denominated Irish Oratory, in which 
the letter speakers who have come over to England deal very 
sparingly, and the best not at all,—but of which the speech of 
Mr Phillips now before us is almost entirely made up. Its cha¬ 
racteristics are, great force of imagination, without any regula¬ 
rity or restraint; great copiousness of language, wit^* little so 
lection or propriety ; vehemence of sentiment, pften out of place ; 
vrarmih o4‘ feeling, generally overdone; a frct|uent substitution 
of jingKng words fur ideas ; and such a defect in skill (with re¬ 
ference to the object in view), as may be supposed to result from 
the intemperate love of luxuriant declamation, to which all high¬ 
er considerations are sacrificed. The merits peculiar, to this 
school of rhetoric, we are far from denying; but they are of dan¬ 
gerous example, and, at the best, of a subordinate cast. They 
are not indeed by any means of easy attainment; and even their 
excess, the fault they are principaliy liable to, is the vice of cle¬ 
ver, not of dull minds: Yet no one whose taste is not extreme¬ 
ly faulty, or corrupted by the study of models from this school, 
can hesitate a moment in rgecting them, wlien offered as sam¬ 
ples of legitimate eloquence. We purpose, therefore, to be¬ 
stow a little attention upon Mr Phillipses speech, coming for- 
vrfird, as it should seem, to- claim the praise, not merely of a 
speech which did its business with he jury, and might be for¬ 
gotten, but one that deserves to live, and be regarded as a spe¬ 
cimen of the art—a specimen, loo, suited to the English as well 
as Irish taste. We must frankly own, that, with every sense 
of its merits as a piece of Irish eloquence, we think they are 
not such*as can recommend it' to ^the more severe judgment of 
this country. 

‘ The purposes for wliich the Preface informs us this Speech is 
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published, are ? the encouragement of eloquence, * and the re¬ 
storation of ‘ our sinking virtue. * It was delivered for the 
plaintiff) in an action for criminal conversation ; and it pierced 
^we are told) * the heart of the defendant, even to the hlackncsa 
‘ of its core, by the withering glance of indignant genius. ’ Tlw 
editor, indeed, seems to be aware of-thepowerful circumstances 
which are likely to counteract the effects pf * the breath of elo- 
* quence in-reanimating the sleeping energies * of virtue. But 
Jic argues judiciously enough, that if the * electrical effects of 
^ the eiofiuence of I'femosthenes upon the populape of Greece 
‘ could nerve the arm of the coward, and sooth the ruffled spirit 
‘ of the disaffected, ’—* why should not now be successful in 
‘ correcting, or at least shaming, the depravities of the abaii- 
^ doned ? ’—and therewithal he gives us a metaphor of some 
length, touching a - ‘ wily serpent. ’ It is, however, with tine 
Speech itself, and not with the Preface, that we now have to 
do j and we proceed to consider it, laying wholly out of our 
view, as justice requires, the praises of the editor, and only re¬ 
collecting of the speaker the very favourable impression left up¬ 
on the public by his beautiful poem of the Emerald Isle, and his 
independent and honourable conduct in the political contests cdf 
his country. 

We began the perusal of this performance under the impres¬ 
sion that, as it was to be jndged by a severe standard, some ac¬ 
curacy of diction might, among other essentials of oratory, be 
looked for. The two first sentences undeceived us; in whic3i 
correctness is sacrificed to an unmeaning jingle three several 
times. 

‘ In this case I am of counsel for the piaintifft who has deputed 
me, U'i(/i the kind conccsstoii of my much more eflicient colleagues, 
to detail to you the story of his misfortunes. In the course of a long 
friendship which has existed betwetrn us, originating in mutttal pm- 
suits, and cemenred by mutual attachment, never until this instaM 
did I feel any thing but pleasure in the claims fjohich it created^ ar 
the duty ivhick it imposed. ’ p. 1. 

Concession Tshcre, rather awkwardly, used for but then 

the furnicr word jingles with mutiMl is potior common ^ bo- 

cause it was to be repeated in the other limb of the sentence ^ and 
a distiiiction is created b'^’tween the claims and the dul^ of Iriend- 
sliip, that we may hear roundh of the * claims which it created, or 

* the duty which it imjiosed. * The expression, * to detail toyoji 
‘ tlie stoty of his misfortunes, ’ is not nappy—scarcely accurati?. 
It should have been, ‘ to tell you the story, ’ or * to detail tlte 

* particulars; *—but rather the former. A friendship origimic- 
ing in similar pursuits is intelligible i but ‘ a friendship cemeiil- 
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■* ed by mutual attachment, ’ after it had so originated, is not 
sense—it is as if he had said, ^ a friendship originnling in our 
^ pursuits, and cemented by our friendship. ’ In the third sen¬ 
tence MrPlilllips says, that * he cannot help •pained af 

* the kindness of a partiality which, ’ &c. * To be pained, ’ 

never was good English, though there are old authorities for 
it; to be pained at a thing, we suspect’never was English at all; 
—but * the kindness of partiality, * is an absurdity in any lan¬ 
guage. fri the next sentence, wc have * inistortune veil'ug (he 
■* furrows whiih its tears had burned, and hidiiiu: under the 

* decorations of an artful drapery the heart-rent heaviugs with 

* which its bosom throbbed ; ’ a metaphor by no means correct, 
and therefore wholly to be rejected as a figure,—but, were it ever 
r,o just, far too violent for the very opening of a speech. What 
oral >r ever ventured upon such'ground at the end of the first 
•Tiiinute?—Before he has been speaking another minute, we have 
him (as might indeed be expected) am mg * earthquakes that 

* convulse, and pestilence that inlecis j ’ and then comes one of 
the most laboured passages of the Sjieech, which closes the ex¬ 
ordium. It' begins with an expression, borrowed, wt* believe, 
from the American dictionary, and contains, beside much false 
ornament, some words, the coining of which could only ha\e 
been excused in the vehemence an advanced period of the 
declamation, 

* No matter how we may gradmled In the scale of nations; 
no matter with what wreath we may have been adorned, or what 
blessings we may have been deniod ; no matter what may have been 
our feuds, or follies, or our misfortunes : it has at least been univer- 
sajly conceded, that our hearths were the home of the domestic vir¬ 
tues, and that love, honour, and conjugal fidelity, were the dear and 
indisputable deities of our household,: Around the fire-side of the 
Irish hovel hospitality ciroumsoribed its sacred circle; and a provi¬ 
sion to punish, created a suspicion of the possibility of its violation. 
But of all the tics that hound, .of all the bounties that blessed her, 
Ireland must obeyed, most loved, most reverenced, the nuptial con¬ 
tract. She saw it the gift of Heaven, the charm of‘earth, the joy 
of the present, the promise of the future, -the innocence of enjoy- 
ipent, tlie chastity of passion, the sacrament of love: the slcitder 
curtain that shades the sanctuary of her marriage-bed, has in its pu¬ 
rity the splendour of the mountain snow, and for its protection tlie 
texture of the mountain adamant. Gentlemen, that national sanc¬ 
tuary has been invaded; that venerable divinity has been violated; 
and its tenderest pledges torn from their shrine, by the polluted ra¬ 
pine of a kindlcss. heartless, pra^erless, remorseless adulterer. To 
"you,-^religion defiled, morals insulted, law despised, public order 
fouUy violated, and individual happiness wantonly wounded,—iaal.e 
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their melaocholy appeal. You will hear the facts with as much pn* 
tience as indignation will allow ; I will myself ask of you to adjudge. 
them with as much mercy as justice will admit. * p. 3. 

Oratory has its licenses as well as pot try, and must'not be se¬ 
verely scrutinized when it deals with matters of fact; else should 
we feel disposed to ouestion the assumption upon which Mr Phil¬ 
lips here proceeds, thut Ireland is so peculiarly favoured in re¬ 
spect of domestic purity, C'^rtain it is, tha*^ the rtct i ds of our 
courts in this Island, not iinfrequently display Irish names; and 
evert in the Si'^ter Kingdom itself, it is a little singular that the- 
two largest sums ever recovered iu such actions were awarded ;• 
not as Mr Phillips migi>t, f)erchance, imagine, becan -e of th« 
novelty of the offences, but because of the peculiar profligacy of 
the cases. ‘ The purity of the mountain snow, and the teX’^ 
ture of the adamant,’ were, in one of these Instances, attacked 
by the plaintiff ’s own brothtr; We should have been most tar 
indeed from arguing against the purity of Iri.'jh morals, .hccaiise 
such things had taken place; but then our Irish brethren slioullf 
not claim a monopoly of ciiastity as tlieir national peculiarity, iit 
the face of facts like these. 

The narrative of the case, which follows the petssage we.havj 
been commenting upon, is much less flowery, and much better 
composition; though we find such things, here and there, as ‘ the 
daemon of its destined desolation, lurking hid in the very sun¬ 
beam of happiness : ’ And the entertainment at the Connaugh| 
Circuit Table, is depicted as '' the flow of soul, and-the philo¬ 
sophy of pleasure. ’ There is also some want of skill in putting 
forward the statements, that the defendant had little more.Ihaa 
a common acquaintance with the plaintiff’, and that he had spent 
part .of his life in prison for debt. 

There scern to have been some circumstances in this'case pe¬ 
culiarly striking, and such as afforded the finest field for pathe¬ 
tic eloquence. The seducer had been brutal enough to mal¬ 
treat the object of his love almost immediately after their tlope- 
ment; and, she having left children, as well as a husband, from 
whom she had Experienced uniform tenderness, and to whom she 
had felt the Warmest aff'ection, the agony of her sufferings wrung 
from her these touching exclamations—‘ My poor husband !* 
* My dear children! Oh 1 if tliey would even let my little 
‘ William live with me, it would be some consolation to my 
‘ broken heart! ’ How to deal with so affcctitig an incident, 
was unquestionably a great difficulty in ihc task of the orator. A 
simple narrative, but really a'ui.unaff ctcdiy and f v-i n fly simple, 
was clearly the first part of! . i).’ iii.si vd. Mr Phil-s*' 

lips thinks he performs this best by reading it verbatim from 
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briefj but b^ flings into a parenthesis something by way of re¬ 
lieving, or, as he would call it, seasoning the simplicity of the 
stciryj for, mention being made of her ‘ niagniflcent'dress, * as 
observed by the cliambermaid, he exclaims, ‘ Poor wretch 1 she 
* was decked and adorned for the sacrifice ! * The story being 
brought fairly before the audience, there remained the much more 
difiicult task of making the proper use of it. Upon this point 
there might be various opinions, even among the masters of tlie 
art. But, we apprehend, that few would have advised starting 
with a poetical quotation ; and, at any rate, no one would have 
lecommeiided the one chosen by Mr Phillips— 

*• Alas j nor children more can she behold. 

Nor friends, nor sacred home ! *— 
w'hich we might almost suspect to have been taken, al 9 ng with 
the story, from the brief. The following is his commentary at 
length; and, with much to offend against sound taste, it con- 
tainis undoubted marks of genius. 'I'he transition to the hus¬ 
band is happy, and well managed; it is more plain, too, than 
the rest of the passage. 

^ Well might she lament ovet her fallen fortunes; well might she 
mourn over the memory of the days when the sun of Heaven seemed 
to rise but for her happiness; well might she recall the home she had 
endeared, the children she had nursed, the hapless husband, of whose 
life she was the pulse. But one short week before this, earth could 
not reveal a lovelier vision: Virtue blessed, affection followed, beauty 
beamed on her;—the light of every eye, the charm of every heart, she 
moved along in cloudless chastity, cheered by the song of love, and 
circled by the splendours she created! Behold her now, the loath¬ 
some refuse of an adulterous bed; festering in the very infection of 
her crimes ; the scoff and scorn of their unmanly, merciless, inhu¬ 
man author! But thus it ever is with the votaries of guilt; the 
birth of their crime is the death of their enjoyment j and the wretch 
who flings his offering on its altar, falls an .immediate victim to the 
:flamc of his devotion. 1 am glad it is so ; it is a wise, retributive 
dispensation ; it bears the stamp of a preventive Providence. I re¬ 
joice it is so in the present instance: first, because this premature 
infliction must ensure repentance in the w’retched sufferer ; and next, 
because, as this adulterous ffend has rather acted on tlie suggestions- 
of his nature than his shape, by rebelling against the finest impulse 
of man, he has made him<el? an outlaw fiom the sympathies of hu¬ 
manity. Why should he expect that charity from you, which he 
would not spare even to the misfortune^ he had inflicted?. For the 
honour of the form in which be is disguised, 1 am willing to hope he 
was so blinded by his vice, that he did not see the full extent of those 
misfortunes'. If he had feelings capable of being touched, it is not 
to the faded victim of his own weakness, and of his wickedness, that 
I would direct them. There is nothing in her crime which affrights 
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fjharity Sfrom itfi connnisersUoTfc But, Gentleme», there is enc, over 
wliotn pity may imsura, for he is wretched; end inoern widiout « 
blush, for he is guiltless. How shall I depict to you the deserted 
husband ? To every other object in this catalogue of caiamlt^ there 
is some crime attached which checks compassion. Cat hero—-cdi! 
if ever there was a man amiable, it was that man; oh! if ever there 
wsK a husband fond, it was that husband: his hope^ his joy, his am* 
oiticwi, was doimesdc i his loiis were forgotten in the aiFeciions of his 
home; and amid every adverse variety of fortune, Hope pointed to 
his children, and he was comforted. By this vile act that hope is 
blasted, tltat house is a desert, those chddren are parentless. * p. 
24-, 15. 

Another i^markablc cireamstance in this case was, that tlie 
^ plaintifif^s mother ieB a sacrifice to the distress of her son’s €i* 
rally, ami died before the trial of the cause. Mr Phillips makes 
a good use of .this passage; but we are really prevented front 
extracting his observations, by the dreadful piece of violent fi¬ 
gure which s})oi3s it;—he actually speaks of * the solace -of an ar¬ 
tery torn from die heaTt-strings. ’ 

It is impossible to vary tl« ortlinary topics wlucli cases of se¬ 
duction present. The ^Mrator will dwell chidfly, no dotd^t, upon 
the peculiarities of the one in hand; but he must also bring be¬ 
fore his auditors, those features, whicti it has in comumn with 
others, and which, after all, are likely to be the most irojmrt- 
ant. Ill pourtrtiying tliese, he can hardly strike out any thing 
very novel at this lime of day; and accordingly, no one will 
blame Mr Phillips for resorting to such established topics—{csta- 
blis-hed, because they have been found effective)—as enumerat¬ 
ing the excuses which his adversary might have had for hiscon- 
iiuct, but which he liad not. Yet it must be observed, that 
this should be an enumeration, and very little inoi'e. PJe must 
not dwell upon tliem, as if he were really urging them in fa¬ 
vour of the defendant, when he is only to show that his conduct 
is left banc of all palliation. Had he been set to defend the se¬ 
duction, he might have enlarged upon the enormitfes which had 
Slot been committed, because the direct tendency of such a de¬ 
scription is t<| diminish die effect of the thing actually commit¬ 
ted ; and this effect is lessened by every shade that is casi upoa 
the contrast. But nothing can be more absutn!, than to des¬ 
cant at length upon a topic of palliation, merely in order to 
say that your adversaty had no such Excuse. The following 
passage sins grievously against diis rule; and is moreover in the 
worst style ol florid and mawkish novel-writing, 

* It might perhaps have been, tliat, in their early years, this 
guilty pair had cherldied an innocent attachment; it might have 
been, that ha the-ir spring of life, when Fancy waved her fiury wand 
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around them, till all above was sunshine, and all beneath was flowers j 
when to their clear and charmed vision this ample world was but a 
weedless jjarden, where every tint spoke Nature's loveliness, and 
every sound breathed Heaven’s melody, and every breeze was but 
embodied fragrance; it might have been that, in this cloudless holi¬ 
day, Love wove his roseate bondage around them, till their young 
hearts so grew together, tliat a separate existence ceased, and life it¬ 
self became a sweet identity; it might have been that, envious of tliis 
Paradise, some wor.'C tlian dremon tore them from each other, to 
pine for years in absence, and at length to- perish in a palliated im¬ 
piety. Oh ! Gentlemen, in such a case, Justice herself, with her 
uplifted sword, would call on Merry to preserve the victim. There 
was no such palliation ; the period of their acquaintance was little 
more than suflieient for the maturity of their crime; and they dare 
not libel Love, by shielding under its soft and sacred name, the loath¬ 
some revels of an adulterous depravity. * p. 18, 19. 

A little further on, in handliog^anotlier sucli topic, lie alludes 
to Ireland as ‘ a land of courage and chivalry, where the l‘e- 

* male form has been Iicld as a patent direct from, the Divinity, 

* bearing in its chaste and charmed helplofisness, the assurance 
‘ of its strength, and the amulet of its protection. '* AH which, 
we venture to say, is neither tolerable eloquence, nor even mid¬ 
dling poetry—but wild incoherent rhapsody—a patchwork of 
broken pieces of figures, brought together to make some new 
figure,—without consistency of form, .symmetry,ol’ proportions, 
or harmony, or even nature in the colouring. 

now appro.ach a pai;!; of the speech, wliich was marked 
i)y the most iiiiequivoca!, and, v\e trust, universal testimony, 
of the audience's approbation. ‘ A burst of applause, ’ we are 
infornicd, ‘ from the whole Bar and auditory, followed the dc- 

* livery of this passage. ’ It seems tlie defendant had been vile, 
and also stupid enough to avow, that a love of distinclion was 
the motive of his conduct} at least so Mr Piiiilips chooses to 
apply an expression used by him ; and from thence he draws the 
passage so qiuch applauded. 

* I had beard, indeed, tliat ambition was a vice,—but then a vice, 
so equivocal, it verged ou virtue ; that it was the aspiration of a 
spirit, sometinu's perhaps appalling, always niagnibccr.t; tliat though 
hs grasp might be fate, and its flight might be fainine, still if repos¬ 
ed on earth's pinnacle, and pla 3 ed in heaven’s ligliinings ; that 
though it might fall in ruins, it arose in fire, and was withal .so splen¬ 
did, that even the horrors of that fall became imrnerged and miti¬ 
gated in tlie beauties of that aberration ! lint here is an ambition— 
base, and ba» barons, and ilUgitimate ; with all tlie grossness of tho 
▼ice, with none of the grandeur of the virtue ; a mean, niuflled, 
dastard incendiary, who, in the silence of sleep, and in the sliades 
of midnight, steals his Ephesian torch into the fane, which it was' 
virtue to adore, and worse tiiau sacrilege to iiavc v.elated. ’ p. 21'. 
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Now, we will venture to alTirm, that if .any one liad dared in 
tills country to produce such a ///^//r, and had escaped the worst 
. «)t’ calcamities—moving his hearers to laiigliter, he would inhdli- 
l)ly have encountered the next worst—tlie leaving their feelings 
lai- behind him, and utieriiig with vast emotion a most impas- 
.'joned sentence, which fell dead and flat upon an audience un¬ 
moved—or ashamed of what they heard. We can much more 
easily Ibrgive the other l)urst of applaUhC which is said to have 
followed the conclusion of the Speech—both because there is a 
l('iideney to applaud at the end of any harangue delivered with 
f' ('ling, and because it is much better than the former passage, 
'riic' top-ic, indeed, is not a common one it) such cases ; he ask-j 
damages to relieve the children of the marriage—but he works 
tip the matter vei y well; and at the end more of yehemence cau 
abva'^s be tolerated than in any other part. 

‘ believe me, Gentlemen, if it were not for those children, he 
would not come iieie to-day to seek such remuneration ; if it were 
rot that, hy ynnr verdict, you may prevent tliose little innocent de¬ 
frauded *wiet dies from wandering beggai's, as well as orphans, ou 
the face of this eaith. Oh, I know I need not ask this veidict from 
your mercy ; I need not extort it bora your compassion ; I will le- 
ceiv(‘it from your justice. I do coiijure you, not as fathei-s, but aS 
hu'-baiids ; not as husbands, but as citi^cens ; not as citizens, but as 
men ; not as men, but as Chilstians : by all your obligations, public, 
private, moral, and i-eligious ; by the licarth profaned, by the lumie 
desolated, hy the canons of the living God foully spurned: save; 
oh ! save your fire-side.< from the contagion, your country from the 
crime, a)id perhaps thousands, yet unborn, from the shuiiie, and sin, 
and sorrow of this example. ’ p. 2.S. 

Among the least judicious parrs of (his speech, afe the allu¬ 
sions to Lord Liskine. Of c:onisp we sliall not he suspected of 
dissenting I’ioin the highest panecyrick which eloquence, even 
more inflated tlimi iMr Phillips’s can bestow upon that great 
orator and mo^l shiKiil advocate, hnw much soever we may re¬ 
gret that llie prairob of so fine a model should be chanted in so 
uncitiistened and even preposterous a strain. Neither must we 
be suppose^) to insiminte, that Mr Phillips inti'odures Lord Kr- 
sknic by way of comparison with himself. Of any such folly 
wc ficeiy aetjuit him ; but theie is something singiilaidy injcidi* 
cious in calling the ailcniion of liis audience to that distinguish¬ 
ed master's performances in cases of the same sort, both be¬ 
cause it shows that he is straining at an itnitation of those mo¬ 
dels, (a thing not good in poetry, and fatal to eloquence), and 
because it lemincls us how great is his laiiure. Let him, in- 
lieed, finrl in the w'hole coiiqiass of Lord Erskine’s orations'^ 
one ^iu'de instance of the business in hand, the great work oi 
voL. xxy. xo, 50. G c 
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convincing or persuadin|?, sacrificed to ima^ry or mere cTccla- 
niation, that is, sentence-makinpj, and speaking for speaking- 
sake- and we shall advise him to take the yet more severe graces 
of Demosthenes for his model. But until he has found this spe¬ 
cimen, w'e must recommend him to study Lord Er>.kine, rather 
than to praise him. Tf indeed he must praise him, we venturi? 
to suggest, that * a subject suited to his Ic^^itimotc mind, * is not 
intelligible—and that the following passage presents no very clear 
idea, though meant to he very descriptive—‘ By the rare union 
^ of all that was learned in law w'ith all that was lucid in eJo- 

* quence; hv the singular combination of all that was pure in 
‘ morab with all that was nrolbiinJ in wisdom ; he has stamped 
‘ upon every actujn of hi‘^ life the birnded auihcnity of a great 

* mind and an unqurstionnhlf cnnx'iciton. ’ 

To conclude, Mr Phillips is a man of undoubted talents, and 
even genius. He requires only a severe eontroul over bis fancy, 
and a careful study of the chaster models of cimiposition, to 
excel in oratory. But the present specimen is unfavourable in 
itself; and only holds oat a oroniisp, which—if lie listens to the 
plaudits of such auditors as he delivered it to—we are afraid will 
never be fulfilled. 


Aet. VII. An Account of the Khigdom of Caxdmt and its Depen¬ 
dencies in Persia. L'arta^ y and India ; comptising a Piew (f 
the Afghonn Nafirn^ and a History of the Dooraunee Mo¬ 
narchy. By the Hon. Mouxts-tuart Ei.phinstone, Resi¬ 
dent at the Court of Poon i, and late Envoy to the King of 
Caubul. 4to. Longman & Co., and Murray, London, 1815. 

Memoir on the Ruins ff Rahylon, By Ci.aitdius James Rich, 
E‘<q. Resident at the Court of the Pacha of Bagdad. 8vo. 
Longman & Co., and Murray, London, 1815. 

Description du Pachalic de Bagdad. 8to. Paris, 1809. 

^I'here are not many regions of the globe of which the hi.sto- 
ry and geography are less know'n than those of the country 
which is the subject of Mr Elphinstone’s important and distin¬ 
guished work. Yet it is a country in no respect uninteresting. 

its utmost length and its greatest breadth are above seven 
huril^d miles. The population seems, upon probable grounds, 
to w estimated at fourteen millions. Tlie governing part of this 
population are a peculiar race, speaking a language radically 
different from otiicr tongues, and distinguished by manners, iu- 
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stitutions and character from the great nations who border on 
their territory on the eastern and western sides. 

The Sovereigns of this country, before their power was de¬ 
stroyed by civil confusions, might be classed, in point of strength, 
as about the fourth or fifth of the Mahometan world. It had 
Been annexed to Persia, and subjected by the Moguls in their 
progress towards the conquest of India. No conquest however 
effaced, or seems to have much weakened the original character of 
the inhabitants. Their mountains, and still more the spirit with 
which their mountains filled them, enabled them, in genera], 
very quickly to throw off a foreign yoke. Their country has 
been the seat of the greatest Mahometan empires. They have 
been masters of Persia; and, in almost every age, from their 
conversion to the Mussulman faith to the present time, they 
have entered India as conquerors. Afgliaun colonies were 
settled in various Indian districts. Several Royal families of 
that nation reigned at Delhi before the house of Taimoiir; and 
military adventurers of the same race, are not yet banished from 
India, by the general peace and order which the establishmen 
of the Rritish authority has imposed. In addition to these 
claims on the curiosity of those who seek to increase their know¬ 
ledge of tlic earth and its inhabitants, Afghaiinistan possessed 
a more than oi dinary importance in the eye of those who ad¬ 
minister the government, or examine the political relations of 
British India. The destruction of the French and Mahratta 
power in Hindiistaiin in 1804', almost brought it into contact 
with the dependencies of the government of Bengal, from which 
it is separated by the great, but tumultuary and fluctuating 
strength of the Soiks—by the disorderly and harassed princi¬ 
palities of the Rajpoot country, now the sole insecure retreat of 
Hindu independence—by various feudatories and tributaries from 
Cashmere to the mouths of the Indus, who, in the late conviiN 
sions of the Afghaun monarchy, have almost shaken off their 
nominal dependence—by the northern mountains, the Indus, 
and by the Desert—^which, with more or less width and sterility, 
stretches from the Punjaub to the gulph of Cutch. Norte of the 
intermediate states or chiefs arc powerlul enough to stop the 
progress of an army; and even the natural barriers on the west¬ 
ern frontier of India, have been crossed in almost every age, 
from Alexander to Nadir Shah. 

As soon, therefore, as the British government apprehended 
danger from the side of Europe, it was natural that they should 
seek to conciliate a neighbouring government of such import¬ 
ance, and to explore a country so little known, through which 
an European invader must advance. It is now easy to look 

C c 
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♦lo'AH on such iipprclioiisions with contempt. But tlioy were at 
ifie time perfectly reasonable. At the peace of'^I’ilsit, Napoleon 
seemed to be the master of the continent of Europe j and who¬ 
ever is master of Europe, may be the n)aster at least of the Old 
World, llussia, become his most devoted ally, held the north 
of Asia. That vast empire, w'hose armies rniirht visit Pekin 
with a facility a hundred fold greater than that with which they 
have already twice visited Paris, which has frontiers within a 
week’s sail of Constantinople, and within a week’s march of 
Tehrann, is separated by no powerful stale from the northern 
Irontier of the British possessions in India. It would have seem¬ 
ed far le>s extravagant to predict the entry of a Russian army 
into Delhi, or even Calcutta, than its entry into Paris. In sucIa 
a pi\)jcct as the expedition by land against India, it was a most 
peculiarly fortunate circiirnstanre to have an ally equally power¬ 
ful and zealous on the Hank of the whole line of advances and of 
tlie territory to be invaded. It is accordingly certain, that this 
gigantic plan was seriously entertained by Napoleon ; though 
not so confidently and so earnestly as it has more than once 
b'X'i) treated, and as it probably again will be coniemplati'd, 
at iSt Petersburg!). In such an operation, it was indeed ma- 
nifestly impossible to keep open the channels of supply and rc- 
inlbrcement, and to secure the possibility of retreat, by the 
ordinary metlu'ds of war. A chain of military posts, extend¬ 
ing from the Dardanelles to the Indus, would have been a 
conception beyond the boldness of the most inflamed imagina¬ 
tion. The only substitute was a chain of capitals, in whic h im¬ 
prisoned governments might be both hostages llir the conduct 
ol’their subjects, and instruments ft>r exacting the pay and pro¬ 
vision of the invading army from their donimion::. It was in¬ 
disputably a part of the plan, to obtain posse ssion of Const aiiti- 
iiople and Tehraun, under friendly pretexts; and to employ the 
Turkish an<l Persian governments to facilitate the advance, and 
to secure the supply of the French and Russian armies. As far 
as the provinces which form the south-eastern hanks of the Cas¬ 
pian, the plan was probably considered as complete. The pa¬ 
tronage of the mission.s, since the time of Lewis XJ V., had esta¬ 
blished a connexion between France and Persia. The language 
and literature of western Asia were cultivated at Pai'is with bril¬ 
liant success. The old and reasonable habits of rheir diplomacy 
ih the Levant, supplied them with young men porlectly cjuali/ied 
to converse with the OrientaL. Men of considerable talents 
were placed in the Consulshijis of fSyria; aiui the Rous'^caus, a 
family of Genevese extraction, (lelated to Jcniii .Jac(jucs), were 
scat back to Bagdad, where they had long been established, auiV 
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!ind hccoTie almost natnrnlizcd. The fatlicr or undo of (general 
CJardanno Ivul been CoiiMil-General in Porbia, wliere perhaps 
iho '^('iicral v/as born. 


rhoir shccoNS in piijiin^ the Persian government seemed 
• to have been comrlele. The eomjiic.sls of Napoleon w(‘rc wdl 
Irnown in that country. A Persian en)ba'''iador had even wit¬ 
nessed his grentfst power and sp!onds-i:r <hiring the first Po- 
(is!i war. In the East, to [turstte aggraodi/.enient is considered 
as the first duty of a governinent. Jdoch ration is despised, 
as ‘•[trioging only from sloth or fear. Taith and justice are 
word-, sometimes used to dupe tlie ailgar. .While N:ip('ieon 
conti.uicd triump'nint in Europe, ai; attempts to detach Persia 
Iron- his cause appealeti to be unarailing. As soon as serious 
revt ses in Spain proved tbat the i rench had formidable cne- 
mi.-* behind them, the exertions of the Brili.-,h negociators be 
gan t.» promise more success. In negoeiation with Persia, 
thei-f' wan’ another advantage on tile side of France. It is difli- 
cni« to be at the same tone the ally of Russia ami of Persia. 


'I hey ai e iialinal enemie.s. The ambition of the one power, 
and the fern.-, ol the oil\e»% where a great military empire is 
placv'd on a frontier in ilic immediate neighbourhood of the ca¬ 
pital, are permariLMit sources of enmity. While France was the 
enemy of Ru'-sia, she could promise aid against that dreaded 
neighbour. When she became the ally of Russia, it was with 
so great a mastery on her part, that she was able to stop tlie 
prr.grcss of the Ru.ssiaii arms, or, at least, to persuad.e the 
Persian gf»vornniciit that she possessed such a power. The en¬ 
mity of Great Britain with Russia was on the contrary ac¬ 
cidental—in most states of the world luinalural—and the 


sway of France over Europe, dangerous to the independence of 
both stales. Bui, notwithstanding this advantage, the French 
ascendant at Tehraun began to decay, as soon as it became ap¬ 
parent that France v\as no longer to lie the unaisputed mistress 
of the Eiivi^ioan continent. It was indeed from the beginning 
evident, Jhat biicb an enterprize as that of marching a great 
French army acro^s the continent of Asia, could not he ha¬ 
zarded even with the slei dorest probability of success by any 
sovereign who left a continental enemy behind. The peace be¬ 
tween England and Turkey concurred, with the French failures 
in llio Penin.-ula, to destroy the iivnie ncc of Napoleon in Persia. 

Tinit pacification, if it be conshlered in all its ellects, as rtliev- 
ini; India from danger, as deliveri ig Austria from annoyance 
on her eastern irontier.s, as enfeebling the diversion made by the 
I’lakish army on tlie Ru-ssian frontier in the critical and iileci- 


i.lvc auluiiin of l<Si2, and as an assertion of independence or 
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the part of Turkey herfelf, lonfr numbered among the subser¬ 
vient vassals of France, may be justly esteemed one of the great¬ 
est services ever rendered by a iiegociator to his counuy, though 
the excellent and distinguished person who rendered so signal a 
service, has, we believe, been left to find his reward in the opr 
probation of his own consricnce. Constantinopic was the mir¬ 
ror in which the Persian statesmen saw the Huctuations of power 
and policy in Christendom. As soon as England had madt; 
peace with the Porte, it was concluded at Tehraun that Eng¬ 
lish friendship must be valuable. Beyond the eastern frontier t)f 
Persia, or pcrliaps beyond the eastern shore of the Caspian, no 
part of the plan of invasion could have been sculeil. The state 
of the country and the character of its governments were too 
little known to allow any arrangements cither poliiiea) or mili¬ 
tary. It is true, that some of the French geographical <'ngi- 
iieers in the retinue of Genetal (»ardannc, apjtear to have found 
their way into some parts of the Caubiil dominions; and some of 
these intelligent and enterprising officers arc said to have pene¬ 
trated to the mouths of the Indus. 

It is certain that the Ameers or rulers of the province of 
Sind maintained a pretty close correspondence with the hVenrh 
minister at Tehraun. It is well known, that a cafilnh or ca¬ 
ravan of 30,000 persons travels aniiualiy from the Kussian town 
of Osenburgh to Bokhara. They travel in the winter, for tin; 
sake of melted snow, in a desert almost without water, and on 
account also of the facility and security of passing the Jaxar- 
tes on the ice. Half the people of Bokhara are said to be en¬ 
gaged in the Russian trade, which probably consists chiefly 
in peltry from Siberia, and European hardware and wooiit ns. 
Shah Hyder, the King of Bokhara, a prince who can bring 
.*50,000 horse into the field, 'seut two embassies to the Empress 
Catharine. The city of Bokhara, still celebrated as a scat of 
Mussulmaun learning, is said now to contain 100,000 inhabi¬ 
tants. With the caravan from Osenburgh, probably travel the 
Mussulmaun pilgrims from Tobolski, of whom some yisit Mec¬ 
ca every year, where they meet professors of the same faith 
from Madagascar, from Borneo, and from the mouth of the 
•Senegal. But no negociation is known to have been carried on, 
either by France or Russia, with the government of C’anbnl, 
or among the Usbeck slates to the north, or with the JSeikK or 
Rajpoots, or in Thibet, where the numerous followers of Butl- 
dhjsm among the eastern su!)jects of Russia might probal)ly have 
supplied expert and zealous negociators at the Lama’s ooiut. 

In the year 180H, when the ii-flueiice of General Ciard inne 
had reached its highest point in Persia, the goveininent ol Indi i 
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bcf^an their measure? to giiaril against the danger which threat¬ 
ened them. Few govcrniiieiits had servants better qualified for 
diplomatic missions, by general understanding and local expe¬ 
rience, by perfect knowledge of the interest of their own and the 
neighbouring states, and by familiarity with the languages, man¬ 
ners and character of the countries to which they were to be 
sent. Souje of these accomplished gentlemen have since dis¬ 
tinguished themselves in European diplomacy. Others have, by 
valuable W'orks, * enabled the public to estimate their talents ; 
some have displayed the minds and the knowledgt* of lawgivers 
and statesmen, in their examination belbre bt>th Houses of Par¬ 
liament at the renewal of the Company’s privilege. Mr Eiphin- 
stone and Sir John Malcolm were olio.««en by l..oid Miiito for 
the embassies to Persia and Caiibul. liotli wore indeed pointed 
out to iiiiii by the general voice of India. ISir John had been 
before sent as Envoy to Persia by Lord Wellesley, and probably 
knew the court and country as well as any foreign minister ever 
knew the state to which he was sent. He Ibund the interest of 
tlie enemy paramount. Indeed, any man but himself would 
have abandoned the case at tliat time as lUterly desperate. But 
he did much to prepare the way iov negix'iaiion in more favour¬ 
able times, to provide the means of annoying a« invader, if sup¬ 
ported by I’urkey and l^crsia, and to make the latter power feel 
that it was possible to bring the force of liiitish India directly to 
act upon her. By a skiiliil use of means so slender, that a com- 
inon eye could not have <Iiscovered tiieir existence—by naval 
demonstrations in the Persian Gul|)h, which would have plac¬ 
ed the inifiortant stations of that sea at his command,—he ren¬ 
dered Its petty inai'iLimo chiefs subservient to his projects; he 
was ready to avail himself of tlie disallectiori which might a- 
rise in Southern Persia, and even to act on the invader’s line of 
advance, through the Pachalie ol Bagtiad, a territory really in¬ 
dependent of its nominal Sovereign at Constantinople; and 
vviiich it then strongly appeared to be a considerable object of 
Indian pojicy to preserve jVom falling into complete subjection 
to cither of the great monarchies of 'Purkey or Persia. 

* In the first class of which must be placed Col. Wilks’s admir¬ 
able work, of which the continuation will probably be the best his¬ 
tory of British India, from the conclusion of Ornie to the fall of Sc- 
ring.<patam. It may deserve the consideration of this excellent writer^ 
wlietl'cr a supplemental volume, from the fall of Seringapatam, to 
the Mahratta peace of 1805, forming with Orme a generally accessi¬ 
ble senes of Anglo-Indian history, would not be a fit #mployment o{ 
ihe leisure wliicii has been restored to him, by events equally mor 
niCuious .md sin^^ular. 
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The rc'>ult.s of Sir .To'in’s mi'^sion are, we rc|(;icc to hear, 
speedily to be laid belix'e (lie jiiiblic. Tlio-'e who ko(<\v Ids ta¬ 
lents, his Eastern kn(n\Icd^e, Ills unwt'aried industry, and who 
liave read his excellent account of the Seiks, will n itinally ex¬ 
pect from him a work which, with Sir John CJiardiii, will com-, 
plete our kiioulcdee oi Persia. His judgement in llu' cluii'-e ol’ 
assistants, and tlu'ir roiit('- in the eastern province'- of (hat mo¬ 
narchy, have laid open a <’oiintrv hitherto alino'-t wholly un¬ 
known. Some part of the information conveyed in MrKmneir’s 
valuable memoir and important map, coincides with that hir- 
nished by IVlr Elpliinslone. As they coiuioeted their iiif|tiiries 
respeetinjT the same places about the same time, and afierwards 
comnurnicated with each (,thcr frankly and liberally, it woiii<l 
not be always easy, nor is it very important, in every case, to 
decide to which of the twx) missions a ireo^r.jphical discovi ry i.; 
to be ascribed. Tlie true geography ol the vast and celebratf’d 
region, extending trom the 'figris to the Indus, and Iroin tlio 
Oxus or Jaxartes to the Indian Ocean, is iindoiiblediy duo to 
ihe joint lab’ours of both. 

Mr Elphin.stonc bting indisputably at the head of the Onn- 
tiany’s civil service, in political talent and know lege, vvas ciios('n, 
for the untrodden giaumd of C'aubid. 'Pho piapar itl'nin for 
Ills mission were, he tells ns, made at Oellii, wuli that parade 
and di'-play which art' calculated to dazzle the barli-iric fancy of 
an Eastern Court. In the jntd/ice to the tragt'dy of Aureiig- 
zebe, Drydcn, if we rcrnemlier right, ajK>logi/<'s for C\hi!)it- 
ing on the tragic theatre, the events tif Ins «)v\ii time, by the just 
and ingenious obstn vation, that di'-tniit, ami t--pecially iiuhnowii 
and almost inaccessible places, produce on the imagimitioii the 
same eftect with ancient times; and tliat the story of Anreng- 
zebe’s family at Agra and Doibi was as remote from the minds of 
English spectators, as the kite of (';esar scventt'cn c/mtiines be- 
ibre. Delhi has now’ been for ton vears an Enuh^h tov/n ; and 
it is justice to moderate conquest, and well-adiiiim.slcred abso¬ 
lute power, to add, that in that time its ruinous Ji(»i.ises have 
been rebuilt, and its desert streets have begun to be inhabited ; 
and that though the Mogul h.is not been restored, bo is at, least, 
in a condition ofafllluence and dignity, instead ol being, like his 
wretched prcdiccssor under the Maiiratla tyranny, a prisoner 
in barbarous durance. From this capital, the mission began its 
journey on the ISth of October, Its track is marked on 

the excellent map which accompanies the w'oik. ‘ From i)el- 
‘ ly to Canound, a distance of one hundred miles, is through 
* the British dominions, and need not be described.’ This o- 
jotission, and others of the like nature, wc cannot quite approve* 
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'I'o omit poiTcrlly familiar srcncs, and to ho'^in wlicro now in- 
iortnalion connnoncc'', i-s an oxcellorjt general rule in books of 
travels. Ibit the greater part of llic Hriti.sh dorninions in Asia 
are v( ry little known to the goncial reader, for uiioin b*)ol« ar« 
{jwblislied. ^J'lie territories j-ee<‘ntly ae([iiired in [Iin(lii. 3 laiui 
aie more interesting tlian C’anbul, and almost as little known. 
An account of tlie present state, and recent revolutions of the 
city of Dc'lhi; of oiir late coiUjiie'-ti in the neighbonrhood, and 
of tbe Rajpoot Princes a^nl country, would hive formed a suit¬ 
able o|)cning of the book; as it might have been closed l>y a 
lii!l('r (It'scription ol tlie Piinj mb, ol the city of I>‘ilu)r, of flin- 
iiit'-ir, of tbe ])olitieal state of the* Scik*-, and of tbe probable 
line of Alexander’s inarch through that country, wliicli Mr El- 
I'liiustone is probably belter (jiialified to illiistrato than any other 
I'ldbulual. 'I'iiis last sniiject (if not all the others) we should 
still ri'coTninend to his aileiiiion. The narrative of Arrian is so 
minute, that it is evidendy rather transcrioei! than abridged, 
from the accounts of Alexander’s slafl-ofliecrs, drawn up on 
the .spot, d'lie leatures of the country ar<^ peculiar, and, we 
presume, unclianged. Mr lOlpliiustone alone is ctjually fami¬ 
liar with tlie narration and the country; and if lie should 
think it too small for separate publication, it would be a fit con- 
nibiitiow towards those learned collections in India, which, by 
the return of Mr (miebrooke to I'higland, have lost tlieir firmest 
sujijiort, and their liriglitest ornament. 

Cmioimd exhibited tlie first specimen of the Desert. Near 
that jilaee, the mission met ‘ .saiul-liills, whieli at first were co- 
‘ vered with Im-iiies, but aflerward.s were nakeil piles of sand, 

‘ rising one after another, like the waves of the sea, and niark- 
‘ cd on the suiTice by the wind like drifted sno’w. ’ There are 
roads hardened by the tread of animals ; but ‘ off the road, 

‘ our horses sunk into the sand above the knees ’ Tlirough 
t.his desert, soiiierimes sprinkled with miserable dw’cliings, and 
inti'rrnpted by cullivation on the banks of the great rivers, the 
iiiission proceeded by Bikaneer, Ikibawulpoor, apd Moultian, 
to the I'erry of the Indus at Kaherce, for aciislance, which seems 
to be more than five Imiulrefl miles. 

Of this Desert, and of the nuui who border or dw-ell in it, 
^Ir I'dpbinstonc presents us with the following striking sketches. 

‘ The Shckhaw'Uttee country seems to lose its title to be included 
in the Desert, when compared with the two hundred and eighty- 
miles between its western tromicr and Ikihawiilpoor; .ind, even of 
this, only the bast hundred miles is absolutely destitute of Inhabit¬ 
ants, water, or vegetation. Gin ■ urney from the .Shekhawmt fron¬ 
tier to Pooggul, a dist.ince of one hundred and eighty miles, was 
over lulls and valleys ef loose and he ivy sand. The hills wcic ex- 
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actly like those which are sometimes formed by the wind on the sea 
shore, but far exceeding them in their height, which was Irom twen¬ 
ty to one hundred feet. They are said to shift their positions, and 
to alter their shapes, according as they are aflected by llie wind ; 
and in summer, the passage of many paits of the Desert is said to 
be rendered dangerous by the clouds of moving sand ; but when I 
saw the hilK (in winter), they seemed to have a great degree of 
per^nanence, for they bore a sort of grass, besides Phoke, and the 
thorny bushes of the Baiibool, and the Bair, or Jujube, which al¬ 
together gave them an apjiearance that sometimes amounted to ver¬ 
dure. Among the most dismal hills of sand, one occasionally 
meets xvith a village, if such a name cm be given to a few round 
huts of straw, with low w'alh and conical roofs, like little stocks of 
corn. These are surrminJetl by hedges ol thorny branches stuck in 
the sand, which, as well as the hf-nscs, are so dry, that if they hap¬ 
pened to catch fire, the village would be reduced to ashes in five 
minutes. These miserable abodes are smrounded by a few fields, 
which depend for water on the rains and dews, and which bear thin 
crops of the poorest kind of pulse, and of Bajra, or Holcua .Spica- 
tus; and this last, though it flourishes in tiie most sterile countries, 
grows here with dltficuUy, each stalk several feet from its neigh¬ 
bour. The wells are often three hundied feet d-'ep, and one was 
three hundred and fi>rty-five feet. With tins enormous depth, some 
were only three feet in diameter ; the watei is always braclysh, un¬ 
wholesome, and so scanty, that two bullocks working for a night, 
ea'<ily emptied a well. The water was poured into reset voirs lined 
with clay, which our party drank dry in an instant after its arrival. 
These wells aie all lined with masonry. Tire natives have a w.y of 
covering them with boards, heaped with sand, tiiat cfl’ectually con¬ 
ceals them from an enemy. In the midst of so and a country, the 
water-melon, the most juicy of fruits, is found in profusion. It is 
really a subject of wonuer to sec melons three or four feet in cir¬ 
cumference, growing fiom a stalk as slender as that of the common 
melon, in the dry sand of the desarr. Tiicy are sown, and perhaps 
require some cultivation; but they are scattered about to all appear¬ 
ance as if they grew wild. . 

‘ The comi|K>u inhabitants are Jauts. Tire upper classes are Ila- 
thore Raujpoots. The former are little, black, and ill-looking, and 
bear strong appearances of poverty and wretchedness. TJic latter 
are stout and handsome, with hooked noses, and Jewish features. 
They are haughty in their manners, very indolent, and almost con¬ 
tinually drunk with opium. 

‘ The stock consists of bullocks and camels, which last are kept 
in numerous herds, and are used to carry loads, to ride on, and 
even to plough. Of the wild animals, the desart rat deserves to be 
mentioned for its numbers, though not for its size; the muuinerable 
holes made by these animals where tire ground is solid enough to 
admit of it, are indeed a serious iaconvcmeace to a hot seinaii, whum 
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they distress even more than the h(?avy sand. It is more like a 
squirrel than a lat, has a tufc at the end of Its tail, and is often 
seen sitting upright, with its fore-feet crossed like a kangaroo. It is 
not unlike the jerboa, hut is murh less, and uses all its feet. It is 
not peculiar to the desart, being found in most sandy places on the 
west of the Jumna. Antelopes are found in some parts, as is the 
goorkhur, or wild ass, so well depicted in the b.ook of Job. This 
animal is sometimes found alone, but of tenor in lierds. It resem¬ 
bles a mule rather than an ass, but is of the colour of the latter. It 
is remarkable fox its shyness, and still more for its sueed: at a kind 
of shuffling trot peculiar to itself, it will leave the Heeiest horses be- 
liind. The foxes may also be mentioned ; they are less tlian onr 
I fox, but somewhat larger than the common one of India ; their 
hacks aie of the same brownish colour with the latter; but in one 
part of the desart, their Itgs and belly up to a certain height, are 
■black, and in another, white. The line between those colours and 
the brown is so distinctly marked, that the one kind seems as if it 
had been wading up to the belly in ink, and the other in white¬ 
wash. 

‘ The rest of the desart for about one hnndied miles iVom Poog- 
gnl to Bahawulporc*, was a flat of hard clay, which sounded under 
onr hor;cb’ ieet like a board. In some places small hills were formed 
by sand apparently blown over the clay ; on these were -.ome oushes 
of Ph./ke, and some little plants of wild rue, and of a kind called 
Laura, which bears a strong resemblance to everlasting, and which 
is said to yield abundance of alkali when burnt. The clay was des¬ 
titute of all vegetation ; and in this tract, excepting the fort and pool 
of iMoujgur, and two wells about sixteen miles from Bahavulpoor, 
there is neither water nor inhabitants to be found ; yet, as vee tra¬ 
velled from the first on the road adopted by all caravans, it may be 
presumed ibat we saw the most habitable poition of the whole. 

‘ [t is obvious, that a desart, such as I have described, could not 
be passed without preparation ; camels had accordingly been Itired 
at Canound to carry water and provisions, which completed the num¬ 
ber of our camels to six hundred, besides twelve or thirteen ele¬ 
phants. Our water w^as earned in leathern bags, made of the skins 
of sheep, besides some much larger ones, made of the^ides of oxen, 
and twenty four large copper vessels, two of which were a loati fi»r 
a camel. These were made for the Jdindoo Sepoys, and pioved the 
best contrivance, as the skins gave a great deal of trouble, and 
spilled much water after all. In pioviding water foi the a>iinia)r., 
we look no account of the camels, that creatuie bearing thirst f u a 
period which is almost incredible. 

‘ The women who had accompanied the mission W’eie sent bai k 
from Chooroo with a guard, and many of our servants were itSlow- 
od to return by the same opportunity; but this did not secure us the 
‘.ervicev of the remainder ; for such was their diead of tlie 
that men ol all descriptions deserted by twenties and ihiities liii wc 
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were so far advanced as to render their return impossible. As theit; 
was a war in Bikanecr, and as the road was at al! times exposed to 
the depredations of the llhuttees and other plunderers, we engaged 
fOne hundred horse and fifty foot in the Shekhawuttee, to assist our 
regular escort in protecting our long line of baggage. 

* All there arrangements being completed, v/e marched from 
•Chooroo on the 80th f'f Octohei. We marched in the night, as we 
-had done since we entered the Shekhawuttee ; we generally began 
to load by two or three in the afternoon, but it was long before we 
were able to proceed ; and the head of our line never reached the 
encamping ground till twelve or one. On many occasions ve were 
mud) later ; and once or twice it was broad d.iy before we arrived 
at our stage. The marches were seldom very long. The longest 
was twenty-six miles, and the shortest fifteen ; but the fatigue wdndi 
our people suffered bore ito proportion to tlie diBtance. Our line, 
■when in the close.st order, was two miles long. The p.itJr by which 
w'c travelled v/furnd niuch to avoid the sand liills. It "w^as too nar- 
.row to allow of two camels going abreast; and, if an animal step¬ 
ped to one side, it sunk in the sand as in .snow ; so that the least ob¬ 
struction tow'ards the head of the line stopl the whole ; nor could the 
.head move on if the rear was detained, lest that division, being se¬ 
parated from the guides, niiglit lose its w'ay among the sand lulls. 
To prevent this, a signal v/as passed along the line by beat of dium, 
whe.t any circumstance occasioned a stfippage in the rear; and a 
trumpet, sounded from time to time at the lieatl of the line, kept al! 
informed of the direction in w’hich the column w'as proceeding. I'he 
Jicavy sand made marching so fatiguing that we were obliged to al-. 
low camels for half the infantry Sepoys, that they might ride by 
-turns, two on a camel; we Irad, besides, cajawas (or large panniers 
on camels), for the sick. The annoyance of the marcJi w^as greatly 
increased by the incredible numbei of a sort of small burs, which 
stuck to every thing that touched them, and occasioned great unea¬ 
siness. They are however useful, inasmuch as they form a favour- 
-ite food for horses, and the seed is eaten even by men. The want 
of water, and the quality of that which we met with, was also a 
great hardship to our men and followers; and, though the abund- 
;u cc of wat^ melons afforded occasional relief to their thirst, its 
effect on their licalth was by no means salutary. Such were the 
combined effects of fatigue, bad w'ater, and tlie excessive use of 
water melons, that a great proportion of the natives w'ho accompa¬ 
nied us became afRicted with a.iow fever, accompanied by a dysen¬ 
tery ; and to such a degree did this extend, that thirty Sepoys, with¬ 
out reckoning followers, were taken ill in the course of one d-ay at 
Nottopsir; and forty persons of all descriptions expired during the 
first Iveek of our halt at Bikaneer. The great diffeience between 
the temperature of the days and nights no doubt contributed to thi-s 
jnortulity. Even the English gentlemen used to suffer from cold 
4uring the night marches, and were happy to kindle a large fire a. 
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soon as we reached our ground ; yet the sun became powerful so 
early in the morning, that we always woke with a feverish heat which 
lasted till sunset. The Europeans, how-ever, did not suffer any se. 
rious illness. Some instances of violent inflammation in the eyelids 
were the only disorders of which we had to complain. 

* Our march to Bikaneer was attended with few adventures. Par¬ 

ties of plunderers were twice seen, but did not attack our baggnee. 
Home of the people also lost their way, and were missing for a day 
or two ; during which time they were in danger of being lost in the 
uninhabited parts of the desart, and v^ere hred on by all the villa¬ 
ges which they approached in hopes of getting guides or directions 
for their journey. • 

* At hst, on the 5th of November, in the midst of a tract of more 
* than ordinary desolation, we discovered the walls and towers of Bi¬ 
kaneer, which presented the appearance of a great and magnificent 
city in the midst of a wilderness. Even after w'e reached t'ur ground, 
there were disputes in camp whether it or Delly w'as most extensive, 
but a little farther acquaintance removed this impression. The town 
was surrounded by a tine wall, strengthened with many round towers, 
and crowned with the usual Indian battlements. It contained some 
high houses, and some temples, one of which had a. lofty spire, and 
at one corner was a very high and showy fort. It was distinguished 
by the whiteness of all the buildings, arising from the material al¬ 
ready described at Chooroo, and by the absence of trees, whicfi give 
riiObt Indian towns the appear-uice of w’oods rath.er than of inhabited 
places. The beauty of Bikaneer however was ail external. On en¬ 
tering the gates, most of it was found to be composed of huts, with 
mud walls painted red. It was exceedingly populous, perhaps from 
the number of people who had Hed to the capital in consequence of' 
tlie state of the country. 

‘ Bikaneei was at tliis time invaded by five different armies; one 
of which belonging to the Raja of Joudpoor, and l.5,0C)O strong, liad 
arrived within a few miles of the city. Another smaller force w’as 
equally near, while the rest were endeavouring to reach the same 
point by different routes. A number of predatory horse had also 
been let loose to cut eff the supplies of provisions from the surround¬ 
ing countries, on'which a city situated like Bikaneer, must obviously 
depend for existence. The Raja, on the other hand, filled up all the 
wells within ten miles of his capital, and trusted for deliverance to 
the desolation which surrounded him. 

‘ This state of affairs was not very favourable for supplying the 
wants of the mission; and we thought ourselves lucky iii being en¬ 
abled to renew our march within eleven days. During this time, 
military operations were carried on betw'cen the parties. ’ The small¬ 
est of the armed bodies near Bikaneer was obliged to fall back a 
march. A convoy from the eastward also forced its way into the 
town ; and another going to the enemy, was cut off by the Raja’s- 
troops. iNlany men were killed on this occasion, and muck plan- 
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<Jer was taken by the v^rtors. Their appearance, as they pasicd 
near cur camp, was well described by one of the gentlenjen of the 
njissit/n. In one place vas seen a party driving in oxen, in another 
some loaded carts, here a horseman pricking on a captured camel 
with his long spear, and there a gun dragged slowly through the 
sand by fifrcon or twenty bullocks. Disorderly bands of ragged sol¬ 
diers were seen in all directions, most of them with plunder of some 
kind, and all in spirifs with tlieir victory. 

‘ In rlic mean time, 1 was assailed by both parties with constant 
applications, the Joudpoor Gc'ncral urging me to come to his camp, 
and the Raja desiring me to lake part wirhh'm. The former could 
«mly throw out hints of danger from ornreting- to complv with his 
wishes; but the Raja could at pleasure accelerate or retard tlie 
provision of our cattle and supplies; and by placing a guard over 
the well which l)ad been allotted to us, he one day slrnwed to our 
no small uncasu’ess how completely he had us in his power. The 
’rfttrictif'ii ho^viver was removed on a remonstrance, and miglit 
have been occasioned by the water being required elsewhere; for 
w'liile we were t iking in water for onr journey, we were ourselves 
obliged to place guards over the well, and to withhold water entire¬ 
ly Irom our camels for the tw o or three last days of our stay. 

* The time of our icsidence was variously occupied. At first 
there was .some novelty in observing tire nalive.s, with whom our 
camp was erow'le<l like a fair. Nothing could exceed their ciirio.'.i- 
fy •, and wlnii one of us appealed abroad, he was stared at like » 
prodigy. 'Ihey wore loose clotlus of wlilte cotton or muslin, like 
Hre people of Ilindoo.stan; but were di.vfinguished from them by 
their Raujpoot I’eatun'.s, and by their remaikable turban, which rises 
liigh over tlie li(’:ul like a mitre, and has a cloth of .some other colour 
wound round the bottom. Some of our party wen' into tire town, 
where, although curio.sity drew a mob round them, they were treat¬ 
ed with great civility: Others rode out into the desert, but were 
soon wearied w,ith the dre.aiy and unvaried pro.spect it afiorded ; for 
within ten yards of the town was a.s w'aste as the wildest part of Ara¬ 
bia. On the northern side alone there was something like a woody 
valley. The most curious sight at Bik.ineer wa.s a well of fine wa¬ 
ter, immediately under the fort, wliiclr is the residence of the Ka.- 
ja. It was three luiridred feet deep, and fifteen or twenty feet in 
diameter. Tour buckets, each drawn by a pair of oxen, worked at 
tt at once ; and, when a bucket was let dovVn, its striking the water 
made a noise like a great gun. 

‘ (jieat part of our time was taken up with the Raja’s visit, and 
our attendance at his palace. Tire Raja came to my tamp, through 
a street, formed by his own troops and joined by one of our's, which 
extended from the skirts of the camp to the tent where he was re¬ 
ceived. He w’as carried on men's shoulders, in a vehicle like the 
body of an old-fashioned coach. He was preceded by a great nia- 
Dy chobdars, bearing slender silver maces, with large knobs at tlie 
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top, which tliey waved over their heads in the air, and followed by 
a numerous retinue. He sat down on a musnud (a kind of throng 
composed of cushions), under a canopy, or rather an awning of red 
velvet, embroidered and laced with gold, and supported by four sil¬ 
ver pillars, all of which he had sent out for the purpose. We con¬ 
versed on various subjects for an hour. Among other topics, the 
Kaja enqtiired about the age of the King, the climate of England, 
and the politics of the nation. He showed a knowledge of our re¬ 
lation to France; and one of the company asked, whether iny mis¬ 
sion was not owing to our wars with that nation. Presents were at 
last put before him and his conrtieis, according to the Indian cus¬ 
tom; alter which he withdrew. 

* Raja iSoonit Sing is a man of a good lieight, and a fair com¬ 
plexion for an Indian. He has black whiskers and a beard (except 
on the middle of his chin), a long nose, and Kaujpoot features: be 
has a good face, and a smilling countenance. He is reckoned an 
oppressive prince. It is strongly suspected that he poisoned his elder 
brother, whom he succeeded; and, it is certain, that he murdered 
an agent sent from the Vi/ier of Mindostan to the King of Caubul. 
Yet, as ho is very strict in his devotions, ami particular in the diet 
prescribed by his religion, hi:! subjects allow Imn the character of a 
saint. 

‘ I returned his visit on the next day but one, having been invited 
hy his second son, who, though an infant, v\as sent for that purpose 
with a great retinue. The fort looked well, as wc approached. It 
was a confused assemblage of towers and battlements, overtopped 
by houses crowded together. It is about a (jiiarter of a mile sijuare, 
surrounded with a wall thirty feet liigh, ami a good dry ditch. The 
palace was a curious old building, in which, after ascending several 
flights of steps, \vc came to a court f-urrounded by buildings, and 
then had one hundred yards to go, before we reached a small stone 
hall, supported by pillars, where the Raja took bis seat under his 
canopy. The court was different from any thing I had seen, those 
present being fairer than other Hindostanees, and marked by tlicir 
Jewish features and .showy turbans. The Raja and liis relations had 
turbans of many colours, richly adorned with jewels; and the Raja 
sat resting liis arms.on a shield of steel, the bosses and rim of which 
were set with diamonds and rubies. After some time, the Raja 
proposed that we should withdraw from the heat and crowd, and 
conducted us into a very neat, cool, and private apartment, in a se¬ 
parate court; the walls were of plaster, as fim* as stucco, and were 
ornamented in good taste ; tlie doors were closed with curtains of 
China satin. When we were seated on the giound, in the Indian 
way, the Raja began a speech, in which he said he was a subjept of 
the throne of Delly, that Delly was now in our hands, and he seized 
the opportunity of my coming, to acknowledge our sovereignty, ile 
then called for the keys of his fort, and insisted on my taking them, 
which 1 refused, disclaiming the extended rights ascribed to us. 
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After a long contest, tlic Raja consented to keep the keys ; and when 
some more conveisation had pa'^sed, a mob of dancing women en¬ 
tered, and danced and sung till we withdrew. 

‘ We at last matched from Btkancer on the night of the Kith of 
November. The country wc passed on the two first nights, w'as like 
that already desciibed ; and our people wore so fatigued after the se¬ 
cond march, that we intended to have halted a day to refresh them, 
when the Dewaun of the llaja of Bikaneer acquainted us with some 
movements of a certain parti/an, and of some of the predatory 
tribes of the desart, which induced us to move in the day instead of 
the night, to enable us the better to protect our baggage. 

* In consequence of this change, the generale beat at two o’clock 
in the morning (November 19th); but it was day-light before onr 
water and all our other loads w'ere prepared, and it was dark before 
we reached our ground at Pooggnl, after a nnircli of twenty-four 
miles. The whole was wavy sand hills, some of them of an asto¬ 
nishing height. Our people were in great distress for water during 
the whole day. At P( oggul, however, we found abundance of good 
water for sale. It tvas rain-w'ater preserved in small reservoirs, vault¬ 
ed over with brick and mortar. There was well-water ako, wliich 
was brackish, but not noxious. The wells were not miOre than half 
as deep as those of Bikaneer. 

‘ We halted on the 20th of November, to take in water, aiul I 
had a good opportunity of examining the place. If 1 could present 
to ruy reader the fore ground of high sand hills, the vdlagc of straw 
huts, the clay walls of the little fort going to ruins, as the ground 
which supported them was blown aw.ty by the wind, and the sea of 
sand without a sign of vegetation, which formed the rest of tiie pros¬ 
pect, he probably would feel, as I did, a sort of wonder at the peo¬ 
ple who could reside in so dismal a wilderness, and of horror at the 
life to which they seemed to be condemned. ’ Introd. p. 5—15. 

This is perhaps the only desert where scanty subsistence, wiili 
the profit of conveying merchandize, and of juirbuiiig game and 
booty, have not given habits of migratory life to the population ; 
a circumstance which is the more remaikable, because not only 
the grain dealers * who supply camps, but many other low casics, 
are nmnadic in the midst of .settled inhabitants, and in soiirc of 
the most anciently cultivated countries of India.*' 

The principal Rajpoot prince.s are, the Rauah of Oudij^oor the 
most noble of Hindu princes, the rajahs of .Ioud[)ore and Jye- 
poor, whose considerable territories since the peace ol' 1 80.0, 
have been the theatre to which the exactions and contests of 
Sinaia and of Holkar’s successors have been chitfty confined y 
to which may be added the two desert rajahs of Jes-selmere and 
of Rhikanecr, the most wcstei n chiefs of the religion of Brahma. 


Called in Ind’a Driyfjarries, 
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lint tlicro are many petty principalities of their race; ami they 
Horni tile hulk of tlic population throu^rlioiit the whole of a belt 
which str( tcho irrc'^ularly from the gulph of Cutcli to the north¬ 
eastern frontier of Outle. 

They h id all ac knowlcilgod the authority of the Moguls; but 
tjieir fliicls had been vassals ratli'tr than sulijccls of the Crown, 
of Delhi. Those of Chizurat, and especially tif Cutch, seem 
most to have preserved their independence; and in tlic long 
^trug^los to maintain it, to have eontraeled, or perhaps retain¬ 
ed, a darker shade of barhari',m, manifested in many usages of 
; ingular atrc'city which the late landahle attem])ts of the llrilisli 
govcrnnicnt have not yet extirpated. Tlie Rajpoots are in some 
ri’spccts the ino'-t important jiart of the populution of India. 
They are the reprcsentalivcs of Iliiuinisin. In them are seen 
rdl the charnclciistic (|iirdilies olThe Hindu race, unmitigated hy 
ft.reign mixture, e:;erted witii their oiiginal energy, and di'^play- 
ed ill the stiaingest light. They exhibit the genuine form <if a 
Hindu etjuiumnity, lormeil of the most discordant materials, 
and comhining tlu; most extraordinary contrasts of moral na¬ 
ture; niii oiujin rahle adherence to native opinions and usages, 
with servile suhmissioa to any fva'eign yoke; an unbelieving 
pric,^tlmod, ready to siilfer martyrdom lor the most petty ob¬ 
servance of their pvfjfc'.^rd faith ; a superstition, which inspires 
the rcsoliition to inllict or to bulii;r the most a'rocious barhari- 
ti('s, without cultivating any natural .sentiment or enforcing 
any social duly; all the stages in the progress of society 
brouglit together in one nation, IVom some abject castes more 
brnta.l than ihe savages of New Zealand, to the polish of manners 
and rclincirent of cliaractcr conspicuous in the upper ranks ; at¬ 
tachment to kindrcil and to liome, with no friembhip, and no 
love of country ; good temper, ami gentle dispo.>ilion, little active 
erucily except when .stimuliled liy supeistition ; but little sen¬ 
sibility, little coniparsion, scarcely any di'.position to relieve suf¬ 
fering, or to re^ivL wrong dune to themselves or others; timidi- 
(V, with its m^ural attendants, laUehood and meanness, in the 
ordinary relation.^ of human life, joined with a capability of be¬ 
ing exciicd to coiir.agein thelield, to military enthusiasm, to he¬ 
roic self-dt votioii; aii'-fciniouiiiess in some respects more rigor- 
<c.is than that of a wc'^tein hermit in a lile of intoxication—aii- 
stcailics and self tor! lo e-i .limost incredible, practised by those 
wlu) otherwise wallww in gross sensuality; childish levity; liare- 
faced falsehood ; no I’aith, no constancy, no shame, no belief in 
the existence of justice. 

After li.iving caught a glimj^se of this extraordinary people, 
Jotlierto not so much known in Europe as they ought, the niii- 
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slon tnet, at Bah.'uvulpore, flie first noniiiinl vfis'^nl of Caubii] l^a- 
hawiil Khaun, a oliief of not unpleasini^ cliaracter. After him 
they found a weaker chief at Moultaun, more full of distrust atid 
apprehension. Indeed, there is no doubt that the approacli of 
an I’.n^lish mission )nnst liave spread "cneral alarm, llunjeet 
iSinj^ very tiaturally dreaded a good umlerstanding between Ids 
eastern and western m ighbonr.s. 'rhe ehii fs ()f i.ei i Moultami 
and kSind ajiprcliended that the object of the mission was to ob¬ 
tain a cession oi tlieir provinces. In fact, liiiiijeet Sing rcln<“eil 
a passatre to the mission througli his dosninions, though he suf¬ 
fered them to return by that road ; arul it is generally known, 
that the king of C'anbul would gladly have purchast’d the sup¬ 
port of the Knglisli against his intermd cneniit s, by ;i ecssion of 
the important I\>st of Attook, anti by a surrender of his almost 
nominal supremacy over Moultaun or Sind, The next speci¬ 
men of Mr h’Jph in stone’s pow'ers of th'seription with which we 
shall present our readers, is his account of the singidar scenery 
iU Calla-baugli on tlie Indus. 

‘ Calla-baugh, wdiere we left the pl.un. well deserves a minute de» 
sciiption. The Indus is here compressed l)y mountains intt) a deep 
channel, only thrCe hundred and fifty yards bioad. 'fhe mountains 
on each side have an abrupt descent into the river, and a road is rut 
along their base, for upwards of two miles, I that! been widened lor 
us, but was still so narrow, and the lock over it so '.teep, that no ca¬ 
mel with a bulky load could pass; to obviate this inconvenience, 
twenty-eight boats had been prepared, to convey our largest packages 
up the river. ’fJie first part of this pass is actually overhung by the 
town of Calla-baugh, which is built in a singular manner upon the 
tace of the hill, every street rising above its neighbour, and, £ 
imagine, only accessible by means of the flat roofs of the houses be¬ 
low it. As we passed beneath, we perceived windows and balconies 
at a great height, crowded with women and children. The road be¬ 
yond w’as cut out of solid salt, at the foot of cliffs of that mineral, in 
some places more than one hundred feet high above the river. The 
salt is hard, clear, and almost pure. It would he like crystal, were 
it not in some parts streaked and tinged wuth red. In some places, 
salt springs issue from the foot of the rocks, and leave the ground 
covered with a crust of the most brilliant whiteness. All the earth, 
particularly near the town, is almost blond red, and this, with, the 
strange and beautiful spectacle of the salt locks, and the Indus flf w- 
ing in a deep and clear stream tliiough lofty mountains, past this 
extraordinary town, presented such a scene of wonders, as is seldom 
to be witnessed. Our camp was pitched beyond the pass, in the 
mouth of a narrow valley, and in the dry bed of a torient. Near ic 
were piles of salt in large blocks (like stones at a quarry), lying rcu- 
dy lor exportation, either to India or Khorassaun. It would have 
taken a week lo satisfy us with die sight of Calla baugli ; but is 
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threatened rain, and, had the torrent filled while we were there, onr 
whole camp must have been swept into the Indus. ’ Litrod. 

tin the A.jlh of February IbOD, the mission arrived at Fcsli- 
awTi’, the utmost point of their journey, where the King had 
come from his more western domitiions, and where they conti- 
.micd till the i4tli of June. With the I’ollowing description of 
that city and its vicinity, we shall close our extracts from the 
account of the journey. 

* The inhabitants of Peshawer are of Indian origin, but speak Push¬ 
too as well as Hindkee. There are, however, many other inhabitants 
of all nations; and the concourse is increased, during the King’s visits 
to Peshawer. Wc had many opportunities of observing this assem- 
■ blage in returning from our morning rides; and itseffect was height¬ 
ened by the stillness and solitude of the streets, at the early hour at 
which we used to set out. A little before sunrise people began to 
assemble at the mosques to their morning devotions. After the hour 
of prayer, some few appeared sweeping the stteets before their doors, 
and some great men were to be seen going to their early attendance 
at Court. They wTre always on horseback, preceded by from ten to 
twelve servants on foot, who walked pretty fast, but in perfect order, 
and silence: nothing w'as heard, hut the sound of their feet. But, 
wdien we returned, the streets were crowded with men of all nations 
and langtiages, in every variety of dress and appearance. The shops 
w'ere all open. Dried fruits, and nuts, bread, meat, boots, shoes, 
saddlery, bales of cloth, hardware, rcady-mavie clothes, and posteens, 
books, &c. W'ere either displayed in tiers in front of the shops, or 
hung up on hooks fiom the roof. Amongst the handsomest shops 
were the fiuiterers, (where apples, melons, plums, and even oranges, 
though these are rare at I’cshawer, were mixed in piles with some of 
the Indian fruit'.) ; and the cook shops, where every thing was serv¬ 
ed in earthen di'lies, painted and glazed, so as to look like china. 
In the streets were people crying greens, curds, &c. ; and men, car¬ 
rying water in leathern bags at their backs, and announcing their 
commodity by beating on a bra/.en cup, in which they give a draught 
to a pa-'senger I'nr a trifling piece of money. With these were mix¬ 
ed, pt'ople of the town in white turbans, some in large white or 
dark blue frocks, ami others in sheep-.'-kin cloaks ; Persians, and Af- 
ghauns, in'brown woollen tunies, or flowing mantles, and caps of 
lilack sh(‘cp-skin or coloured silk ; Khyberees, witli the straw san¬ 
dals, and the wild dre'S and air of their mountains; Hindoos, u- 
niting the peculiar feattuc.s ami inaiiner.s of their ow’u nation, to th« 
long beard, and the *lress of the country ; and Hazaurehs, not moro 
remarkable for their conical caps of skin, with the wool, appearing 
like a Fringe round the edge, and for their broad faces, anti little 
eyes, than for their want of the beard, which is the ornament of 
every other face in the city. Among these, might be discovered a 
few women, with long white veils that reached their feet, and sontu 

1) a 
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ol' llio Ivina’s rc’tinuc in tlic f;rotcs(|uc cnps and fantastic habits wlilch 
niaik the class tn wliich each belongs. Sonu'iiriK"!i a troop ot‘armed 
iiorsc'men pa'*sed ; and their appearance was announced by the clat¬ 
ter of their hor-es’ hoof’s on tiie pavement, and by the jingling of 
their bridle':. Soon,times, when the king was going our, the streets 
vere choked with hor.'-e and font, and dromedaries bearing swivels, 
and large waging reil and green flags; and, .at all times, loaded 
diomed.n ies, or heavy Ifactri,in camels, covered with shaggy hair, 
made their way slowly through the streets; and mules, fastened to¬ 
gether ill circhs of eight or ti n, were seen off the road, going round, 
and round to cool them afu r their labour, while their kecfiers were 
indniging at an eating hoii'-e, or enjoying a smoke of .a hired cnl- 
leeaim in the street. Aimd-l all tlii.'< tlirong, we generally passci’i 
without any notici', except a salamn alaihum from a pa^sengtr, ac- 
comjiaiiied by a bow, wiiJi too banif- crossed in front, or an appli¬ 
cation trom .a beggar, who would call out for relit f’from the ’^rermgeo 
Khauii'.; admnnisli n-- that life wa short, and the hciieft of’ chanty 
immortal ; or remind ns, that what was little to us was a great deal 
to him. 

‘ It soim times Irippcncd that w'o were dcsciied hy a boy from .1 
iiidow ; and his sliout of Ooph 'I’cringee would hung all the wo¬ 
men and cliildicn in the house to stare at ns till we were out of 
sight. 

‘ The roads in the country were seldom very full of people, 
though they were sometimes enlivetvd hy a groupe of horsemen go¬ 
ing out to forage, and listening to a I’li'^htoo or Persian song, wliich 
was shouted hy one of their companions. It was common in the 
country to meet a man of the lower order with a hawk on hi> list, 
and ;i pointer at his lieels ; ;m(l we freipiently saw fowlers eaftliii\g 
quails among the wheat, after the harvest was far enough advanced. 
A. net was fastened at one corner of the field ; two men held each 
;in end of a rope stretched across the opposite corner, and dragged 
it forw'ard, so as to jh.ike all the viheat, and drive the quails before 
it into tile net, v/hicli was drojiped as soon as they entered. Tlie 
numbers caught in this irMimcr arc almost ineredible. 

‘ Nothing could exceed tlic civility of the country people. Wc 
were often invited info gardens, and we were welcomed in every 
village by almost eveiy man that saw us. They f'ccpiently entreated 
the gentlemen of the embassy to allow them the honour of being 
tlu'ir hosts ; and, sometimes, would lay hold ol' theii hi idles, and 
not jicrmit tlicpi to pa.'-s till they had proitii-ed to breakfast with 
them on somo future day, .ind oven confirmed llie promise, by put¬ 
ting ihcir hands between thi'irs. ' hiirod. j). .Vi— 

Tlie l‘irge.-t part of the vi liiiuo ii H ti:c iianaltve of travels; 
llir journey hr\ing been jiniiled, by llm eiailh-'ioiis of the couji- 
tiy, lo Pesliawcr, wjiiili is at tio greet dist.i;i(.c fiom the Indian 
fi\,'uiicr. Mr i'Jjd'.instonc coileeted, during his n-dilence in that 
city, and on Itis rclnrn to Indin, tlie great body of inlonnatioii 
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rospor-iing A}];l)^llnI^tc^lln, \\l)ich lie lias boon tliiis oblifrctl to 
throw into llio lo.-s iittractivc Ibriii of ii .‘'VslL-inatic acc<nmf, and 
to di\£''t of tlic interest and ainnseiinMil wliieh beloiif's to tiic 
narrative of a traveller. The main part of his work, therefore, 
is a treatise on the country which In- visited—TsI. N'olney’s a<i- 
inirahle book on Syria and Kt^ypt ; to the ('Xtraoialiiuiry merit 
of whieli, iSIr I'llphinstone a<!ds a new te^linionv of j^reet value. 

* Amonii; many other merits, ’ s;)yv Mr hilphnisione, ‘ M. Vol- 
‘ ney t^os-esses, in a retnark.ible de<>ree, tin,* merit ol jiointin:*- 

* out wlnt is peeidi.ar in the m iiiners and nisiiriifions of the 
‘ Ivist, by eonipariii'' and contrastin'^ iheei v/itli those; of I'ai- 
‘ rofu': So far dot's he f \eel all otlier wiiters in this respect, that 
‘ if one wishes tlioroindily to untleistand olh- r travellers in Ma- 

* lioiiK'daii eouotiies, it is necessary to ha\f' read '.^oliu'v iirst. * 
lint tlioii^’h the systeine.tio fnllness and nuthoil with wliieh in¬ 
formation IS conveyed, be an indisputable advanta^jje of that 
mode of writin<j eliosen by M. \'oiney, and iuiuo.sed upon Mr 
Klpliiii'-lone by his situalion, }et l!io n-ader must re|!.pV'L the ah- 
t>ene(' vif the pittuieojue and dramalio (joahties ol narrative, 
which, combined with thc orcaiC't aecnrae.y .uul extent <il know¬ 
ledge, render llernior the fiist of iravelleis, and which, without 
liiese .sulislaiilud merits, bestow' a )iov»erfui oitere.st on the ro¬ 
mantic adventures and lelations of llrnee. 

It must be' owned indeed, that if Mr I'.iphiiistonchad tr;r.'el!cd 
more, his r.nikand .station, while they enl.irL^ed his command of 
niformalion, would nece.ssardy haveut'prived Ins narrative ol’some 
of thosi' claims on inloretl wliieh bcloii:^ to more liiiinble liavcliers. 
He and his atlc'iulants had so much eastern knowledge, that thev 
could enter no country abiohueiy unknown. No rc'gion wliieh 
iliev visited was to tlu'ir imacjination sun oundc'd by the dignity 
of iny-.'-tei V and dm !:nt ss. 'i'liey liad little to ajiprebend frmn 
privation, ir(‘ni the depredations of banditti, I'nun the e.xactions 
of the govi rnmciU, or from the iioslile uiul insolent prejudices 
of the jiopulace. I hey were too well guarded for danger ; and 
if if had occurred, the austere niode.sty <,f Air Kiphinsione 
would have disdainetl any aid from a source of interest w'hich 
lias bestowed great power of aimismient on the relations of tia- 
veJling adventureis, to wliom the clfcet of their work wa.s more 
miportant than the dignity of tlu'ir character. In one respect, 
indeed, the pliysicians and jewellers of tlie .seventeenth cenliiry 
had an advantage, not only in point of^imiisement, but even of 
information, over the Residents and Envoys of the iiinLiccntli. 
'I'hcir bumble situation brought them into nu^re innnediutc con¬ 
tact with the body nf the people. '1 iiey travelled lower, and 
:;tv; mole clo.-eiy. Of the history, geography, and political state 
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of a country, perhaps of its science and literature, they had not 
the means of knowinxi so n)uch : but of its manners and c!ia- 
racter, probably more, at least if the time of residence be sup¬ 
posed to be equal. But this advautapje is more than compen¬ 
sated, in the English Residents in India, by circiiinstanres of 
decisive sufieriorily ever tbe ancient travellers, by knowledge oi 
languages, by Jong residence, by security cluring their researelics, 
and by a command of information respecting the countries wliicl! 
thej have not visited. The old travclleis had but slight means 
of knowing whatever they ditl not sec. The I'aiglish in India, 
(as a})pearsin this volume), by a very industrious eadlcjction, and 
ii very critical collation of native intelligence—may leain and 
teach a great deal about those parts of Asia which iliey cannot 
^ce. No bo<ly of men seem to unite so many advantage-^ as mis¬ 
sionaries. They must (if they are in earnest) know hrinuagc s, 
and live with the people. ^J'hey generally go to India with the 
intention of passing their lives in that country- They have, at 
least in their present state, leisure, means, and often previous c- 
ducation, which qualify them for becoming oriental schohiis. y\nd 
as extrente discretion, and long caution, are iicces'>ary to hoften 
the animosities, and to allay the apprehensions which the pro¬ 
ject of extending their mission, has excited; so they have scarce- 
Jy any other means of recomtnciuling themselves to the ))ul)lic, 
and of conciliating those who may have no great respect for 
their plan, than the attainment of eminence in pursuits wliicli 
are universally allowed to be useful and practicable. By j)rn- 
dence, indeed, they rnu.st cca»e to be alarming; but it is only 
by distinction in science and literature, tlml they can become the 
objects of respect to that considerable majority of ilie inhabit¬ 
ants of British India, who, from very natural ])riju(fices, over- 
ja.e the dangers of tlieir mission, and perhaps magnify even the 
difiiculty of their success. 

The style of Mr KIphinstone is, in onr opinion, very good. 
It is clear, precise, significant, manly, often netvous, always 
perfectly unaffected, severely guarded against eveiy tendency to 
oriental inflation, and quite exempt from that verbosity and ex¬ 
pansion which are tlie sins that most easily beset onr mgenioiis 
countrymen in tbe Eait. This tendency they perliaps derive 
chiefly from the otherwise useful practice, of giving a written 
account of all that they do, which sometimes scem.s to oblige 
them to write a good,deal when they have very little to say. 
We say, the style of Mr Elphinstone; for it is evioenlly his own; 
it bears the stamp of his character. We see from the Pre- 
fac<', that he has the good fortune to escape, or rather the 
good sense to avoid, those literary maiiulacturcrs, who, not 
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CDPtont wills the conoction of mere iiinrrwracit's:, (a serviee 
which a man of the gi-eatest talent may receive, without dcro'jja- 
tion, (rom a fsiend who happens fo be a more practiscJ writer), 
ol'ton sacrifice the spirit and oriijinalilv of l!se intelligent travcl- 
ler’h diction to their owsi dull mraustony, and snmctirncs ob¬ 
trude their own extravagant paradoxes, and even malignant 
prejudice’s on tise public, under the sanction of Isis name. * 
.livery reader will see, that llic writer of this book is a man of 
enlarged views, and masculine uiultirstanding, whose principal 
object is to tell wiiat lie has seen or thought, as clearly and brief¬ 
ly as he can—carrying, perhaps almost to excess, that ‘ aversion 
to display, ’ for wJiicli he justly commends one of Ins deceased 
jriends. 'rho care witli which he warns the public against o- 
vervuiuing his inronnation, is singular and exeinplarv. 
tells ns, that he knows S.inserit oniy I’roni M ihratta Pundito, 
and that he knows Orieinal Historian', chiedy from ICurope-an 
*l'i'anslarions. '^Jdie last, which is pure accident, and even the 
first, might have b'^cn omitted without the iminitation of false 
preteiKsioiis. Ihil the J Jiropean public, witlmut a positive <lis- 
avowal, would have given credit to a person in bis situation lor 
the knowledge ; and, with a spirit dirccilv the reverse of the 
vulgar vanity not always irreconcileable witli higli talents, In? 

* ‘ In preparing the African Tiavels for the Press, Mr Krown, 

frnni an unreasonable dhtrust of Ins own powers, had thonglit it 
‘ riglil to have recourse to literary assistance ; hut was by no means 
‘ fortunate in Ins compiler. ’ See some account of the liite Smithson 
'Pennant, Kt-tp late Professor of Chemistry in the University of Cam- 
briflge. p. :tl. 

TJie small work, which we have just quoted, is perhaps, strictly 
speaking, scarcely puliiishcd. 

It should 1)0 [irefivcd to Mr Tennant’s .Scientific Essays, and pre- 
served as a mod' 1 of literary panegyric, whore discriminating and 
elegant commemlatioii is chastened by modesty, and where the ef- 
feej: of frienilsliip is jiromoted, by subduing the fervour of its ex¬ 
pression. 'fhe academical eulogiums of the French, however mucii 
they sometimes di’generated into exaggeration and rhetoric, still 
form a series of coinposi’ions importiint to biograpliy, and conducive 
to the dignity wh'ch ought to belong to the professional cultivation 
of science and htci alnre. The custom niigiit be adopted in Eng¬ 
land, with the hope of attaining its benefits, and avoiding its dan¬ 
gers. Onr sliy a’ui sullen character is a .sufficient security against 
the prevalence of hyperbolical panegyric. The account of Mr Ten¬ 
nant is, in our opinion, an excellent pattern of such discourses, 
which, both ii\ tone and extent, might hold a middle place betweea 
biograpliy and funeral praise, if indeed this last ought not to be ba- 
f'i:rlit*d togefiier with invective from the territory of literature. 
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not only makes no false pretensions, hut la’ooiiis to reject fal®o 
credit. '^J'hc decree in vvliicli a vvritei’s testimony is stien;»tljeR- 
ed by such an e.'C'mplo of litr'rarv inte'M'ity, is so f^reat, thaf; 
the example ini'dit be recommended to tlie herd of authors, oii 
principle^ of'fere ))oliey, instead of ihcir ok! and detected arts. 

In the account of C'anbnl, th'' j)art whieli rel.iles to physical 
science, is the least perfect, 'riie i^cof;raphy ranks higher; 
but tlie "«)vermncnt, laws and manners, are the most important 
of all. 

Amoiii^ his coadjutors, two persitis deserve parfieiilar no¬ 
tice— Mr Irvine and Mr .M.iea!Im v, 'I’bc first, a man of 


original and pltilosopliiea! undeihl;uuiir!'», liad, soon alter hi;, 
arrival in India, devoted his life almost exclnsi\ely to the 
study of that imilliplicity of lanyii.m; and variety of niau' 
ners, which render it scarcely ji\pet bolical to speak of tijo 
Indian worUI. He had pai Licuiat iy applied himself to tlie 
obscivalion of tlie fjrcat diversity of character amon;; rude 
tribes, and of the contiexion of that dixersilv with their loeii 
position, and with all flic natural circumstances which deter¬ 
mined their iiabitual occiifi.itions. Idle number ol' mountain¬ 
ous tribes ill the dominions oi' danhiil }iovvorfnl!y attracted hi-, 
curiosity j niul he had meditated i!}" composition rjf a sei’avaP^ 
work on that country. Ihit lie has since cnliifcii his \it vvs, 
and has projected extensive travels, to laiahle liiin to juuMie his 
observations. Lieutenant Macartney was i!ic •^moptraphe-r ofllu' 
mission ; and, by his subseinienl di'atli, tlie British hi iipire has 
lost a man of true geographical geni'is. Ilis niannsciipts con¬ 
tain examples of sapjacions conjecture rcspi'clin^ the elevation 
and dcprcbsion of the Earth’s snri'ace; the distance and pt'sifions 
of pt infs important to bo ascertained ; the eoiir'-c of riva rs, and 
the direction and mamiitude of momiliiins,—inferred l,..m phy¬ 
sical probaliiliiies, and lormcd from coaipari.son of the jau int; 
itineraries of travellers *rci:craliy ippioraiir,—which would rmt 
liavc disf^raeed D’Anvtllo or Ki inu’ll. Wliat lias jjcen addcil, to 
geographical knowledge by ihi^ mission, will be bes^l asccilaim¬ 
ed by a comparison of Mr Elpliin-tooo’s map with that of iMajor 
Tlcnnell, of tlie countries between l.)iihi and Clandahar, in t7‘J2; 


with Mr An owsaiith’s mafi of Asia in I tit) I; or, as far as re¬ 
lates to mere popular knowicdiie of llio subject, with the small 
outline maps of Pinkerton’s Geo;';raphy in laOT. ISeme })ar(s 
of the knowledge collected by tlie mission of Mr lOlpliiiistone 
and Sir John Malcom, have ovcrilowcd into later maps, whieli 
for that reason woulil not be fair standards oi‘ comparison, '1\> 
mention only one circumstance.— In the latest of these majis, 
tl»e Chunavbi formed by tlic confluence cl three of the rivers of 
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tlie Pimjnu]),—and tlic Sntlcf^e^ formed by tliat of llic rcmainM)»» 
two, aie ic|>ix“^(‘iitc‘d as scpaiatcly flowiii^ info llic Indus. 'I'he 
very inipoUaiit lad was unknown, tlnil I he tivo waters ioin and 
ilow tofictlier under ilie name ol' (or five streams^ 

lor near lilly miles, before the joint sireain joins its waters to 
llioso of the Indus. 

Until these recent accessions to nur knowledge, all tb'’ eastern 
proviimes ot IVrsia, the dominions ol the Alj^bauns, the terri¬ 
tory oiaaijjieil by Uzbek Stales, called in Kinv)pc Indepeinlent 
’J'artarv, and the whole J’id<,m of iIjc Snowy Mountains, with 
their iiUcr''persed xalleV", I'rorn which the ^'cafest rivers of Asia 
How into the C'aspian, the I’rozen Ocean, llie Yellow Sea, and 
the Indian Ocean, were involved in a confusion l;tf!e better than 
utter daikness. V'rom tlie Tiirris to the Indus, theeleariNt light 
has succeeded. In that vast country there remain very lew iin- 
{lortant positions which can be disputed. The historical appli¬ 
cation oi tiial portion t)f onr new ac(|nisitiou,s to tlie caaipaigna 
o! Alexander, will be very curious and amusing. Thu last dis¬ 
cussions ol thcMC campaigns, l)v M. tie f Iloix, [Examcn dev liis- 
Kniois (VAltwuinire)^ anil by the leerned Mannert, [(h'u^rap/iiff 
i!cr (fUerher und Rdnur)^ sullicienily sliow, that beyond the 
neighbourhood of the Caspian, motiern materials were wanting. 
We nov/ however know, with considerable accuracy, the region 
described witli idinost liipogre.phica! exactness by the most learn¬ 
ed as vv(?l! as the most sublime of poets. 

‘ I'lorn Arachesia, from C mdaor east, 

And Margiana, to the Hvicaman cliffs 
Of Cauc-iMis, and d.nk Ihcrl.in dales; 

I'rom Atropati-i and the neighljouiiag plains 
Of Adiabene, Media, and the south 
Of Susiana to B.dsara’j Haven. ’ 

From the Ikiropamisu', to the .\»’iixes, the country of the Uz¬ 
beks is lUr less completely explored, d'he southern provinces, 
and especially the important Stale of Bokhara, arc best known. 
'Towards the nm-lh and north-east, the light becomes liiinter. 
'Tlie llnssiahs, whatever nuiy be liieir motive, seem on this sub¬ 
ject to have deviated lirotn those maxims of liberality which their 
government jiurniirs almost to alfei talion, in every matter coii- 
nccteil with the advancement of knowledge, 'They have told 
US little, though tliey must know much. It is not quite impro¬ 
bable that thty in.iy have n^strained their liberality and love of 
publicity, from a determination to innk-; the threat, if not the 
accomplishment of «nn invasion of India, a part of every future 
quarrel with Great Britain. 'J'hat sneli a detennination lin^ 
become an eitablishcd maxim of policy at St IVtcr.biirgh, i^ 
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very littli" in tlsat capita], oven (liirinj; the pnrowsm 

of fiieiMibliip under whiclj Jviii^s and I'inipevors at pr('stnt la¬ 
bour. Honest Jonas Hamvau^ in his excellent account of IVi- 
Kia, gives ns ftotne pnrticulais of an attempt to e'^lahlish a trade 
with the IVbck country, in tlie year l7‘2l, by two Mnglish fac¬ 
tors ; one «'f whom escaped from Kheeva across the Jaxaries to 
Onmburgh aiid St Petorsburgh ; and the other accompli.^hetl a 
very perilous jvMirncy on his return from Rokhara to Afeschett 
in Khorasiauii. 'I’hese are the nnlv Rnghshinen who have vi- 
frited that country since tlie days of old Antony Jcnkmsori. 
Much geographical discovery still remains in it. The lower 
course, atul the issue of the two great rivers Jaxartes and Oxus, 
are common matters of doubt. It is well known tliat this coun¬ 
try was one of the objwts of tlic journey of Mr Rrown, the A- 
fncaii traveller, a man of talents far superior to his book, and 
whose nmrtler, on tlie frontiers of Persia, may be considered as 
B public loss. An European traveller, especially an h/uglish- 
inan, who is desirous of visiting any country in eastern Asia, 
nugbt in general to establish his head quarters in tlie Bnti>,h 
territories in India. lie will there luive an opportunity of stu¬ 
dying any language which his destination may render it iieccs- 
aary for him to acquire. He will familiarize liiniself with those 
manners and opinions which generally distinguish Asiatics from 
Europeans. He cannot fail in procuring some previous infor¬ 
mation respecting the country which he wishes to visit; and ho 
can rarely find any difticiilty in meeting with some natives of it, 
who, being generally commercial travellers, are probably among 
the more intelligent of their countrymen. Among the English 
he will find some few extjcraely well informed, and possessed of 
much eastern knowledge; which, from the modesty or indolence, 
t>r broken health of some of them, is often finally lost to Uic 
public. Intelligent young ofiicers, equally useful as guides, aivd. 
agreeable as companions, would not be unwilling to accompany 
him. The Indian part of our Eastern government, in its high¬ 
er parts, is guided by a lilieral spirit; and it is big justice to 
add, that a traveller would experience from all the English re¬ 
sidents in that country all the kindness and assistance which can 
he expected from the most generous and hospitable body ol’ men 
probably in the world. 

Influence/:], partly, by these considerations, and by the facility 
of transporting his philosophical apparatus by sea, wc learn with 
pleasure, that Mr Humboldt, the most accurately instructed, 
and variously accomjilished traveller, of this, or perhaps of any 
age ; who unites the science of a philosopher with the spirit and, 
constancy, the patience ot fatigue, and the contempt of dan- 
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^cr of an adventurous soldier,—has rclinqurslied his project of 
entering through Persia into Central Asia; anil now proposes 
to direct liis course for the first place, whence, as a central point, 
he may proceed to those countries w'hich are the principal olv- 
ject of his great design. The reputation of M. de Humboldt 
would be a sufficient claim on all the aid which India could 
afl'ord, even if the intimate connexion of the British and I’rus- 
sian governments had not ensured it. The great object of his 
visit is the central region of mountains and snow, which sup- 
})Ues waters to every region of Asia east of the Tigris and the 
Yaik ; like the Alps in Europe, though on a scale more gigan¬ 
tic, and approaching, if not surpassing, in elevation, the loftiest 
summits of the Andes. * Some of the outskirts liave lately been 
examined, A native, employed by Mr Morccroft, has made a 
journey over districts hitherto totally unexplored, of which Mr 
Elphinstone has favoured us with a short account. Wc im¬ 
patiently expect a fuller narrative of this extraordinary journey. 
It appears to confirm, or at least to countenance, Mr Macart¬ 
ney’s conjectures respecting the source of the Indus. That of 
the (langes has been a.scertained by Captain Webb and Mr 
lloper, who, agreeably to the previous rctsonings of Mr Cole- 
brooko, have cut off several hundred miies from the imaginary 
course assigned to that river in Braminical geography. The 
Nepauleso war will afford an inifurtunate opportunity of ap¬ 
proaching the basis of the Ilinimaleh mountains; and few re¬ 
markable wars or embassies have arisen in India, of which the 
Fhiglish oflicers have not availed themseives for the promotion of 
knowledge. The far greater part of this Alpine region is how¬ 
ever yet untrodden by European feet; and it will be a memor¬ 
able triumph of human science and courage, if the same great 

* The highest Peak of Himmaleh, visible from Patna, was esti¬ 
mated by Col. Crawford as twenty thousand feet above the plain of 
Nepaul, which he reckons to be five thousand above the level of the 
sea. L. Piukerfon’s Geograph. 817. No full or direct account of this 
observation has hitherto reached us. A measurement by Mr Mac¬ 
artney, stated with the caution characteristic of him and of this work, 
gives twenty thousand four hundred and ninety-three feet to one 
Peak. It is constantly covered with snow, when the thermometer 
at Peshawer, in the V/^lley below, is at 112. This circumstance, how¬ 
ever, would occur in that latitude at a considerably less elevation. 
The inferior limit of perpetual snow, in lat. seems to be about 
11,000 feet. Erzerum, in Armenia, by the measurement of Mr 
Brown, in his last Journey, appears to be 7000 feet above the level 
of the sea; an elevation nearly equal to ihai of Mexico, and proba¬ 
bly superior to that of any otlier great town, except Quito. 
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traveller, who rrat’iod almost tlic smnniit of tl)C Andes, should 
be also destined to explore ihc only body of mountains ubich 
can rival them, ami to look on the mnsics of eternal ice ^vlIence 
the Ganges and tlie Indus issue. 

The most valuable jiortion of the present volume, is tint which 
Mr ICIpliinstonc could owe least to any assistant. It is that 
which lelates to government and manners, which, in the distri¬ 
bution of the labours of the mission, was reserved for himself. 


The general feature in Aighaunistan, which most strikes the 
observer, is, that wliilo they are surrounded by enslaved nations, 
and u bile even the hardy and martial Uzbeks of the north ai e sub¬ 
ject to absolute power, the Afghaun tribes enjoy a turbulent in¬ 
dependence, which, if not entitled to the name of liberty, is more 
tolerable than servitude. 'I he theory of their general govern- 
inent is, like that of Miissnlnniin, perhaps of all vVsiatic menar- 
cbics, purely despotic,—with no law but the ambiguous and flexi¬ 
ble text of the Koran, and no check on power, but the fear of 
depof iliou and assassination. All Mahometan empires are what 
a great Uuropeaii empire was once called, Mouai cliies temper¬ 
ed by Ilegicidc. Hut, in Alghaanisian, this supreme govern¬ 
ment is only the head of a loose confederacy of clans, each led, 
rather tlian governed, by their cliiclsail fornimg part of the 
armv in war, but Yielding an uncertain and fluctuating obe- 
dience in ordinary times. 

Tlie constitniion of Afjgliaun society is so curious, as to jus¬ 
tify an abrid piiicnt of Mr Khdiinstonc’s excellotil description. 


It has so lu.niv Icafnrcv, in toir.inon with liic ancient slate of 


the 'reui'uiic imiions of Uurope, lhat the picMire might be sus¬ 
pected oi luni.g at Icio-t in. cusibiy coioui ed by the lancy of a 
ihcori'.t, if a dost r examination did not di.icover numerous pc- 
inliariLics vvliitn chiu.uierize all real objcels, and form the in¬ 
dubitable inaiks of a copy fi<mi iialiire. It may be added, that 
every statement of tins \olnnie is guaranteed liy the stern ex¬ 
actness, and almost execs'-ive repugnance to exaggeration, which 
imist be felt by every reader to lie among its cliuractcristie t{ua- 
lilics. 


I'he division of tlic Afghauns into clans, is referred to a ge¬ 
nealogy probably altogether imaginary, certainly a mere legend 
as fai ns they claim descent liom tlic .lews ; a fable disproved 
by the deti.ivo evii’cnce of a radically dissimilar language, iiiui 
wholly unworiliy of the countenance which it received from the 
favourable reception of iSir William .femes. These clans were 
probably associated by tlic necessities of dcleiice; and their 
boundaries and names wxrc fixed by the glens which they first 
inhabited. A clan is called an Oulooss, The chief is called a 
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Khami. lie is generally named by the king, sometimes by the 
people, from tlie oldest i'ainily of the tribe, with some regard to 
primogeniture, and still more to age, experience and character. 
Di'^putes for the succession often proceed to the utmost violence. 
The at>‘-emblics of the Oolooss, and of its principal divisions, arc 
called JciTiras. Tlic Khaim holds his own jeerga, formed of 
tile chiefs of the jirincipal branches. Each of these holds his 
jeerga of the heads of division. This order is preserved down 
to the lowTst subdivision ; and though, in matters of small im¬ 
portance, or on a sudden emergency, the chief may decide, the 
general constitution is, to ascertain the sentiments of lixe whole 
tribe, before a decision ;—agreeably to the fiimous tlcscription of 
'Eicitus, ^ J)e minu) ibus rvhus jn-incipcs consul taut ^ fh; major ihu& 
*• nmucs. ’ "I'liis constitution varies somewhat in almost every 
tribe. I>ike all these riule systems of independence, it generally 
flucluato^ bclwccji absolute power in the Kbaun, and absolute 
independence in tiie individuals; t'lougli tlie last be the more 
frcij.ient dtgciicrac}'. Royal Ihvour, undisputed title, great 
wealth, and pcrsoiiai character aiul a dispersed people, favour 
the power of the duels. Distance from the capital, hostility to 
the court, the claims of a pretender, and a local situation which 
prtiduces liv<[iiciit assemblies of the clan, contribute to increase 
the importance of tlio people. 

As the chiefs arc not hereditary, the elaniiisli attachment of 
the Afgliauns is more to the coinmuniiy than tt) the chief, whom 
they consider ratlier as a magistrate llian as a natural superior. 

' He sc ircdy ever possesses the power of life and death. Tlieir 
general law is the Koraun ; but their itilcrnal adiuiiiistratioa of 
criminal justice is regulated h)^ the J*oosJt/noirji'ul/cc, a rude .sys¬ 
tem of com 11)011 or customary luw, of which the first principle 
IS, that all crimes arc considered as injuries only to the indivi¬ 
duals wlio suffer by tliem ; and that the objc< t of the lawgiver is 
cither to procure a compensation I'or the injury, or to regulate 
the right of revenge in the person wronged, or in his family or 
tribe. It is deemed not only lawiiil, but honourable, to seek 
reilrcss froii> private vengeance. The same principle, indeed, 
necessarily prevails wherever the law canm»t: afford satisfaction ; 
im<l therefore continues to be applicable to a number of object!-, 
(though ronstantly decreasing with the progress of laws, and 
still inoiv of mild manners), in the best regulated conmuinitie'-. 
In inanv tr.bes, die Oo/fWii only attempts to mediate between 
litigants, and to persuade them to acquiesce in the national 
award. In others, the public authority has grown into great¬ 
er maturity, and is employed to enforce the decision. In some 
they liave advanced so far, as to levy a fine for the State, as 
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^’cll as a compensation to tlie party aggrieved. Ail criminal 
trials arc conducted before a Jeertra, composed of Khauns, Mul- 
liks or Elders, assisted by Mooliahs (Mahometan lawyers) and 
even by some grave and experienced persons of inferior rank. 
Their deliberations are opened by prayers, and afterwards by 
the repetition of a Pushtoo verse, importing ‘ that events are 
* with God, but delibtn-ation is allowed to man. * As most 
crimes arc acts of violence, done in prosecution of the avowed 
right of revenge, the tact is seldom denied. The fpiestion be¬ 
fore the Jeerga generally relates to its lawfulness. They conduct 
themselves in most cases with tolerable impartiality, and in some 
tribes are remarkable for order and gravity, and for a rude elo¬ 
quence, much admired by their countrymen. Among the com¬ 
pensations awarded, one of the most usual in serious cases, con¬ 
sists in a certain number of young women ; as, for example, for 
a murder, twelve young women, six with portions and six with¬ 
out. The usual portion among tlje common people is seven 
pounds ten shillings. For cutting off’ a hand, an ear or a nose, 
six women—for breaking a tooth, three women—for a wound 
above the forehead, one. The price of the women is fixed in mo¬ 
ney, w Inch the person w rouged may take il he prefers it. They 
seem to be selected as the most valuable species of marketable 
property. 

The present reigning family is that of the Khann of the Door- 
aiincy tribe, the greatest, bravest, and most civilized in the na¬ 
tion. He is besides the head of all the confederated republics ; 
and in that character imposes the contributions, and fixes the 
contingents of each tribe in war. In peace he exercises an un¬ 
defined superimendance over the whole; but his power is con¬ 
siderable only in the plains near town, in the foreign dependen¬ 
cies, and in the countries exclusively inhabited by Taujiks, a race 
of unwarlike cultivators, whose language is Persian; who are 
spread over Persia, Afghaunistaun and Bokliara, and whom 
Mr Elphinstone supposes to be the descendants of tlie first Ma¬ 
hometan conquerors, now reduced to subjection in their turn by 
the indigenous Afghauns. The king, the courtiers and the 
court lawyers consider the royal authority as absolute; the 
people in the tribes treat it as very limited. The first measure 
it by the Khoraun, and by the practice of the neighbouring mo¬ 
narchies; the last by 1 heir own spirit, by the usages of their 
ancestors, and by the Pushtoonwullee which records and autho¬ 
rizes them. A contest seems perpetually to subsist, not unlike 
what was carried on by the Kings of England and other Gothic 
monarchies, seconded by civilians and divines, who ascribed 
to the crown all the power which the EomfUi law attributed t* 
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the Emperors; and the Barons, who, though tliey often acquies¬ 
ced in these lofty pretensions, which they scarcely understood aa 
long as they remained in theory, yet, as often as ihev were at¬ 
tempted to be reduced to practice, roughly asserted the autlio- 
l ity of their English usage, afterwards called coinnion law,—and 
steadily maintained tlieir own rights, until they were at last hap¬ 
pily obligctl to call in popular aid, and to maintain also the rights 
of the people. 

We oflfer the following passage to our readers as a specimen 
of tlie liberal spirit in which the author examines social insfitu- 
tions, and of the vigorous good sense wdiich docs not allow hini 
to amuse himself by long indulgence in those prospects of im¬ 
provement which are suggested by his benevolence. 

* With the exception of tlie republican government of the Ooloos* 
ses, the fituation of the Afghaun country appears to me to bear a 
strong resemblance to tliat of Scotland in ancient times. The direct 
power of the King over the towns and the country immediately a- 
round ; the precarious submission of the nearest clans, and the inde¬ 
pendence of the remote ones ; the inordinate power and taction of the 
nobility most connected with the court; and the relations borne by 
all the great lords to the crown, resemble each other so closely in the 
two states, that it will throw light on the character of the Dooraunce 
government to keep the parallel in view. 

‘ The defects of this system are obvious; and when we come to 
observe in detail the anarchy and disorder whirli so often arise under 
the republican government of the tribes, wc might bo induced to un¬ 
derrate the quantum of happiness it produces, and to suppose that 
the ccumtry would derive more advantage from the good order and 
tranquillity which an absolute monarchy, oven on Asiatic principles, 
would secure : Ihit the more I have learned of the actual state of thu 
Afghauns, the .stronger is my conviction that such an estimate would 
be erroneous. 

‘ We may easily appreciate the benefits of an exemption from tho 
vexatious interference of the officers of u distant King, and from the 
corruption and oppression with which such interference is always ac¬ 
companied in Asi^ : Nor must we, amidst the alarms and coni'usioii 
whiclf will be forced on our attention, overlook the partiality of the 
Alghauns for tfieir present constitution; the occupation and interest; 
the sense of independence and personal consequence which result from 
a popular government, however rudely formed ; and the courage, the 
intelligence, and the elevation of character which those occupationa, 
and that independence can never fail to inspire. • 


* ‘ The Afghauns themselves exult in the free spirit of their insti¬ 
tutions. Those who are little under the royal authority, are proud 
of their independence, which those under the King (though not ex¬ 
posed to the tyranny common in every other country in the Easij 
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* Another incalculable advantage of the present system is, that al¬ 
though it encourages liille disorders, it affords an effectual security 
against the general revolutions and calamities to which despotic 
countries in Asia are so fVc(juently subject. In Persia or India, the 
passions of a had King arc felt through every part of his dominions ; 
and the civil wars, which occur almost as often us a King dies, never 
fail to throw ilie kingdom into a state of misery and disorder: Part 
of the inhabitants arc exposed to the license and cruelty «i'the con¬ 
tending armies; and the rest suffers, nearly in an equal degree, from 
the anarchy that follows a dissolution of the government which has 
hitherto maintained the public tranquillity. The coiiscquence is, 
that a tyrant, or a disputed succession, reduces the nation to u state 
of weakness and decay, from which it cannot wliolly he retrieved, 
before its recovery is checked by the recurrence of a similar calamitj'. 
In Afghaiiru>taun, on the contrary, tlie inter.)al government of the 
tribes answers its end so well, that the utmost disorders of the royal 
govenuuent never derange its (iperations, nor disturb the lives of the 
people. A number of organized and higli-sjiiriled republics are 
ready to defend thtir rugged country against a tyrant ; and are able 
to defy tlip feeble efforts of a party in a civil war. Acrordingly, if wo 
compare the condition of the two kingdonv^, wo find Persia in a state 
t)f deeav, after tw'cnty years of entire tranquillity ; while Afgliaiini- 
staun cnntinui's the progressive improM-inent wdiicb it has kept up 
duiing twelve years of civil warfare. New aiiuediiets arc constantly 
made, and new lands lireugbt into cultivation : 'I'be towns, and tlie 
couutrv round them, indeed, as well as that on the great roads, are 
tieeiining ; hut the eau-e is obvious, in their being iiiimediately ex¬ 
posed to the power of the competitors for the crown, and to the piU 
Ifigo of their armies. 

‘ Put even if we admit the inferiority of the Afghnun institutions 
to those of the more vigorous governments of oilier Asiatic counti ies, 
we cannot but be struck with (lie vast superioiity of the materials 
ili( V alford for the construction of a national constitiit ion. The other 
u.itions are belter adapted to a bad than to a good govi'nmient. 'J’hey 
can all be brought to contribute their whole force to tlie support ol‘a 
«k'tpotisin, within the time that is required to overrun their territory; 


admire, and fain would imitate. They all ende.ivonr to maintain, 
fb.at “ all Afgh.auns are equal; ” which, though it is not, nor ever 
v/as true, still .shows their notions and their w Ulies. 1 onco strong¬ 
ly urged to a very intelligent old man of the tribe of Meeankliail, 
rue superiority of a quiit and secure life, under a jiowerful monarch, 
fo the discord, the alarms, and the blood, which tlicy owed to their 
present .system. The old man re|)lied with great warmtii, and thus 
r oncluded an indignant harangue against arbitrary power—“ We are 
“ content with discord, wc are content with alarms, we are content 
with blood; hut wc will never be content w ith a master. '* 
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and ages must pass away, before the slaves of India or China could 
be made capable of taking a stiare in the government of their country; 
but if a King, of sufficient genius to form the design of cordially 
uniting his subjects, should spring up among the Afglmuns, be would 
nec(?ssarily fall on a beautiful form of government, as the only onb 
by which he could possibly accomjdish his design. An ordinary 
monarch might endeavour to reduce the tribes to obedience by force; 
but one Afghaun King * has already had the penetration to discover 
that it would require a less exertion to conquer all the neighbouring 
kingdoms, than to subdue his own countrymen. A monarch such as 
I have supposed, would therefore be obliged (as the King is at pre¬ 
sent f) to concert his measures with the hereditary Khauns; and the 
necessity of consulting the interests of the whole, would induce then! 

, to carry on their debates in a general assembly: Such an arrangement' 
would be congenial to the habits of their internal government, and 
conformable to the practice which the King now observes with thfe 
Dooraunee Sirdars; and it would form a council of the nobility^ 
connected both with the King and the people, though more imme> 
diatcly with the King. In most Ooloosses, the Khauns can levy np 
taxes, and can take no public measures, \Vithout the consent of the 
f'lccled Mnlliks, who are obliged, in their turn, to obtain the consent 
of their divisions. The King might try to strengthen the Khauns^ 
and by their means to draw a suj)ply from a reluctant people; but un¬ 
less he began with greater means than the Kings have yet possessed, 
bis attempt would probably be attended with as little success; and if 
lie wished for general and cordial aid, it must be procured by adher¬ 
ence to the present system, and by obtaining the consent of the na¬ 
tion. Thus the Khauns would be sent, as they now are, to persuade 
their tribes to contribute to the general revenue. They would find 
the people’s ignorance of the national exigencies, a bar to their 
granting any addition to the established supplies ; and it surely would 
not be an unnatural expedient to prevail on them to depute one or 
tw’o of the wisest of their Mulliks, to ascertain at the court the real 
state of the public affairs. An elective assembly would thus be 
formed, of which every individual would be closely connected with his 
constituents, and would be regarded by tb«m as their natural and 
hereditary head; tljey would represent a people accustomed to re¬ 
spect their chiefs, but as much accustomed to debate on, and to ap¬ 
prove or reject, the measures which those bhiefs .proposed. The 
militia of the tribes would constitute an army which would be invin¬ 
cible by a foreign invader, while the,King would be without any 
force that could offer a moment’s resistance to a general combinatiod 
of his subjects. 

VOL. XXV. NO. 50 . E e 

* ^ Ahmed Shaub. * 

f ‘ No measure was determined on in Shaub Shuju*o time, without 
a council of the Dooraunee lords. ’ 
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‘ The slightest alteration would form a combination between tht? 
Jeergas and the Cau7.ees appointed by the Kingi which would be ad¬ 
mirably adapted to the administration of justice; and a government 
tvould thus be established* as well suited as any that can be imagined 
for promoting the greatness and happiness of the nation. 

* Such are the pleasing reveries to which we are led by a consi¬ 
deration of the materials of which the Afghaun government is com¬ 
posed ; bitt a very little reflection must convince us, that these specu¬ 
lations are never likely to be realized. The example of neighbouring 
despotisms* and the notions already inrihibed by the court of Caubul* 
preclude the hope of our ever seeing a King capable of forming the 
design ; and there is reason to fear that the societies into which the 
nation is divided* possess within themselves a principle of repulsion 
and disunion* too strong to be overcome, except by such a force as*> 
while it united the whole into one solid body, would crush and obli¬ 
terate the features of every one of the parts. * * p. 173—17S. 

After all, the whole error of Mr Elphinstone’s benevolent re¬ 
veries perhaps consisted in contemplating the possibility of too 
sudden a change in so great a mass; —the change of an Asiatic 
government into an European, and, still more, to the best of 
Enropenn, within any period to which the foresight of man 
reaches, is indeed evidently a chimerical speculation. It is like 
the great revolutions of the globe, w'hich have, in past times* 
wholly altered its condition, lii the course of innumerable 
ages, the sea may have more than once changed its bed, ant! the 
waters may have covered all that is now dry land. But these 
prodigious changes, if they were sudden, must have been effect¬ 
ed by agents which involved all living nature in destruction, and 
which, far from being capable of being wielded, were too mighty 
events to be checked by the whole force of man. If they were, 
on the other hand, gradual, they must have required a length of 
time, and a series of operations, far beyond the utmost limits of 
our foresight, and consequently of our controul. But, though 
the power of controuling the violent revolutions, or of guiding 
the gradual mutations of the earth, does not belong to human 
beings, it does not follow, that they may not be most usefully 
provident and active in erecting barriers against<inundation, and 
in reclaiming unproductive and pestilentim marshes. The Dcl- 


* * There are traces in the village government of India, of the ex¬ 
istence of a system resembling that of the Afghaun Ooloosses: The 
remains of it, which have survived a long course of oppression, still 
afford some relief from the disorders of the government, and supply 
the solution of a difficulty, which must be experienced by all travel¬ 
lers in the centre of India, respecting the flourishing state of parts of 
Uhe country, from which all government appears to be withdrawn.' 
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ta of Egypt, perhaps, required the agency of nature, during 
many ages, for its production. The Bedford level, and the 
dykes of Holland, were produced by human industry, within a 
moderate time. As long as the political refohner confines hii 
efforts to the removal of a grievous evil, and to improvement so 
near that he can clearly see every step of his road to the object, 
he must not be deterred from it oy the disappointment of hopes, 
and the defeat of plans, which fail only because they are not 
founded on the principles of wise reformation. A total and sud¬ 
den destruction of the frame of an Asiatic cdmmunityj or an at¬ 
tempt to convert the parts of its government into European in¬ 
stitutions, are certainly chimerical; and, if they could ever be 
favourite chimeras of the powerful, woiijd be beyond measUre 
pernicious. But it does not follow, that it is not virtuous and 
wise, and indeed a positive duty, in all those who are placed iii 
authority over these miserable communities, anxiously and in¬ 
cessantly to labour for the mitigation of some of the more hor¬ 
rible evils by which they are at once oppressed and corrupted. 

The object which tne reformer (only another name for the 
lawgiver) must frequently and practically contemplate, is a re¬ 
formation a little better than the actual state of things. He may 
sometimes animate his zeal, or sooth his disappointments, by 
anticipations of greater and more distant good : But his proper 
sphere is that to which the fullest light of reason and experience 
spreads, where every step is distinctly visible, and where the ef¬ 
fects of the change are almost as certain as those of the establish¬ 
ed institution. The horizon of the philosopher is as wide as the 
sphere of probability; because, in philosophical speculation, the 
evil of an erroneous conclusion is inconsiderable. It is, on the 
whole, not an useful habit too frequently to indulge in contem¬ 
plations of schemes of remote and magnificent melioration^ not 
so much because it may endanger the order of society—a rare 
evil which requires a very peculiar state of human affairs to pro¬ 
duce it—as because the mind returns from such visionary excur¬ 
sions, with a disposition to despise the safe though humble 
pursiiit of attajnabie good, or, perhaps, to despond in political 
reformation, and altogether to despair of the improvement of 
mankind ; dispositions the most unhappy for the individual, and 
the most pernicious to the ^ecics which can pervade the heart 
of an enlightened man. 

The English who reside long in India, must, generally speak¬ 
ing, either be familiarized to arbitrary power by the exercise of 
it, and by never seeing any other sort of government; or they 
must contract a stronger repugnance than is felt even by the in¬ 
habitants of free countries, to that scourge of human society. 

Ee2 
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They arc often in danger of being reconciled to it by their owrr 
humanity in its exercise; and habit disposes many of them ta 
consider it as inseparable from government, and to regard an 
exe'mption from dcspt)tism as a state of anarchy. But men of 
independent character and vigorous understanding, like.Mr El- 
phinstone, learn to appreciate its evils more correctly from long 
experience of its operation, and to trace the degradation and 
corruption of the larger part of the human race solely to its 
pestilential power. It is a most honourable distinction to keep 
alive the spirit of liberty in the exercise of absolute power, and 
to preserve the ancient opinions and character of Englishmen in 
die midst of an enslaved world. 

The system of cautious reformation is far from prescribing 
bounds to improvements. As every step of advance is attended 
with a correspondent enlargement of prospect, all real reforma¬ 
tion must show the way to farther reformation. Each separate 
step is indeed short; but the line to be traversed has no neces¬ 
sary limits; and the greatest distance is best secured, by confin¬ 
ing the eye and the mind to the immediate stage to be first 
reached. Necessity may sometimes compel a rapid advance on 
Kttle known ground ; and obstacles, otherwise insurmountable, 
must occasionally be abated by force. But these are exceptions) 
from that slow and even course by which man is in general des¬ 
tined to go on towards civilization. Even the unreformed inde¬ 
pendence of the Afghauns exhibits the important example of a 
nation, in many remarkable particulars superior to those more ci¬ 
vilized neighbours who have exchanged independence for despot¬ 
ism. This independence must not indeed l)e mistaken for liberty. 
In a state of independence, men are neither restrained nor protect¬ 
ed by laws. In a state of civil liberty, they are equally restrain¬ 
ed by laws, as far as that equal restraint is absolutely necessary 
to protect them equally from wrong. Under despotism, they are 
imperfectly and unequally secured against each other’s violence, 
fn order to be abandoned to all the injustice of their tyrant, and 
of all the stibordinate tyrants to whom he must delegate his 
power; In the most lawless state of independence, the energy 
of the human cliaracter is exercised, a sense of personal dignity 
is formed, manly spirit is acquired,— courage and talent are ne¬ 
cessary to eJJistence. K the end of ^an were merely to vegetate 
in quiet, without any of these qualities of mind and heart; and 
if aespotism cOuld ever long be so vigorously and impartially 
administered as to I'etain a monopoly of injustice for itself, and 
prevent the slaves fi*om injuring each other, we might hesitate 
oetween the'opposite conditions of turbulent independence and 
undisturbed lethargy. But the destiny of men i» not to avoidl 
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annoyance, bnt fo attain happiness, anti to exercise reason and 
%’irtue j and despotic power has a constant tendency to relaxa- 
lion, wliich always in practice blends the evils of anarchy with 
those oi' tyranny. It is better, then, according to the just con¬ 
clusion of the author before us, to be a savage, though he com¬ 
mits many crimes, than to be a slave who can possess no virtues, 
‘ The Afghanns, ’ says he, ‘ have fewer vices, and are less volup- 
* fu 'us and debauched, than any people of Asia whom I know. * 
They have warm attachments oCkindicd. Their slaves are few, 
and mildly treated. They arc frank and open. They show 
cniiosity respecting European art, and that reasonable wonder 
at what is beyond their own attainment which excites imitation, 
and which other Asiatics are cither too dull to feel, or too proud 
to own. Perhaps, however, the most important effect of inde¬ 
pendence is discoverable in ihc relations of the two sexes, In all 
other count lies of I lie marriage, or at least betrothment, 

is solemnized in childhood, sometimes almost in infan^. It is 
a cminoxion always formed before the age of choice. Thus the 
j)o.‘Sibi!ity of alii ctioH, or even prcfercnccf having any influence 
on marriage, is baniished from the imagination of every human 
being, 'flio whole of that train of feelings, and system of man¬ 
ners, wliich arise from piefcrence and exclusive pursuit, are ex¬ 
cluded. 'Phis extraordinary jdienomenon probably arises from 
the slavery of women, which renders iheir consent superfluous, 
and to the practice of polygamy among the rich, the naturl^ 
€onse(jiicrice of the slavery of women. I3iit though wives be 
bou^'ht among the Afghanns, yet their general principles of in¬ 
dependence lead them to ascribe a will to women, and conse- 
fjueiitly to defer marriage till that will can be exerted. From 
this single circumstance, a vast train of consequences folloil, 
which spread lliemselvcs over the whole face of society. The 
inllucnce of the i udest liberty, in certainly, though remotely, 
producing pure morals, is visible; and illustrates, by contrast 
with the neighbouring countries, the irresistible operation of 
slavery in begetting dissolute manners. The rudiments of a 
refined gallantry appear. Courtship softens the men, and exalte 
the women. Marriages of attachment—in every country the 
smaller number—lend their dignity to the institution in general, 
and hide the meanness of connexions arising from more ignoble 
motives. The last result of this great deviation from the system 
of Asiatic life appears in their poetry and fiction,—those import¬ 
ant representatives of the feelings and manners of nations. 

* I am not sure that there is any people in the East, except the 
Afghanns, where I have^een any trace oftlie s,cntinient of love, ac¬ 
cording to our ideas of the passion. Here it is very prevalent. Be¬ 
sides the numerous elopements, the dangers of which are encoun- 
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tered for love, it is common for a roan to plight his faith to a parti¬ 
cular girl, and then set off to a remote town, or even to India, 
to acquire the wealth that is necessary to obtain her from her friends. 
I saw a young man at Poona, who was in this predicament. He 
had fallen in love with the daughter of a Mullik, who returned his 
attachment. The father consented to the marriage; but said his 
daughter’s honour required that she should bring as large a fortune 
as the other women of her family. The two lovers were much af¬ 
flicted, as the young man had nothing but some land and a few bul¬ 
locks. At last, he resolved to set off to India. His mistress gave 
him a needle, used for putting antimony on the eyelids, as a pledge 
of her affection; and he seenied to have no doubt that she would re¬ 
main single till his return. These amours are generally confined to 
the country people, where great ease and leisure are favourable to 
such sentiments, particularly when combined with the partial seclu¬ 
sion of the womep, (w'hich renders them sufficiently inaccessible to 
excite interest, while they are seen enough to be admired.) They 
are sometimes found even among the higher orders, where they are 
less to be expected. It was a love affair between the chief of the 
Turcolaunees and the wife of the Khaun of a divison of the Eusof- 
zyes, that gave rise to the war between the Ooloosses, which lusts 
%o this day. 

* Many of the Afghgun songs and tales relate to love; and most 
of them speak of that passion in the most glowing and romantic lan¬ 
guage. A favourite poem, which tells the story of Audam and 
Doorkhaunee, is known to most men in the nation, and is read, re¬ 
peated, and sung through all parts of the country. Audam was the 
handsomest and bravest young man of his tribe, and Doorkhaunee 
the most beautiful and most amiable of the virgins; but a feud be¬ 
tween their families long prevented their meeting. At last an acci¬ 
dental rencounter took place, which ended in a mutual and violent 
passion. The quarrels of the families, however, still kept the lovers 
separate, and perhaps in ignor^ince of each other’s sentiments, till 
Doorkhaunee was compelled by her relations to marry a neighbour¬ 
ing chief. The uffiic tion of her lover may be imagined, and his la¬ 
mentations ; and the letters that passed between him and Doorkhau¬ 
nee, fill a large part of the poem ; till at last, after overcoming num¬ 
berless obstacles, Audam Aucceeded in prevailing on his mistress to 
see him. They had several meetings ; but Doorkhaunee still pre- 
^rved her purity, and rejected al^e the importunities of her lover 
and her husband. 

' * Audam’s visits did not long escape the husband, who was iilled 
with jealousy and desire of vengeance. He took the opportunity of 
his rival’s next visit to waylay him, at the head of several of his own 
relatiuns; and though his attack, was bravely repelled, and his up- 
jbonent escaped with a desperate wound, he resolved to try if Au- 
dam’s suit was favoured, by observing thd* eifcct of a report of 
death on Doorkhaunee* 

•■l !• 1 ... I 1'. 
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* Doorkhaunee’s only pleasure, during the long intervals of her 
lover’s visits, was to retire to a garden, and to cultivate two flowers, 
one of which she named after herself, and the other after the object 
of her affection. On the day of the ambuscade, she was watching 
her flowers, when she obseived that of Audam languish from sym¬ 
pathy with his recent misfortune ; and, before she recovered from 
her surprise, she was accosted by her husband, who approached her 
with a drawn sword, and boa>ted that it was wet with the blood of 
Audam. Tin's trial was fatal to Doorkhaunee, who sunk to the 
ground, overwhelmed with grief and horror, and expired on th^ 
spot. The news was brought*to Audam, who lay wounded near the 
scene of the ambuscade; and, no sooner had he heard k, than he 
called on his mistress’s name, and breathed his last. . They were bu¬ 
ried at a distance from each other; but their love prevailed even ii| 
death, and their bodies were found to have met in one grave. Two 
trees sprung from thejr remains, and mingled their branches over 
the tomb. 

‘ Most people will be struck with the resemblance of this story, 
and particularly of the conclusion, to many European tales. ’ 

It is not a little remarkable, that the same respect for women 
was combined with a similar apirit of independence among the 
Germ.anic nations ; the only tribes who, in a state almost savage, 
showed courtesy and deference towards the weaker sex, and per¬ 
haps the only uncultivated conquerors, who did cot purchase 
the improvements of civilized life at the expense of their inde¬ 
pendent spirit. 

But we must forbear to enlarge upon topics w'hich strongly 
tempt us to discussion; and reluctantly take our leave of this 
most valuable work, with one remark addressed to our country¬ 
men in India. When they travel out of the British dominions, 
they often favour us with excellent accounts of the countries 
which they visit. But they are not so liberal in giving'us infor¬ 
mation about the countries which they inhabit. This is not un¬ 
natural. What is strange to them, whatever excites their own 
curiosity, must seem to them likely to interest the public. They 
do .not so naturally see, that what is familiar to them is unknown 
to the majority of the inhabitants of Europe. It is rather a re¬ 
proach, that, even before the noble work of M. Humboldt, ijt 
might have been said that British India was known in less detail 
to the Eui*opean public than Spanish America. Topography 
seems to be interesting, only when it relates to a new country, 

-or when it is connected with t-he antlent times of our own coun¬ 
try. Wonder or national pride are the usual incentives to tof^ 
graphical works. The English in India are too familiar wit^ 
that‘country to feel much wonder in most parts of it, and are 
4uo iraribiently contiected with it to lake a oalional interest in 
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minute description. To these obstacles must be opposed, both 
a sense of duty and a prospect of reputation. The servants of 
the Company would qiialify themselves for the performance of 
their public duties, by collecting the most minute accounts of 
the districts which they administer. The publication of such 
accounts must often distinguish the indivi<luals, and always do 
credit to the meritorious Body of which they are a part. Even 
the most diflident magistrate or collector might enlarge or cor¬ 
rect the articles relating to his district and neighbourhood in the 
lately published Gazetteer of India; ana by the communication 
of such materials, the very laudable and valuable Essay of Mr 
Hamilton might, in successive editions, grow into a complete 
system of Indian topography. The Travels of Dr Francis 
Buchanan contain the materials of an excellent work. lie de¬ 
serves great commendation for the rational direction of his cu¬ 
riosity, and for his courageous avowal of contempt for the le¬ 
gends, and abhorrence lor the morality of the Braminical sys¬ 
tem. Those who have travelled over considerable provinces of 
the Peninsula with l.is book in their hatid, will bear witness to 
bis general accuracy. As an example of their defective Infor¬ 
mation, we may mention the very country where Mr Elphin- 
stonc now resides, which may be gcncnilly termed the North¬ 
western Dec^'un. It is the original scat, and now the chief do¬ 
minion of the Mahrattahs, who, in their present form, are in¬ 
deed a very recent slate, but who are a Hindoo people of im¬ 
memorial antiquity. In this country, almost exclusively, arc to 
be found the monuments of that system of suhten aneous ar¬ 
chitecture, which still continue to excite the admiration as well 
as astonishment of travellers. At Koieri, at Eiephimta, at Car- 
li, and gbove all, at Ellora, (to say mjthing of inferior caves), 
temples, and probably dwellings for the attendant priests, havg 
been hollowed out of rocks, with a toil, magnitude and magnifi¬ 
cence, which class them among the most stupendous and won¬ 
derful of the works of man. What increases the wonder wiih 
which these works are contemplated is, that tlieir authors could 
not have been driven to the constructioji of these extraordinary 
temples, by any physical necessity, or allyred to it by any supe¬ 
rior convenience; and that their regularity and elegance are 
much'too great to leave any doubt that all other sorts of archi¬ 
tecture were perfectly understood, and usually practised, at the 
period of their excavation. In lately perusing the MS. Jour¬ 
nal of one of the most accomplished visitants of India, wc were 
struck wiph regret and surprise that in Daniel’s Prints anti Sir C. 
Maliett’s mensurations, the public have no dcscrijition of the re¬ 
gion of wonder^ which lies within a few miles of the Godavery ; 
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the remains of Aurunjcrzebe’s magnificence at Aurunpzabad, the 
nnpcM'alleled fort of Dowlutabad, an(i the excavations of El* 
lora, which dispute with the pyramids the first place amonw 
those works which are undertaken to display p»>wer, and to em¬ 
body fceliiiflf, without being subservient to any purpose of utiliiy. 
8urely Mr Eiphinstone might usefully amuse his leisure in trac¬ 
ing the history, and describing the present state of this curiou« 
and little known, though very accessible countr}^ 

Even the modern history of the Mahrattahs abounds with in¬ 
teresting scenes. In the judicious collections of Orrne, alid still 
more in the original and picturesque narrative of okl Er^er, 
we catch many glimpses of the character of Scvajve, who, like aii- 
oihcr Pelayo at the head of his Highlanders, braved the Mnlio- 
nietan power in its zenith, and delivered from the yoke of very 
fierce concpicrors, the religion and indepcrulence of his country. 
Many of the exploits of this celebrated adventurer reiniiul the 
ICuropean reader of similar events in the history of the middle 
age. His predatory expeditions against the commercial city of 
Surat, were very lately brought to our recollection by the per- 
ii'ifll of the animated description of the attack ol the Republic of 
Naples by Roju Guiscard, which we owe to the first of living 
historians. * 


The second publication, of which the title is prefixed to this 
article, is fiirmed from the notes of .foseph Rousseau, Erencli 
Consul at Bagdad, by the learned M. ISiivestre dc fcjacy. TJio 
materials are too slight to form a valuable work, even under his 
hand. The object of Rousseau was to attract the attention of 
the Erench government towards the factory at Bagdad, as a sta- 
tron of considerable importance to tbeir correspondence will^ 
Persia; to projects of conjinerce in the Persian Gulf, and to 
their designs against India. Many of the observations relating to 
that subject arc deserving of attention. If ever Erance shouUl 
recover her place among nations, she will, undeV every gfvern- 
ineiit, direct her attention towards India, of which the value to 
Great Britain is extravagantly magnified in that and in every 
other country of the Continent. Russia, from whom alone any 


* Sls'mondi Republiques italiennes, vol. i.;—the only great work 
published at Paris during the first reign of Napoleon, in which it is 
impossible to discover under the power of what sovereign it was 
composed, unless indeed it may be traced in those more tlian usual¬ 
ly strong and frequent invectives against despotism and conquy.'t, 
which arise from the natural workings of humanity dieturbed, and 
the love of liberty exasperated, by tlie subjection of Eur(>|ie to a 
ponqueror. 
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danger to India can be at present dreaded, has peculiar means 
of creating an influence in the Pachaiic of Bagdad, where the 
government is in the hands of soldiers from Georgia, now a 
province of the Russian empire. The account of the Wahabis, 
which follows M. Rousseau’s description of the Pachaiic, is the 
work of M. Corancez, long French Consul at Aleppo. It is not 
without merit; and some strokes of the manners of the Arab.s of 
the Desert are well represented. But the history of the probably 
short-lived power of these formidable sectaries still remains to be 
written, and will form a remarkable episode in the ecclesiastical 
and civjl annals of the Mahometan world. The account of 
Yezidis, or worshippers of the Devil in Mc.«opotamia, by Padre 
Garzouif a missionary in Curdistan, is meagre. It is, however, 
the only modern account of the sect; and a curious specimen of 
the eccentric opinions of a country, in every age prone to fana¬ 
ticism, and fertile in all the varieties of the most fantastic theo¬ 
logy. From this, as well as from other accounts, * it appearsi 
that Cwdishf which is the language of these singular religionists, 

. is a rude and barbarous dialect of Persian. 

The memoir of Mr Rich is not introduced here for any pur¬ 
pose of rivalship with the elaborate woik of Mr Elphinstoiie, 
Neither the exUnt, nor the subject, nor the opportunities of in¬ 
formation, allow any such comparison. 

His own pretensions are indeed sufficiently modest. ‘ This 
‘ memoir is viewed by the author, as only the first fruits of im- 
? perfect research. It may perhaps be considered with the more 
‘ indulgence, as it is believed that it is the only account of these 

* memorable ruins hitherto laid before the public by a native of 

• the British Islands. ’ The name and remains of Babylon, 
derive, from various sources, a great power over the imagina¬ 
tion. They are the remains of the most ancient works of civi¬ 
lized men. On the banks of the Tigris and the Euphrates, th^ 
scent of tiniversal history opens} and, with thp first dawn of 
historic light, we perceive in that region powerful monarchic^ 
already established, great capitals built, and those monuments 
of the earliest art constructed, of which the remains conlinup 
to attest the magnitude and splendour. China, it is true, and 
Jndiuy have also a great claim to antiquity. Bpt these coun¬ 
tries, which Bir William Temple called * the great outlying 
monarchic^, ’ have no connexion, no discoverable connexion. 


* J. Adelung’s Mithridates, 297; where the learned writer ha7ards 
the bold conjecture, that the Curds or Curduchians were a Persian 
colony, planted in their present njountainous country by Cyrus, afte^ 
conquest of Assyria. 
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with our European history. Their story, therefore, is no part of 
our Universal history, l^ut the annals of the modern world are 
joined by an unbroken series of causes and effects^, reaching back, 
through Rome and Greece, and 8yria and Egypt, to the hi'^tori- 
cal remains of the Assyrian and Babylonian monarchies. With 
them, too, are closely connected some of the most memorable e* 
vents in the history of our religion. The recorxls of the human 
race do not present a contrast more striking, than that between 
the primeval magnificence ol Babylon and its long desolation; and 
there are few reflections more interesting, than that, in the solitary 
spot now covered by vast heaps of undistinguished rubbish, the • 
first astronomical observations were m^e thirty, if not * forty, 
centuries ago, at a time wdien the site of Loiuion had probably 
been untrodden ' by any human foot. It was not without rea¬ 
son that Major Rennell thought that * the delineation and de- 
^ scription of the site and remains would prove one of the most 
* curious pieces that has been exhibited in these tiaies. * 
nclVs Geo<ir. Herod, p. 388.) 

Mr Rich’s Memoir is only the first essay towards such a work 
us Major Rennell has thus encouraged intelligent travellers M 
undertake. It is a modest and perspicuous account of what he 
saw during a short visit, in several passages not without de¬ 
scriptive merit, and creditably distinguished by ab^iinence from 
fruitless inquiry and r.ash conjecture, and in which the classi- 

* The date of the astrononneal observations, of which an account 
was transiuitted by Cailisthenes to Aristotle. It is true, that this 
great antiquity rests on the testimony of Simplicius alone; but M. 
Montucla considers the cpmmenceme t of a .series of astronomical 
observations at Babylon, as certainly fixed at least a thousand years 
before the Christian era. It is singular, that the Babylonians should 
have illubtruted the dimensions of the earth, by estimating, that ^ 
nian, who walked constantly a league an hour, would make the tour 
of the globe in a year, which gives a diameter not very distant 
from the true., Cassini^ seemingly without knowing the Babyloniau 
estimate, calculated, that a man who walked a league an hour for 
12 hours of each day, would circumambulate the globe in two years. 
This curious fact is to be found only in Achilles I’atius, a weak wrf. 
ter of the third century; hut his very weakness renders it unlikely . 
that he should have invented itno authority is known more recent 
than the Chaldeans, from which he could have borrowed it; and it 
must be owned, that somewhat more fragments of oriental knowledge 
have .<>10160 into the Greek writers of the Eastern provinces, upou 
the mixture of nations after the Christian era, than are to be found 
jn that iiourisiiing period of Grecian literature, when it was proud* 
ly national, and cultivated with a contemptuous exclusion of tl'^ 
of every other people. 
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csil and orieitnl loarnlnjor of the author is as much proved, by 
the careful exclusion of false pretensions and impertinent dis¬ 
play, as by tl>c natural fruits of solid knowledge. Like Mr 
Klphinstone, he ensures the confidence of the judicious part cf 
the public in his future statements, by the cautious and scrupu¬ 
lous fairness, with which he never fails to lay open the sources 
and the limits of his information. Willi liis respectable talents 
and attainments, and with the contempt for imposture, and re¬ 
pugnance to ostentation, which characterizD this Essay, he has 
only to proceed with iiulusiry in the course whieli he has ho¬ 
nourably begun. Ills residence, though with few enjoyments 
for the individual, is fortunately situated for the gratification of 
public curiosity. He is surrounded by objects of physical, liis- 
torical, and litorary interest. The first is undoubtedly the com¬ 
plete examinati<“i and dcscriplion of the remains of Babylon, 
llie traces of tbe canals, which ur.ited the two rivers, more 
perhaps lor purposes of irrigation than for lliose of internal 
traffic, arc a curious subject of observation. As the irrigation 
is neglected, the JJesert resumes the territories which had in an¬ 
cient times been cenquered from it by buman industry. It is a 
eovt of antipode to the western frontier of the I'iiiicd Stales of 
America, where cultivation advances far more rapidly, than 
Turkish tyranny can contract it. 

The great epic poem, or rather romance, of the ancient A- 
rabs, is not yet made known to Europe, even by such an abridge¬ 
ment ns D’Olisson made of the S/ia/niamo/i in his useful 'lahlfau 
tie VOrient, The Yezidis, mentioned before, arc perhaps the 
most singular sect in the world. They appear to w'orship only 
an evil principle. But the horror naturally felt, not only by the 
missionaries, but by neighbours and travellers, against these per¬ 
verted and ferocious sectaries, may perhaps have kept out of 
view some of those softcnlnjfs, with which the universal feclin«;s 
of human nature usually mitigate the harshest systems of dog¬ 
matical thcoloiiv, and render their doctrines more consistent with 
' • * (1 

humanity, though perhaps less consistent with each other. 

The singular sect called the Christians of 8t John, who have 
their chief seat at Buj-sora, are known with little exactness. No 
^itnation could be more favourable than Bagdad, for a history 
of the rise, progress, and perhaps of the downfal of the Wa¬ 
habis, who, ill their abhorrence of Polytheism and outward 
fymbols of devotion, as well as in the barbarity of their laws of 
war, seem to restore the primitive ages of Mahometanism. All 
tl^ traces of ancient languages spoken in the mountainous coun- 
to the north, may lead to curious results. As Mr Rich, we 
iindcrstand, has travetsed Asia Minor several times, in varioui 
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directions, some of wliich had beert little if at all known to Eu¬ 
ropeans, an account of the Pachalic of Bagdad, including all 
such original information respecting Turkish Asia, as he can 
eommunicatc, would be an excellent employment of his leisure, 
and could not fail to be a very acceptable present to the public. 

INfcritorious publications by servants of the East In'dia Com¬ 
pany have, in our opinion, peculiar claims to liberal commen¬ 
dation. The price which Great Britain pays to the inhabitants 
of India for her dominion, is the security thsit their government 
shall be administered by a class of respectable men. In fact 
they are governed by a greater proportion of sensible and honest 
men, than could full to tlieir lot under the government of their 
own or of any other nation. Without this superiority, and thi§ 
securities which exist for its continuance, in the condition of the 
persons, in their now excellent education, in their general respect 
for the public opinion of a free country, in the protection af¬ 
forded, and the restraint imposed by tlie press and by Parlia¬ 
ment, all regulations for the administration of India would be 
nugatory, and the wisest system cf laws would be no more than 
wa.ste paper. The means of executing the laws, are in the cha^ 
racter of the administrators. To keep that character pure, they 
must be taught to respect themselves; and they ought to feel, 
that, distant as they are, they will be applauded and protected 
by their country, when they deserve commendation or require 
defence. Their public is remote, and ought to make some com¬ 
pensation for distance by promptitude and zeal. The principal 
object for which the East India Company exists in the newly 
modified system, is to provide a safe body of electors to Indian 
olHces. Both in the original appointments, and in sUfesequenti 
preferment, it was thought that there was no medium between 
pieserviiig their power, or transferring the patronage to the 
crown. U()on t!ie whole, it cannot be denied that they are to¬ 
lerably well adapted to perform these functions. They are suf¬ 
ficiently immerons and connected with the more respectable 
classes of the community, to exempt their patronage from the 
direct influence of the Crown, and to spread their choice sa 
widely as to afford a reasonable probability of sufficient personal 
merit. Much, perhaps enough, has been done by legal regula-^ 
tions, to guard preferment from great abuse. Perhaps^ indeed^ 
the spirit of activity and emulation may have been weakened by 
precautions against the operation of personal favour. But this 
is, no doubt, the sale error. It is not of course our intention 
to discuss so large a subject in this place. We shall conclude^ 
with one observatioii—The East India Comparry, and indeed 
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anv branch of the Indian Administration in Europe, can da 
little directly for India. They are far too distant for much di¬ 
rect administration. The great duty which they have to performj 
is to controul their servants and to punish delinquency in deed; 
but, as the chief principle of their administration, to guard the 
privileges of these servants^ to maintain their dignity, to encou¬ 
rage their merits, to animate those principles of self*respect and 
honourable ambition, which are the true securities of honest 
and effectual service to the public. In every government, the 
character of the subordinate officers is of great moment. But 
the privileges, the character and the importance of the civil and 
military establishments, are in the last result the only conceiv¬ 
able security for the preservation and good government of India. 
--- 

Art. VITI. Expose de la Conduite Politique de M. le Lieute¬ 
nant-General Carnot, depUh le ler Juillet 1814. 2nde Edi¬ 
tion. Paris. Courcier. 1815, 

Tt is not our intention, in the present article, to discuss the 
momentous questions of general policy, connected with the 
distinguished individual whose name appears in this title-page. 
We purpose to confine our remarks to that which concerns him 
personally; and they are offered, by way of supplement, to a 
former article upon his celebrated Memorial, addressed to Louis 
XVIII. If he had continued in the high station to which he 
was called during the last summer, we should not have deemed 
a recurrence to the subject so necessary. But, when men 
have fallen from power because of tlieir principles, and when, 
even in the recesses (if that obscurity which they prefer to a 
splendidfciposiasy, they are still exposed to persecution, it be¬ 
comes the lovers of liberty to second their demands of justice, 
though, for the moment, the clamours of the multitude should 
be found in unison with the sycophancy of courtiers to refuse if. 
For the rest, we believe it would puzzle the most ingenious and 
most suspicious of mankiiid to descry any other motive than the 
love of justice, which cc'uld induce persons, at th^ present time, 
to undertake General Carnot’s defence, more especially persons 
who have all alor g professed so widely to differ in opinion with 
him upon fundamental points. 

Finding, himself the only one of Buonaparte’s late cabinet 
ministers, who is proscribed by the decree of the 2tth of July, 
he here inquires into the grounds of this strange exception.- 
It cannot bo, he contends, that the others were playing a dou¬ 
ble game before the second abdication, and serving their coun¬ 
try in appearance, while they were secretly in league with its 
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enemies. Besides that such an imputation would be rejected 
by them with indignation, he asserts, as a fact within his owA 
knowledge (and all that we have seen appears to confirm it), 
that whatever difference of opinion may have prevailed among 
them as to the means, their whole conduct was zealously point¬ 
ed to one o*l)ject, the defence of their common country. To 
the rest of those ministers, he appeals with respect to his own 
services ; and placed, as they ail now are, in situations of safety, 
some of them in high authority, one of them at the publication 
of the tract in the highest station under government, he cha]« 
lenges them to say what duty he omitted in that arduous crisis, 
which preceded the battle, and followed the abdication. He 
even calls upon the Allies to deny, that their united efforts were 
as successful as circiiinstances would permit, in saving the effu* 
sion of blood, aad securing the safety of the capital. 

Was it, then, the General asks, because of his former pam¬ 
phlet, that the distinction was made } No other' motive has 
ever been assigned for it; and yet a more absurd one cannot be 
imagined. For, not to mention the universal contempt in which 
the Royalist party studiously held it, the question, whether he 
had authorized, or even permitted the publication, had been so¬ 
lemnly decided in the negative by a judicial investigation last 
year. After Buonaparte’s return, however, it was republished, 
and industriously circulated, with various mutilations and addi¬ 
tions. Of these the General was entirely ignorant; nor, as he 
says, was it very much in his nature, to have busied himself in 
such a matter, while executing ihe duties of the most important 
department of the State at the most critical moment. But as 
soon as he heard of the republication, he applied to the Minis¬ 
ter of Police, in whose province it lay, to stop it; and he fre¬ 
quently complained to Buonaparte himself. The latter treated 
the affair as of no consequence; and the former avowed, that be 
had himself furnished funds for the publication. As far as in him 
lay, he had constantly checked the publication, refusing bis per¬ 
mission to ail,the booksellers who applied for it, and only ab¬ 
staining frogi proceeding legally against the publishers, because 
the matter belonged to the police, which had in fact taken mea¬ 
sures against them, and let them escape. 

Upon the object and motives of the Memorial itself, Gene¬ 
ral Carnot adds several inieresling remarks; and the charges 
against the government of 1814 which he had before urged, he 
now repeats with his wonted firmness,—undismayed by the more 
severe complexion of the times, the increased power of the Crown, 
and the exasperated enmity of his adversaries. 

* Chucun salt qu’uu matchuit ouveitciucnt a la plus violentc reac- 
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tion ; qu’on afFectait de fouler aux pieds la Charte constitutfonnelle: 
fHie tollies ies pioiuesses fuitcs par Id Jloi etaient eludees sans pudeur 
par Jcs agens de son poiivoir ; qu'on ne s'attacliait qu’a decourager 
Ics defensciirs de la patrie: que tout cc qui avail pris une part quel- 
conque a la revolution 6tait devoue a la proscription, menace dans 
son honnenr, danssa vie, dans ses proprietw. Ces fails sont notoires ; 
Ies personnes Ics plus devouccs au Gouvernement en convenaient d 
la tribune ; ils sont officiellcnient avoues aujourd’hui. On pouvait se 
tairc sans doute; on pouvait se laisser mcnacer, dittamcr, sans rien 
dire; niais peut-on faire un crime 'a celui qui reclame I’cxecution des 
lois journellement violecs ii son prejudice, qui sc recrie centre les in¬ 
fractions coiitinucllenicnt faites aux engagemens les plus solennels i * 
p. tl, 12. 

Speakino of the arrival of Buonaparte^ and the marvellous 
spectacle which his progress olfered, through an unresisting, and 
passive population at the l>c'«t, though he came almost alonei 
the General boldly tells the reason of such a phenomenon. 

* Pourquoi chercher a se tromper soi-mcine et faire prendre encore 
le change au Roi, sur le veritable principe d^un evenement si exp’a- 
ordinaiie ? pourquoi s*en prendre a des causes secondaires, loisque 
les premieres, les vralcs causes sont connues de tout le monde? Ne 
sont-ce pas les atteintes conlinuelles porlces a la Charte j les inquie¬ 
tudes jer6es parmi les acquereurs de domaines nationaux ; les me¬ 
naces, les sor^s sans cesse renouvelces centre tout ce qui avail pris 
part a la revolution? et ne voit-on pas encore aujourd’hui renaitre 
de nouveaux germes de troubles dans I'interieur ? sera-ce encore un 
dclit d’avertir les agens du pouvoir, que des causes semblables peu- 
vent produire de aemblables efFcts ? sera-ce manquer aux justes 
C'gards qu*on Icur doit, de leur dire que ceux qui leur succedereut 
n^eurent point a Se faire de partils reproclies ?’ p. K>, 17. 

It is inconsistent with the design of tlris article to enlarge up¬ 
on the evidence which, since the subject was last iiritler our no¬ 
tice, has left the violations of the Charter, and the truth of the 
remarks now cited from this Tract, a matter of absolute demon- 
fitcation. But we may, without stepping aside, iclcr the reader 
to the confessions extorted from the (rovernment itself at the mo- 
jneht of its last dissolution—extorted, not by any* external force, 
but by the intimate persuasion, that the only remaining chance 
of salvation was to be sought in a full and publick acknowledg¬ 
ment of what, its own conscience whispered, the people well 
knew to have been its errors. We allude especially to the ad¬ 
dresses of the Chamber of Deputies to the King, by their presi- 
dcfnt, M. L’Ainc, on the 10th and 17th of March, in which the 
faults of the administration are broadly stated, atid the necessity 
of a change of svstem avowed ; and to the <leciaration of the 
I8th of March, promising that the ‘ unguarded acts’ of the 
ministers shall ccasc. We mny add the King’s pioclamation at 
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Cambray, d^ted so'late as the 28th of June, in which he admitS 
errors to have been committed, and promises to profit by expe^ 
rience, and avoid the repetition of them. 

That General Car^tot only desired to see the . King rcmaii| 
faithful to Ms engagemerits, and govern according to the Con-^ 
stitution, seems incontestably proved, by the conference which 
he describes himself to have had with M. de St Roman, a staunch 
royalist in the King^s service, to whom he now publicly appeals 
for the correctness of the relation. It was when Buonapar^i 
had advanced towards Lyons, and was supposed to be 
that city, that M. de St l^man waited upon him, aird4h{ 

(d his gr^t personal alarm at the state of affairs, ^nd th^/' 
cnt probability of the King being forced to leave thfe^ I 
The General, who expresses much respect for 
courteously observed to him, that he Sieved if dfefh were'ilO 
royalists but such as he, nor any republicans biit>8ifoii as 
self, men would ndl fight with one another about mafter^W'CH 
pinion. Being pressed to state what he tholl^ thh 
result of the present crisis, and whether he sf^ any meaiPSf 
avoiding the evils which menaced the state, he answe^, 
manner not very well calculated, we should thinV^/uJili^ 
the character of a malcontent, and plotter of bt a 

partisan of Buonaparte, which the unthiuking^Pfobfo; pT'81)^ 
ranks have, in this country, been taught to t^tow upoa;Mm,—^ 
* Je lui repondis que ie ne connaissais pas bien-l’ftat de dioses. 




M., je croyais que Bonaparte ne troiiverait # 

« Fran^, et que je ne doiitais pas qu’il n’fchouawfo^lSt^lfoHt^ 
* dans son entreprise. * p. lt>. • ^ • ,> * - 

Buonaparte hbwever arrived at Paris* and was once riffore:»a^' 
peror of Franfce, without a struggle. M.^Carnot solemnly assets 
that he neither aided, nor even icnew beforehand^ of the exped^ 
tion which thus marvellously succeeded in destroying a. dynesly 
possessing, but a fow days before, a|l the om^-ard appi^nce^ 
sblidity and duration. * J’affirme que* ni dirtetemept ni ind^ 
' rectement, je ri’ai pris aucune part tentatiVee qbi ont "|p 
^tre faites pouf le retour de Napdleon; que je entret^ 
aiieune correspohdanc^ ^ ce sujet, et que je n’ai ett coAov^ 
sauce d’aucuniecorrcspondance entiretenue par d’autresj 
n*ai assiste i aucune rtoion particuli^re, i aUCtmiJonc'’' 
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* qu'enfin j’ai partaf^e I’ctonnement universe!, lorsque j’ai apris 
‘ saHescentesur ics cotes cle France/* (p. I7,18.) L.ayingout of 
view Ills acknowledged character for strict veracity, nothing short 
of madness could induce a man in his critical situation to make 
such assertions, if they were unfounded, in the face of so many 
enemies anxious to obtain a justification of their behaviour to¬ 
wards him, and furnished, some of them, as Fouche, from their 
own knowledge, with the means of exposing him. But the night 
after Buonaparte arrived, he sent for him, and appointed him to 
the home department. Does his acceptance of this office, and 
his discharge of its arduous duties, constitute the ground of the 
decree against him ? Tlien, why were not the other ministers 
comprehended in it; and why, above all, wasjone of them, in¬ 
stead of being proscribed, placed at the head of affiiirs under the 
King ? Buonaparte had regained his power with the unanimous 
concurrence of the army, and without the slightest opposition 
from the people. Was it incumbent on M. jCarndt to treat him 
as an usurper, and plot his destruction, or foment a hopeless ci¬ 
vil war, for the restoration of princes, to preserve whom in their 
place not a soldier had liflcd his arm, or a citizen his voice, at 
a moment when an unarmed individual w'as driving in his car¬ 
riage through the country to dethrone them ? But the General 
might at letnl have refused office under a man whom he had so 
often denounced as a tyrant: and he frankly avows tlie reasons 
which now made him cooperate with Buonaparte, as they had a 
year before induced him to oiler his services for the defence of 
the frontier. 

But, together with these reasons, there was another wdu’ch, 
we confess, appears to us much less sound,—a conviction that 
Buonaparte had returned from Elba with views of moderation 
and peace ! ** J’ai cru, et jc crois encore, ’ say^ this intrepid 
person, ‘ que I’Empefeur etoit verui avee le desir sincere de con- 
‘ server la paix et de gouverner paternellement. * The fearless¬ 
ness which prftmpts such an avowal, in such terms, at a moment 
like the present, when the cause of Buonaparte h desperate, and 
M. Carnot is as it were upon his trial, may well excite astonish¬ 
ment. But we own, that our wonder is hardly less at the fact, 
of such sentiments ever having entered so acute and experienced 
a-mind. But it was not only towards Napoleon that the General’s 
candour appears to have misled him ; he believed the Allies to 
be as moderate as the Emperor, and never suspected that their 
professions might be ffuiig into the shade by the prospect of 
brilliant success. ‘ J’ai cru que les Allies ne voudroient pas 
‘ npporter de nouveau la desolation dans im pays dont le veeu 
‘ etoit si fortemeiit prononce pour la tranquillite de I’Europe. * 
—* On lie doutoit pas que jes puissances ue nous laissasscii^ 
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‘ commc eiles Tavoient tant ile fois protestci clioisir lo j^ouverne- 
‘ ment qui nous conviendroit, pourvu que nous dcincurassiona 
‘ fideles aux stipulations dii traite do Paris. * 

Thus we see, that there were views of a nature somewhat roman¬ 
tic, both respecting Buonaparte and the Allies, mingled with the 
solid and defensible ground upon which he tpok office, namely, the 
necessity of supporting the Government, in order to avoid one of 
the worst calamities that could bcfal his country—civil war. The 
ground upon which he continued to act, after he found those 
hopes disappointed, was the necessity of saving France from the 
very worst of all calamities,—foreign conquest, ending probably 
in dismemberment, certainly in forcing a government on the 
people. But romantic as we may think some of the hopes en¬ 
tertained at first, it is impossible to regard sentiments like the 
following as coming from any other than an honest and high- 
minded character. ‘ Oui, j’en conviens, j’ai partage ces sen- 

* tirnens. Je me suisflatte de voir nos desastres finis; depouvoii* 

* faire tourner desormais les ressources de I’Etat aux progres de 
‘ rindustrie, au soulagement dc la classe indigelfte, au perfec- 
‘ tionnement de I’instruction publique. J’ai joiii eii moi-meme* 

‘ dans la pensee qu’en nia qiialite de Ministre de I’lnterieur, jc 
‘ pouvais devenir I’un des agens principaiix de ces heureux 
‘ changemens. ’ (p. 5i4-.) And again, after speaking of his plain 
remonstrances to Buonaparte, U}ion the arbitrary acts he was so 
soon betrayed into—‘ Je lui suis dcmeiire fidele jusqu’d son abdi- 
‘ cation; je I’ai dofendu avec un zelc extreme, parccquejene 
‘ sais pas defendre autrement, ct (ju’en le defendant, j’ai cru 
‘ defendre la Patrie; mais jc n’ai point fait aupres de lui le 
‘ role d’un fiatteur, et je ne lui ai jamais rien demands pour 
‘ moi-meme. ’ (p. 25.) 

After all, wc suspect, the hatred shown towards this eminent 
person is of a date consitlorably more ancient than his late ad¬ 
ministration, or his defence of Antwerp. The royalists and 
their foreign allies have never been able to forgive his signal mi¬ 
litary exploits during the war of the Revolution j and as this . 
was a feeling not very capable of being plainly avowed, at least 
in France, they deemed it expedient tto express it in other 
terms, and affected to confound him with Robespierre, as if 
he had been the accomplice of that monster in the reign of ter¬ 
ror. lie seems to be aware that this is the turn given to his 
conduct; and lias thrown together a few particulars extremely ’ 
interesting, as connected witli the history of those awful times, 
and peculiarly deserving the attention of any one who would 
form a correct judgment upon the merits of the individual. 

This charge, it should be remembered, was openly made against 
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him in the Convention, immediately after Robes)3icrre’s fall, by 
•the party which th.at happy event had raised to the chief power ; 
Rut his defence was deemed so satisfactory, that the accusation 
was thrown out unanimously, and abandoned by those who had 
brought it forward. So extraordinary a testimony to his inno¬ 
cence, at such a moment, ought, in all fairness of argument, to go 
a great way ; and, at this distance of time, it would be rash, not to 
say unjuL - in the extreme, to pronounce a contrary sentence. But 
let us look a little further into the merits of the case. 'I'he only 
matters ever alleged against M. Carnot, are reduced to a very 
small number of signatures, officially given by him to decrees c»f 
the Committee of Public Safety. Upon this it is to be observ¬ 
ed, that he confined himself wholly to the affairs of his own de¬ 
partment, the conduct of the war; and that, although he pre¬ 
sided in rotation over the terrible Body to wbich he belonged, 
and as president nominally issued, that is, signed, its orders, 
he did so in virtue of the arrangement, that each should affix; 
his authority to the acts of his colleagues, and that no one 
should interfeA in another’s department. Had he refused l)is 
concurrence to them, they would have refused their ratification 
of his military proceedings ; and in order to show how little ho 
could, by possibility, have know’ii of the orders signed by him, 
out of his own department, he informs us of the extraordinary 
fact, that he was, at the time, carrying on the whole corre¬ 
spondence with fourteen armies, without employing a secretary. 
That he worked without relaxation fifteen or sixteen hours a 
day, will not mvich surprize any one who hears of such an of¬ 
fice. After all, situated as he then was, he had but one alter¬ 
native; either to continue in this dreadful situation, cooperat¬ 
ing with men whom he abhorred, and lending his name to their 
worst deeds, while he was fain to close his eyes upon their de¬ 
tails—-or to leave the tremendous war w hich France was then 
waging for her existence, in the hands of men so utterly unfit 
to conduct the machine an instant, that immediate conquest in 
its worst shape must have been the consequencc,of his desertion. 
There may be man^ an honest man who would hpvc preferred 
death to any place m Hlibespieri e’s Committee,—and, for our¬ 
selves, we should never have hesitated in the choice; but it is 
fair to state, that, in all probability, M. Carnot saved his coun¬ 
try by persevering in the raanageincnt of the war. It is j)ro« 

E er likewise to add his assertion, that he saved more lives by 
is interference and resistance, while leagued in those unholy 
bonds, than Robespierre and his associates destroyed. 'Fhosc 
who, after considering these things, retain the opinion, that 
nothing, not even the salvatit'n of France, could justify such 
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an alliance, may be in the right: It is a safe maxim which 
teaches us, that there arc some deeds so shocking as to mock 
all computation—*^eds to be at all liazards shunned, what 
ills soever may emue. But we protest against tlie ignorant 
clamour of persons, who, upon ordinary grounds, object to 
M. Carnot’s conduct, unaetjuainted with the facts, and quite 
unaware that his country exalted him in a transport of gratitude 
at the very moment of Robespierre’s most just punishment. He 
was, notwithstanding the reaction (to use a modish phrase) which 
then took place, retained in the Committee, and returned for no 
fewer than fifteen different places in the ensuing election. It is 
well known that the two bodies of the Legislature soon after 
raised him to a seat in the Directory, and that his exclusion 
from that body two years after, was enected upon the pretext of 
liis having shown too much favour to the Emigrants and other 
Royalists. In questions like the present, the testimony is not to 
be disregarded, which popular opinion, pronounced at the mo¬ 
ment, and upon subjects so immediately within the knowledge, 
and so powcrlully addressing the feelings of the puhlick, gives in 
favour of a ruler. At thi^ distance of time, it is unsafe to ap¬ 
peal from so remarkable a decision, unless with the view of try¬ 
ing it by a standard much loftier than the people ever can apply, 
and admitting a principle of which they are wholly ignorant, 
that there are some things which a man had better see his coun¬ 
try perish before his lace, than consent to. Tried by this se¬ 
vere test, M. Carnot will be found wanting: But let it be re¬ 
membered, that, whoever admits the public safety to be a justir 
fication of all measures; whoever denies a man’s right to sacri¬ 
fice his country to iiis principles j whoever refuses to an indivi¬ 
dual the right, not of going down to the grave rather than 
part with his integrity, but of maintaining his virtue npon the 
ruin of the state, must, of necessity, acquit tjiat distinguished 
personage. Let us not, at all events, call things by wrong names, 
and pronouncq him guilty, without reflecting in what sense we are 
to use the wprd. Nothing is more prejudicial to the cause of vir¬ 
tue, than confounding together, under one appellation, objects 
which ought to excite the most various, and even opposite, sen¬ 
timents. 

For the rest, he informs us, that the whole Convention knew 
Robespierre, {cet fiomme affieuxy as he terms him), to be * bis 
‘ most mortal enemy, and, precisely, because he would, nblt 

• share in his fury. ’ ‘ On savait (he adds) qu’il avait DFOiqis. 

‘ de faire tomber ma tete aussitot qu’on croirait ri’avoir plus.be- 

• soil! de nioi; mais il se pressa trop de demander I’acte d’accUr. 

• sation do ses ennemis, ct se fut la sienne qui lomba, avec cel- 
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* les de Saint-Just ct de Couthon, que j’avais Imiitenient ddsig- 
‘ nees depuis long-temps sous le nom de triumvirs. Je dirai 
‘ iiierne a cctte occasion, que Saint-Just M|posa un jour en ma 

* presence, au Con)ite, mon expulsion, COTime on avait pro- 

* nonce quelque temps auparavant ccllc de Herault de Sechel- 

* les, ce qui I’avait aussitdt mend a Tdchafaud. Jc rcpondis froi- 

* dement a Saint Just qu’il sortirait du Comitd avaiit moi, ainsi 

* que tout le triumvirat, ct le Comite, frappe de stupeur, gardii 

* le silence. ’ p. 3“*^, 33. 

Another circumstance equally deserving of our notice, is the 
total indifference which General Carnot always showed towards 
the populace, and his keeping aloof from all agitators and fac¬ 
tious persons. While they were eternally in the tribunes or at 
the clubs, he never spoke in the assemblies except when the dis¬ 
charge of his duty obliged him ; and then his discourses were of 
a kind too severe to flatter the follies or encourage the licentious¬ 
ness of the people. As for the Parisian clubs, he never once 
entered the threshold of any assembly of that description, de¬ 
ferring to his conduct in the Legislature, he says, ‘ On a seule- 

* ment pu y voir que la patrie etait tout pour moi: mais on sait 

* assez quelle est-ia recompense ordinaire dc ceux qui sc dd- 

* vouent exclusivement au service de la patrie. ’ p. 33. 

We close our account of this tract with the following remark¬ 
able passage at its conclusion, in which he sums up the account 
of the injustice he has been exposed to. 

‘ Qu’il me soil permis d’arreter un moment ici ratteiition de mes 
lecteurs aur la bizarrerie de quelques cvctieraens de nia vie politique. 

‘ J’ai partage avec mes collegues le buuheur dc sauver Paris, et 
par un coup d’etat je suis exile de Paris. 

* .Te me suis charge de la haine dc Napoleon, pour m’etre oppose 

fieul a son premier avenement au trone des Fran^ais ; je suis du tres- 
petit nombre de ceux qui n’ont jamais brule d’encens sur ses autels, 
ct Ton me compte parrai ceux qui ont conspire pour Ic rctablir sur le 
'tr6ne. ^ 

‘ Je me suis plaint au Roi des infractions que les agens de son pou- 
voir se permettaient de faire a la Charte constitutionnelle qu’il nous 
avait donnee, et Ton pretend que ces plaintes sont un outrage fait a 
jj. M. 

‘ .J’ai toujours fait profession Je me soumettre au gouvernement 
0tablf, et Pon me depeint comme un factieux qui ne m’occupc qu’.'i 
marcher de rdvolution en revolution. 

* Je fus le plus mortel ennemi de Robespierre, et Pon me fait pas¬ 
ser pour son complice. .Je me suis mis sur la breche pour empi chcr 
les reactions, et Pon roe fait passer pour avoir cheichd a les favoriser. 

* .T’ai passe le^ jours et les nuits a seconder les operations de no', 
armces, et Pon me represente comme occupc, pendant*cc temps, ' 
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dresser des llstes de proscription. Dana mes nombrcuses missions, 
je n*ai jamais ordonne de mon chef, m&mc une arrestation, et I’on 
fait de moi un proconsul sanguinaire. 

‘ Je me suis const^mment montre I’ennemi dcs-conquetes; je ne 
voulais pas mSnf»e, dans notre plus grande prosperity militaire, qu’on 
fut jusqu’it la limite du Rhin, et Ton assure que je ne respirais que 
guerre, invasion, bouleversement des ^tats. 

* Je n’ai jamais sollicite ni places ni favours; c'est toujours malgr6 
moi que je me suis vu appelc aux grandes fonctions publiques; je ne 
suis pas plus charge de richcsses qu’au commencement de la revolu¬ 
tion, et Ton me dC*peint comme un homme avide de domination et 
de fortune. * 

-— - - — -— - 

* Of his well known disinterestedness, he has himself given no 
details ; we insert therefore the following facts, taken from a letter 
recently published in one of the public Journals, most hostile to the 
(icneral, and written by a person well known, and who had been pro¬ 
scribed at the Revolution of 18. Fructicior. The writer describes 
himself as being * neither the eulogist nor the censurer’ of General 
Carnot; but confesses he was unable to keep silence, when he saw 
him, in the Royalist pamphlets, compared with Mandrin the high¬ 
wayman, and recommendations given to ‘ bury him alive, ’ or ‘ ex¬ 
hibit him in an iron cage. ’ 

‘ In the year 8, General Carnot took charge of the War Depart¬ 
ment. At that period, fifteen months salary were due to the indivi¬ 
duals employed in that office. In the space of three months, all was 
paid, excepting the salary of the Minister himself. 

‘ The Minister rose generally at five in the morning, and was em¬ 
ployed until nine in expediting himself the most urgent business. 
Then the heads of division were introduced, and the'Minister only 
quitted them to attend the Council. 

* We were just entering on a campaign, A contract for ^rses 
was about to take place. Lanchcre, the contractor, obtained the 
preference, on account of the good security which he offered. It 
had been customary, under the old government, never to conclude a 
bargain without presenting the Minister with a douceur. The dou- 
.rcur on such an occasion would amount to 50,000 livres (upwards 
of 2000/.) »The Minister at first did not understand what this metfit. 
But, upon being informed of the customf he took the present without ' 
hesitation, and, immediately returning it into the hands of Lanckere, 

“ There," said he, “ are .50,000 livres in advance upon payment of 
your contract; be correct in your proceedings, and I will continua 
to employ you. 

‘ General Carndt coulfl have aipassed wealth, and that without j 
committing himself, by means of the contracts for the invalids wd 
the hospitals} but such speculations were at all times unworthy of 
I hat Minister. Indeed, it was in consequence of the unpleasant'al- ■ 
tercations he experienced in reducing the expenditure of the hospU 
tals^ tliat he resigned. ’ 
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* J'a? offert mes services au chef de I’Etat dans un moment ou le 
salu' de la patiie etaii presque desesp6re, et Ton a ditque e’etaitpar 
ambition. 

‘ Cliargc de la aiefertse d'une place importante, j’ai inspire la con- 
fiance au soldat. j'- lui ai fait aimer la discipline, j’ai maintenu I’or- 
dre et la securlie narmi les habiluns. lorsque tout au-dehors etait 
livre anx ahrn.es et a I’oppression ;* j’ai, sous ma responsabilite, em- 
pechc I’incendie d’un immense faubourg de cette ville, et I’on a es- 
saye de persuader que je ne m’etais montre dans cette place que 
comme un despote et uii vandale. 

* J’aime et je cultive les sciences et les lettres, et Ton a dit que 
j’avais voulu desorganiser I’instruction publique. 

‘ J'ai idolatre ma patrie, et bientot, peut-ctre, je serai force de 
snlliciter de la generosite des princes etrangers un asile dans leurs 
^tats. 

* Des parens, des amis, tous les hommes a idees libcrales et mo- 

dcr^es jirennent part a mes infortuiies ; ils me croient dans I’afHic- 
tion. Qu’ils se rassurent; je puis confirmer a leurs yeur cette grande 
vgri^e de morale universelle, qu’avec un cceur pur on n’est jamais 
paalhcureux. -‘ jlle potens sin 

Ijatusqve degef^ cm hcct in client 
Dirisse, vixL* p. 4-9—51. 

These are not the Jamentations of a disappointed courtier, or 
a decayed and broken-down iiunguerj they are the parting 
words of Q stern patriot, in whose mind, if the gentler feelings of 
our nattire had not their fuli place, it was only because the Jove 
of his coiipiry swayed witli ai.silute and undivided empire; whose 
political conduct, i: sometimes harsh and unbending, never 
once was tcjutvoc.diy .sclfi.'h or tipiid; whoso zeal for publick 
liberty, oftentimes exposed Inm to the vulgar charge of enthu- 
tiiaam, and only seemed to admit of a temporary abatement, 
when, in ihe choice of mighty evils, he saw that he must either 
league hiniself with domestic oppressors, or witness the more 
intolerable yoke of strange, barbarous, and cxa.sjicratcd con¬ 
querors. but whcrefoi e do we dwell upon the character and the 
fortunes of an individual, wholly withdrawn from ihe publick 
ghtse, and surviving, in obscurity, all but the recollection of ex- 
]doits which once bore his fame abroad upon the wide .spreading 
renown of his country ?—It is because we believe his errors to 
have been honc'-t, and because we know them not to have been 
profitable; because he has at ah Hints dared to avow and to 
maintain his principles, fearless cf conse(|uenccs to himself, and 
only bending before the storms that menaced the publick safety; 
abpve all, because he ha.s been singled out by the minions of 
arbitrary powei as a .saciifice to their idol of ‘ legitimacy^ ’—an 
am ei ' ahomiiuition, with a newliingJcd, itjncouth imiiie, but 
long ago chased, w-e trust liir ever, from this freo country with 
the other devices ot our popish tyrants. 
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We might indeed justii^' the interest taken In the fate of M, 
Carnot, were it merely as an individual, by reminding the reader 
that his misfoftuncs are scarcely less remarkable than his me¬ 
rits. He has been in opposition to all the t 3 ’rannies, and suf¬ 
fered by almost every one of the changes wliich for five and 
twenty years have visited his distracted countrj^; and now, in 
the decline of life, with neither health nor spirits to strug¬ 
gle against calamity, he is fated to see his countrymen en¬ 
slaved by a foreign coldiery ; the trophies which he so mightily 
assisted in winning, torn from them as the symbols of crime ; 
and himself proscribed once more, alone of his colleagues, but 
in common with his partj’, his family and friends. It is natural, 
from such a situation, to draw reflexions of a melancholy cast. 
Yet a patriot in adverse circumstaaces, is not to be pitied like 
-an ordinary sufferer. His misfortunes are his country’s, not 
his own; and he feels the calmness of martyrdom, if not its ex¬ 
ultation, when, in fighting for the good cause, he has reached 
what the vulgar regard as the pitch of despair. He can look 
back upon the past triumphs in which he shared, and the con¬ 
tests ill which he was honestly defeated, to relieve his present 
anguish ; and even if the future should afford him no gleam of 
hope, he can submit cheerfully, because he feels that his own 
duty has been faitlil’iilly done. If a frame, wasted before its time 
in the service of mankind, or the somewhat slower progress of 
natural decaj', have brought him within view of tlie period to 
which all things hasten, he looks forward to the enjoyment of a 
repose which he had never tasted ; and, gazing at length upon 
prospects whore disappointnient can no longer cast a shade, he 
feels satisfied that his misfortunes have benefited the cause he 
servc^l. The cold-hearted and worldly-minded may mock his en¬ 
thusiasm } tile slave of a base and unprincipled despotism may 
affect to deride what he has long since learnt to di'ead from the 
bottom of his soul j but let him beware how he disbelieves the 
existence of such a spirif, or reckons upon its extinction with the 
victims whomjie has destroyed j for the fire may again burst from 
their ashes, and devour him with all the idols of his worship. 

It is impossible to reflect on the conduct of many leading per¬ 
sons in these times, and the language familiarly held by their 
creatures, without serious alarm tor the liberties of*mankind.^ 
Were their talents at all proportioned to thgr‘power and their 
numbers, we might indeed be dismayed. A proneness to re-, 
ccivc the yoke; an aversion to every thing like manly resistancej, 
a greedine.ss after displays of force and power; a delight in the. 
topics and expressions of arbitrary sway, seem to recal the ver^ 
w'orst periods in the history of the country, when the people, iiv 
(heir ;^cal to be enslaved, outran the measures, and almost kep^, 
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pace with the wishes of the Court. Under the hollow pretext of 
tliscussin/T what may be good for France, we have of late been 
listenine to doctrines utterly subversive of the foifndations upon 
which English liberty is built. The sacred doctrine of resistance, 
the corner-stone of the Constitution, has been covertly attack¬ 
ed ; and we are already become familiar with a more open and 
audacious promulgation of the principle, that the crown is for 
the benefit of him who wears it. Nay, proofs are not wanting 
that the accidental circumstances of the Catholic question have 
alone prevented our cars from being assailed by a defence of the 
religious persecution under which our Protestant brethren in 
some parts of Europe, are at this moment suffering; * while every 
manifestation of arbitrary principles into which an inexperienced 
and misguided sovereign hasJieen betrayed, has been palliated and 
almost applauded by the pensioners, the placemen, and the place- 
hunters of the English press. We own, that it is diJficuli to see 
these things without anxiety, lest they prove the forerunners of 
evil times. Many persons, indeed, can descry no danger to li¬ 
berty in those inroads, trifling perhaps in themselves, which all 
history shows, to be speedily fatal if not immediately resisted. 
Nay, we verily believe, that were the Crown disposed to levy a 
sum of money without the authority of Parliament, or to keep 
together the array, without a Mutiny bill, numbers of your calm, 
rational people, who despise enthusiasm, and laugh at all dan¬ 
ger to the Constitution, would think it signified very little, so the 
sum was only a small one, and the Mutiny bill were to expire 
but for , a week or two ; and would treat him as a zealot who 
should say, that our freedom was in danger, while trial by jury, 
and the liberty of the press, still remained. In short, unless the 
whole fabric could be destroyed at once, these men of coo]^ sense 

* We are prevented from entering at large upon the interesting 
subject of the Protestant persecutions which have lately disgraced 
the (Constituted authorities in France, by the extreme difficulty of 
separating the religious from the politick parts df the disputes in 
that distracted country, and our fears of giving a false impression 
upon so delicate a question. From the facts which have come 
our knowledge, we are enabled to say, that such acts have been com¬ 
mitted, though chiefly under the colour of what is termed the reac¬ 
tion upon political grounds. The extent of these outrages we have 
uo means of ascertaining ; but they well deserve to fix tfie attention 
of the people of this country. Some interesting particulars will be 
found upon this subject, in a tract entitled * Statements of the Per.se- 
* cuiion of the Protestants,* hij the Reverend J. Cobbin, published by- 
Ogles & Co. London. The author shows himself to be a warm friend 
of religion and civil liberty. 
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see no real danger to the Constitution. With such an .army, 
however, and such a revenue as the Crown possC'Sho^, tlje turn¬ 
ing of a sti'awis important to the l)alancc ; and iluw who preach 
the slavish doctrines just now cited, are indeed the heralds—we 
know them to be the well paid heralds—of a despotism by which 
every man who dares not resist it, deserves to be criishc<l. It 
cannot be too often repeated to the people of this country, that 
their very worst enemies are fljo&e who affect never to see any 
real danger to liberty;—hold up to ridicule all its best friends 
as senseless alarmists, crying out witliouta reason j—and at each 
blow that is given to the undoubted rights of the Nation, arc 
ready to exclaim how slight it is, and how much is left unin¬ 
jured. f 


Akt. IX. l^avch into the Ionian Islesj Albania^ Thessahf and 
Macedonia^ during the Yean 1812 and 1818. By lijSNKV 
lIoix.vND, M. 1). F. 11. S. &c. Longman, Hurst, llces, & 
C o. London, 1815. 

I r is but a few years since Mr Gibbon could say with truth, 
that the country which is the principal theatre of these tra¬ 
vels was .as little known to the civilized world as the w’iJds of 
North America. There is, however, no longer the same room 
for this reproach. The new situation in which Europe has 
been placed during the last 20 years, if it has obstructed the 
intercourse of nations in many respects, has certainly promot¬ 
ed it in others. 'I'hc French expedition to Egypt, carried into 
ihc I’-ast a mnnher of learned and scientific travellers, who, but 
lor that singular attempt, would probably never have gone be- 
vond the borders of their own country: And the first of those 
who have lately vis'ted Albania, was a member of the learned 
Body which proposed to plant the sciences of Europe on the 
i)anks of thc^Nile. The attempt of Napoleon to shut all the 
ports of Europe against the trade of England, forcctl merchan¬ 
dize into new channels; and while the manufiictures of that 
country, and the produce oV her colonies, found their way 


f The extraordinary measure of delaying the assembling of Par¬ 
liament, until some months after the most important Peace ever cod- ' 
eluded by this country has been signed, ratified, and in part carri.ed 
into execution, merits particular attention ; especially considering 
the lime chosen for such a departure from the practice of the Consti¬ 
tution. To ask a parliamentary sanction of the treaty, after this in¬ 
terval, 16 a mere mockery. 
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from Salonica to A icniia, across the wildest part of the Turkish 
empire, the people became accustomed to the sigiit of strangers, 
and the cliieftains felt it tlicir interest to protect them. Tlie 
English traveller also, excluded from France and, Italy, to satihCy 
his cm io‘'ity or his restlessness, was forced into the more dis¬ 
tant regions of Egypt, Ssyria and CJreece. Since Pouqueville, 
the French physician just refen ed to, three English travellers 
have, in succession, visited Albania, and have given some ac¬ 
count of its geography and its inhabitants. Hobliouse, in 1809 
and 1810, travelled over a great p.art of that country, and has 
recorded what appeared to him most worthy of notice. Major 
Leake, after passing much lime in Greece, has published 
searches^ which however are almost entirely confined to the sub¬ 
ject of language, the dialects of the Romaic, and their affinity 
to the antient Greek. Room was still left for Dr Holland’s in¬ 
quiries, which are the more valuable that he appears to have 
littended particularly to the jihysical geography and mineralogy 
of the country, and that lie had an opportunity of crossing over 
the great central chain of Find us as he passed from Albania 
into Thessaly, and afierwartls of penetrating farther into the 
northern parts of the former tract tlian any European traveller 
tad dpne before him. 

It ^lay assist our readers in forming a distinct notion of the 
principal scene of these travels, to consider that the great pro¬ 
montory, of which Greece makes a part, is traversed longitu¬ 
dinally by a chain of mountains descending from flie north, 
which, between the parallels of 40° and 39° north, attain their 
highest elevation, and had anciently the name of Pindus, sepa¬ 
rating Epire on the west, from Thessaly on the east. Farther 
to tlie south, the same chain, lowering its elevation, fiirms the 
celebrated heights of Oeta, Parnassus, Helicon, and Cytheron ; 
after which, in the plains of Attica, it descends to the level of the 
sea. The length of this chain does not much exceed 200 geogra¬ 
phical miles j its direction is north-west and sojith-east, nearly 
bisecting the peninsula traversed by it, which is about 120 geo¬ 
graphical miles in breadth, having the Ionian sea on the west, 
and the Archipelago or Gufph of Salonica on the east. At 
the south end, where the promontory just described greatly con¬ 
tracts its breadth, it is joined by the isthmus of Corinth to the 
Peloponnesus or Morea on the west side; .and to Euboea or Ne- 
gropont by a still narrower neck on the east. Taken altogether, 
^ese. may be considered as one great promontory, which main¬ 
tains everywhere a breadth nearly uniform, but increasing some¬ 
what at its southern extremity, where a very irregular and deep¬ 
ly indented outline either maiks the depredations pf the sea, or 
tlie encroachments of the land. 
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Greece, however, the country which has been tlie parent of 
so many great men, and the theatre of so many great events, 
<lid not occupy the whole even of this limited territory. On 
the western side of tlie longitudinal chain was Epirus, of which 
the inhabitants were Greeks; but beyond them, and farther to 
the north, were tlie Illyrians, an uncivilized race, on whom the 
Greeks bestowed the name of barbarians, with more justice than 
always accompanied their use of that appellation. The j^resont 
Albania comprehends a great part both of Epirus and lllyricum. 
It is a name, however, not applied to any part of this tract by 
the w'riters of anli(][uity, earlier than the days of Ptolemy, in 
whose geography the names of Albani and Albanopolis are inca- 
tioned'for the first time. Albanopolis is there laid down about 
48 geographical miles north-east of Dyrachium, and near the 
source of a river which is represented as running into the sea, 
on the south side of that promontory. The course of this river 
in the modern maps, is different from that in Ptoleniy’s, and 
would place Albanopolis east from Dyrachium (Durazzo) in¬ 
clining a little to the south. The Albani arc represented in the 
map of the same geographer as inhabiting a territory of small 
extent between the river just mentioned, and anotiier farther to 
the south, which it is not difficult to identify with ODe traced in 
the modern maps of that region. The antient Albani, there¬ 
fore, inhabited but a small tract near the northern extremity of 
what is now occupied by the jicople of the same name. Thus, 
we arc left entirely in the dark as to the extension of the name 
of Albania from a small district to a great country; and we 
are equally without information concerning the origin of the 
people who now* inhabit it. The writers just named, nave taken 
some pains to remove this obscurity, and to trace out tlie his¬ 
tory of the Albanians. Their researches have not been very 
successful: And indeed, for what purpose should we inquire jnto 
the history of barbafous tribes, ruled, at least in the times near¬ 
est the present, by the iron rod of despotism, and. subject to 
the continual vicissitudes of servitude and insurrection ? If 
those tribes, htiweyer, have^iroduced in Scanderbeg a hero who 
may rank with Pyrrhus, the glory of the same country in better 
times, it must be c6nfesscd that they have one strong claim to 
our altention. 

'riie present condition of Albania also merits attention, as it 
exhibits the phenomena of incipient civilization, and of light 
breaking in from the west on the darkness, so profound and ej#. 
tensive, which has long overwhelmed the east. On this subject,^ 
Dr Holland affords some very important information. He ap-‘ 
pears himself as a candid and eniightened observer, free from 
prcjuiiicc, and having the infoiniatiGii necessary to enable him 
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to (lesri’Ihe hotli the natural anil the moral phenomena of the 
countries which he has visited. lie is the same person of whom 
sonie'^^eais o^o we had occasion to speak with much praise, on 
account of ilic historical detail concerning Iceland, w'hich he 
tirevv up when he returned from the visit which,.along with Sni 
CIkouok Ma('KenziI'', he made to that island. We are happy 
to meet with hinj now in a niore genial climate, and shall en¬ 
deavour to follow him through Albania and Thessaly. He 
has pa'd much attention to the geography of these countries; 
and his own skill has been assisted, as he tolls us, by that of 
Sir William Gell, to whom the geographer and the antiquary 
are already under so many obligations. The map accordingly, 
which he has given ns, though on a small scale, seems infinitely 
more correct in its physical characters, particularly in the rela¬ 
tion of the chains of mountains to the courses of the rivers, than 
those of the other travellers we have mentioned. The maps of 
Pou2UEville and Hobhouse, though in some respects con¬ 
structed with considerable caie, are loose and vague as to the 
position of the mountains, and convey no idea at all of the di¬ 
rection, tlie breadth, or the elevation of the chains wdiich they 
form. The map of Greece, in the 'fravcls of the younger AnA- 
ciiAKSis, is as defective as the rest, though it probably possess¬ 
es considerable correctness as to the outline and tlie figure of the 
shores. There is, it must be admitted, a great deal of merit in 
having excelled in the description of a country where the phy¬ 
sical geogra[)hy is of so much importance. 

The chief city of Albania is loatinina, situated on the west 
side of a lake, in a high plain, about SO miles from the sea, and 
elevated above it about 1000 or 1200 feet: the length of the lake 
is about six miles, and its breadth hardly two, its channel being 
narrowed by a projecting point, on which stands the citadel or 
fortress of loannina, with a small island opposite to it. The 
area of the fortress, which forms a small town in itself, is cut off' 
from the city by a lofty stone wall, and a broad moat filled with 
water from the lake. The extent of the city, as it stretches 
backwards from the fortress, and on jach side, isiuore consider¬ 
able than the same number of inhabitants would occupy in the 
towns of other European countries. Besides the vacant spaces 
of the mosques and burying grounds, ail tlie better houses, both 
of Turks and Greeks, have areas attached to them, in which 
there generally grow a few trees, producing that intermixture of 
'lluildiiigs and wood wiiich is always beheld with so much in¬ 
terest. 

‘ The central part of the city, occupied in great part by the 
streets forming the Bazars, is the only one where much continuity is 
preserved; and here the houses are in general much lower and 
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smaller than elsewhere. The breadth of the town, which nowhere 
exceeds mJleS, is defined hy a range of low eminences, running 
parallel to the shore of the lake, and affording, from their summit, 
one of the most striking views of the city, the lake, and the distant 
heights of the Pindus chain. The, interior aspect of loannina, ex¬ 
cept where there is some opening to the landscape that surrounds*it, 

. is gloomy, and without splendour. Few of the streets preserve a 
^ uniform line; those inhabited by the lowest classes are mostly wretch¬ 
ed mud-built cottages, and are chiefly in the outskirts of the city. 
The middle ranks dwell in a better description of buildings, the up¬ 
per part of which is constructed of wood, with a small open gal¬ 
lery under the projecting roof. The higher classes, both of Greeks 
and Turks, have in general very large houses, often forming two or 
three sides of the areas attached to them, with wide galleries which 
go along the whole front of the building. * 

The nlimber of inhabitants of this metropolis does not seem 
to Dll Holland to exceed 30,000; though there is considerable^ 
uncertainty, accounts varying, as he says, from 25 to 40, or 
even .50,000. This population is composed of GreekS} Turks, 
Albanians, and Jews; the Greeks probably the most numerous, 
and certainly the most respectable. They are the oldest inhabi¬ 
tants of the city; many of their families having been establish- 
t“(l there for several centuries. 

The Albanian residents in loannina are among the lower class 
of the people} those in military service are chiefly‘quartered 
upon the Greek families, and are a severe burden. A Greek mer- 
ohant is often required, all at once, to provide Jodgi^ for 40 or 
/j() men, of an irregular and undisciplined soldiery. The absence 
t)f the Vizier from his capital, is of course a sort of jubilee to < 
the principal inhabitants. Very few of the natives of other Kg- 
ropcan countries are to be found at loannina. Mr FoHRE{n‘i,, 
the Dngli.sh resident, was absent at the time when they first vi¬ 
sited the city. M. Pouqueville, the French resident, under 
the title of Consul-General for Albania, had passed seven years 
here, somewhat comforted by the presence of his brother, wl^n 
had the office of'‘Consul at the sea^port of Previsa. . 

‘ Our acquaintance with this gentleman was the source mHyuch 
satisfaction to us daring, our stay here. We found him extremely 
intelligent and well informed, and were Indebted to him for a degree 
of attention, which the nature'of his situation, under a government 
hostile to ours, did not entitle us to expect. ’ * 

The police of loannina is extremely good j the vigilance of 
the Pasha extends to every corner of the city j and patroles of*.. 
Albanian soldiers pass the night in the streets, to ensure tran« " 
quillity. No one is allowed to walk in the streets, after dark, 
without a lamp or torch. The bazars are regularly closed at a 
certain liour of the evening, and are delivered over to the care 
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of some lar^e and fierce dogs, who are the nightly guards of the 
place. 

The climate of loannina is much influenced by its situation, 
and its vicinity to the mountains. Its height, as already stated, 
was inferred from barometrical observation to be between 1000 
and 1200 feet. Though in the latitude of 39® 30', its average 
temperature for the winter does not appear to be greater than 
that of tlje western parts of England. They arrived at loannina 
in the beginning of November j and all the higher ridges of Pin- 
dus were covered with snow. The weather was fine, but cold ; 
and the thermometer, at 8 in the morning, varied from to 
44°. Several rainy days succeeded, with occasional thunder; 
and much snow 1‘cll on Pindus, and even on tlic mountaim; 
nearer to the lake. Before day-break on the 9th, there was 
a thunder storm, very violent and of long continuance j and 
the reverberation from the mountains round the city wah be¬ 
yond mt’asure grand and impressive. This w.as succeeded by 
weather perfectly serene. At 8 in the morning on the 
the thermometer was at 40°. At the same hour next 'hiy, it was 
33°; apd a good deal of ice had been formed in ilie night. On 
the 14th, there were two slight shocks of an e.arLhquake, fol¬ 
lowed by heavy clouds and rain on the succeeding day. In the 
months of January and February, the cold was very severe, the 
winds being north and north-east. The snow lay on the plain 
to a great depth ; and for ten days the lake was so firmly fro/cn 
over, that the people crossed it everywliere on the icc. fl is io 
be remarked, that this lake is nowhere of any considerable viepth. 
Earthquakes are frequent here, wdiicli might perhaps be couiec- 
tured n'om the vicinity to the Ionian Isles, where they so ofti'u 
occur. These earthmiakes are said to be generally followed by 
rain. The winds at loannina are often extremely violent. The 
common temperature of springs in the country is or 58°. 

It has been already mentioned, that the depth of the lake is 
inconsiderable. At the northern end, the waters issue through 
alow marshy ground, and afterwards pass underneath the great 
ridge of Metzukei to another small lake about siit miles distant. 
This is the principal issue of the waters ii*om the lake of loan¬ 
nina. The strata are all calcareous; a circumstance which is 
known to be highly favourable to such subterraneous communi¬ 
cations. 

All Pasha, the ruler of Albania, has rendered liimself almost 
independent of the Porte, and has united, under his own go¬ 
vernment, many of the smaller districts that were formerly sub¬ 
ject to separate Pashas. lie was left by his father, at the age 
of about fifteen, to the care of his mother, by birth an Alba¬ 
nian, and a woman of Uic mobt undaunted resolution. After a 
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hmfr conflict with the neighbouring chieftains, he acquired pos- 
hcsfion of the great district over which he now rules. It may 
be said, that the territory subject to his dominion is defined, 
at its northern extiemlty, by a line drawn from about Da- 
la/zo eastward to the head of the Gulf of Silonica. The line 
«;f the coast, oxtemling southward from Durazzo along the shores 
<>f the Adriatic, and al'fei aMi ir, of the Gulf of Corinth, form the 
; western and southcni beiiruir.rits of jtis dominions, while the 
ft'/t-iUrn is lo'r.ied bv cf the Archipelago, as far as a 

i’oediVH'D l:o:n 'i iict v';)\Le lo ;he Gulf of Corinth. This 
?. ee?ord‘n<' t'-) 1. ■ divisions of antiquity, com- 

'h no'-' tfr v hoic' I ih,j .-euthem part of Illyricum, 

■> 'i\ii ol V. 'd,'*ni tii*. whole of 'I’licssaly, &c. The 

.o'<v!'of 'll-, '.. wf'v ,r, i.' not equally absolute throughout this 

I i!. i- desj){)tic in an unlimited sense; in 

[ ,i\. -oarh C istern part of his territory, his power 
unevi, .10" i.xae subject to thccontroul of Constan* 

- • , . 'l h'i-aim-.ell a person of consitlerable talents ; of much 

ifa' i-ii.iaty infjrmation of a Turkish ruler, and 
i ;- 'i (M- ,a ahuui the politics of Europe than is usual 

.;h liN eoii.'iii vmcTt lie maintains at Constantinople a numr 

r oi GreAis as well as Turks, who support his influ* 

■i in ;h.' Divan, and f-rivaiii the progress of his political 
U- -idt-nt;- fi\-iti England, I'Vance and Russia are esta- 
’ •' ! it Ids oAii ceurt; and he is engaged in a regular corre- 

,, e njiii lln.-e and other powers of Europe and Africa. 

ii.lea niaLi m is generallv exact, and obtained with 
I; ju-inifiti.ndi', licit liMnniua often becomes the channel 
i-r . .Ml h belli Cuii Mutinople and the Ionian Isles are in- 
v v.;ev c . v,-■Hire of Europe. With informatipn 

.0(1 ..<• li‘t\c said, much above the level of Turkisli 

.'U..inniv> I. tie i'as ail the ferocity and savage revenge which be- 


hiijl: Lo i-ls OA tin!ifin. 

J lis atieMinn t : the English, with whom he conceived it his 
interest lo hr on good lei ms, and lus desire of consulting an 
English phystcimi, made him receive Dr Holland with great 
kindness. At thei' first interview, he i xpre-.sed a wish tq 
have the Doctor’s cpinion about his compi imta. These com- 
jilaints were not of a very acute or urgent nature: The Dpe^* 
tor does not inform us more pahiculaily of their nature; but 
whatever they were, his prescriptions seem to have given sRt 
lisfaction, as the Visier parted with him unwillingly, and would 
have gladly detained him in his dominions. It was not, indeed^ 
without a promise of returning that he could obtain leave to 
prosecute his journey into Thessalv, and other parts of.Grff|^« 

% or. x.:vv. NO. SO- O g 
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In an account of any place in European Turkey, the situa¬ 
tion of the Gn'cks is one of the objects of (rreatest interest. 
The trade of loaniiina, which is very considerable, is chiefly 
carried on by tl)c Greek inhabitants. Indeed, the greater part 
of the foreign trade of Turkey is can red on by Greek houses, 
which liave residents at home, and branches in various cities of 
Europe. Dn Holland was intimate with a Greek family a£ 
loanninaj where, of four brothe rs, one was <-ottlcd in that eit}’, 
another at Moscow, a third at Constantinople, anrl the fourth 
in some part of Germany, all connected with one another. 
Most of the Greek merchants have travelled much in Eni’opo, 
are instructed in the manners ni’ diflerent nations, and speak 
several languages. Tlie port ^'f IVieste has generally been a 
great channel of this trade; and many houses established there 
have a relation with others in Vienna, Leipsie, Sic- A Large 
amount of Greek property was lodged in the bank at Moscow, 
including the funds of several public institutions. ‘ W'c were,' 
Says Dr Holland, ‘ in loanninn at the time that the news of 

* the burning of Moscow arrived, and could judge t'f the great 

* sensation which that event excited an»ongthern.' I'lie Greek? 
of loannina are celebrated among their countrymen f.)r their li¬ 
terature, and are un(|uestionably entitled to the reputation they 
have obtained at the present time. Nearly two-thirds of the mo¬ 
dern Greek publications arc tram^latlons of European works. 
Such translations arc often both suggested and executed abrf)a(l; 
and the presses at Venice, Vienna, Leipsie, Moscow and Paris 
are all made to contribute to this pin pose. 

There are two academies in the city, at which the greater 
part of the young Greeks are instructed. The gyinna'inm of 
Athanasius Psaiida, ranks as the first of these, and has ac¬ 
quired reputation from the cliarocter of the master, who is 
considered as one of the chiefs f)f the literature of modern 
Greece. He has travelled much—is a master of many lan- 

f uages—a good classical scholar—an acute critic—and a poet; 

esides being versed in various parts of the science of Europe. 
His only avowed work, is one, entitled J-IappinesSf 'or 
the basis of all religious worsliip^ in which a general tone of 
sceptical opinion is prevalent. He instructs his pupils not 
only in Languages but in History, Geography, and various 
branches of Philosophy. The other academy at loriimina is 
calculated for a younger class of scholars. 1 ne father of Va- 
lano, the present head, is the author of one or two matlie- 
matical works, well esteemed in that country. The school is 
supported in great part by the noble benefactions of the Zosi* 
mades, ‘oijie of the greatest and most wealthy of the modern 
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Greek families. Two of the brothers are resident in Italy, a 
third ill Russia. It is said that the sums they annually trans¬ 
mit to loannina, in the form of books, of funds for the school, 
end of other literary benefactions, do not fall short of 20,000 
piastres. Various books have been published and circulated 
lor the use of the (rreeks, at the expense of this benevolent 
niid enli^hlened family. Among these, is an important work, 
railed the Hellenic Library, of which several volumes have been 
already puldished at Paris, containing the works of Isocrates, 
J*iutarch, A'ilian, &c. 

Dr Holland having agreed to revisit loannina, began to 
prepare for a journey into The^s:lIy. and for crossing the chain of 
Pindu-', before the snows of the winter should render the route 
impassable. The son of Ali Pasha, viz. Vili Pasha, was the go¬ 
vernor of Thc'^saly, and resided at Larissa ; and he now, at the 
reijue&t of his father, was also to become a patient of an English 
physician. Dr Hoi, land, and a friend who accompanied him, 
received from Ali Pasha an oflici d mandate, to serve as their 
passport through the country, and by -which they were recom- 
jiienilod to the protection of the Waiwods, Agas, and other ma¬ 
gistrates of every districi through which they should pass. In 
crossing the area of the Seragho in the morning of their depar¬ 
ture, they saw the head of a man suspended upon a pole, three 
»>r tour teet above the ground, the blood siiJl dropping from 
the neck. The execution must have taken place but a lew mi¬ 
nutes before; but they did not think it prudent to inquire into 
the circumstances. The sight appeared, indeed, wholly indiffer¬ 
ent to the rude assemblage of soldiers who were walking about, 
and were tl aditicss well accustomed to such spectacles. 

They had a Tartar given them to attend them in their journey. 
These mim perform the offices of public couriers nil over Turkey, 
and are remarkable for their power ol’ enduriug fatigue, and of 
iravtlliug on horseback with great rapidity. It is said that one 
of I hem rode froniTripolilza in the Morca to Constantinople, and 
hack again, in little more than 12 days, though the distance is 
miles. /. 

'Phey had several summits to ascend before they reached the 
centra) chain of Pindus. One of these, Moi/oukel, is describ¬ 
ed as remarkable lor the magnificence of the view which it af¬ 
fords. 

* On the one side are the deep bason and lake of loannina, with 
the surrounding plain and mountains ; the palaces and minarets of 
the city still distinctly -seen overhanging the waters of the lake; ow 
the other side the profound valley of Aracthus, which separates Met- 
r.oukt'l oil the east IVoni the central heights of Pindus : both for sin- 
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gularity and grandeur, I know scarcely any view which is conipara* 
ble to the one from this spot. ’ 

Oil descending from this lieight and cross'ing the intermediate 
valley, they began tile ascent of Pindus, the successive ridges 
and elevations of whirdi conduct the traveller to a height that is 
here estimated at 7000 feet. 

They stopped at a Khan, a little below the summit, where they 
were lo pass the night. 

* The evening was cold and stormy, and the place as we approach¬ 
ed it, had an aspect of wildness and desolation It was a e juare of 
low buildings rudely constructed, with a gateway in front, surmount¬ 
ed by a sort of open turret. The apartments for the accon.modation 
of travellers are w’retched places, with naked walls, no windows, and 
not a single article of furniture, except straw matresses. Bread, 
goat’s milk, cheese and wine, were the only provisions we could ob¬ 
tain here; and we found that onr Toannina friends had judged kind¬ 
ly in furnishing us with a small store for our journey. The water at 
this place, however, is reputed of very excellent quality; and it is 
said that the Visier is frequently supplied'with it from a fountain, 
w'hich has been erected in a hollow of the mountain, near to the 
Khan. The Tartar Osmyn, and another Turk who had joined our 
party, slept in a room adjoining to us. Several other cavalcades of 
men and horses came to the Khan in the course of the evening; and 
the noise of rude song and boisterous merriment went through every 
part of the building.' 

From this point their journey lay to Metzovo, a town situat¬ 
ed among the heights of Pindus, about 21- miles distant from 
the Khan where they had passed the ni^ht. The inhabitants, 
who are chiefly Walkchians, arc respectable, and extensively 
engaged in commerce of the same kind as at loani/ina. Here 
they found a good deal of wood, which was a sort of novelty, 
and which added great beauty to the valleys which intersect the 
precipitous faces of the mountain. Metzovo k one ol’ the most 
interesting geographical positions in the south of Turkey. From 
that part of the chain of Pindus-, four large rivers take their 
rise. The river Arta, which runs into the gulph of that name 
in the Ionian sea, is the least considerable of the four. 'I'he 
Aspropotamo, the ancient Achelous rises at no great distance 
from the former river, and runs in a southerly direction through 
a mountainous tract which has been rarely visited by modern 
travellers. It continues its pi ogress between the antient Etolia 
and Acharnania, and enters the louian sea near the town of 
Messalongi, opposite to the small islands, the Echinades of anti- 
jauity, which Herodotus .says were formed by the river itself. 
The third river is the Salympria, or ancient Peneus, which, 
the cast side of Pindus, descends into the plains of Thc^- 

‘It 
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saly, and makes its way into the Archipelago, through the deep 
defiles of Tempo. 'J'he Viosa is the fourth stream, the Aios of 
anlicjuity ; a large river, wliich, running in a north-west direc¬ 
tion (in the text crrcneiTiisiy called north-east), falls into the A- 
<lriatic near Polina, the ancient Apolloiiia. 

The ridge between the plains of loannina and the valley of 
Aspropotamo, exhibits, where the road cro<;ses it, a series of 
^ beds or layers ol calcareoiK shale, regularly disposed, and, in 
some places, with vory j/reat inclination. 

‘ 'T Jiid not observe in the shale any marine organic remains. The 
same foimation is seen along the banks of the river Arta, on the way 
to Metz<Vo, often with a very contorted stratification i and inter¬ 
rupted, a|t intervals, by rocks of limestone, which come down in 
abrupt clings to the channel of the stream. This limestone probably 
forms the basis of all tire country to the west of the river Arta, and 
is also the material of the lower part of Pindus on its eastern side. 
The bed of the river, however, and the channels of the streams which 
join it from the east, contain fragments which prove that the central 
parts of Pindus are composed of primitive formations. I observ¬ 
ed fragments of liennite, porphyry, and serpentine; a few of mica 
slate, and others of a conglomerated rock, chiefiy composed of pri¬ 
mitive fragments. I did not see any granite, but a very great ab¬ 
undance of fragments of jasper, green, red, yellow, &c. The ge¬ 
neral aspect of the mountains had much of the character belonging 
to a country of primitive slate, but I had no direct evidence of this, 
the lower part of their declivities being covered with limestone rocks 
or shale.- 

‘ The uppermost ridge of Pindus, where we traversed it, appear¬ 
ed to be composed entirely of serpentine, which immediately attracts 
the attention of the traveller by its peculiar appearance. I first ob- 
erved this rock on quitting the valley of the stream, which we fol- 
lowred in the first part of our ascent from Metzovo. Near the sum¬ 
mit, where the vegetation became very scanty, its glassy surface re¬ 
jected the light of the sun, so as to produce a remarkable, and even 
brilliant effect. There was nO appearance of stratification, the rock 
showing itself in rude, amorphous peaks and masses. This serpen¬ 
tine is perfectly distinct in its characters. It is of a blackish green 
colour, pretty Uniform throughout the substance of the stone, and 
mixed with very little red. The lustre is resinous; internally dull, 
externally glistening. Of the extent of this serpentine formation I 
am unable to speak ; but from the external character of the moun¬ 
tains, and the fragments I found in ihe valley of the river Arta, I 
conceive it likely that it occupies various points in the summit of the 
chain, probably reposing in these unconformable masses upon some 
of the primitive slate rocks.' 

After enjoying for some time the magnificent view from the, 
f 'Mnmit of J’indus towards t|hc valley of the Pencils, which l|e# 
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at its feet, they began the <1csccnt, which was more gradual than 
on tlic western side, and with more frees, such as pines, bciches, 
and planes. Jt gives a great idea of the trade carried on acrf.ss 
these mountains, tliat (he author mentions fre(|iiently meeting 
with large eavaicadeo of horses, atlendeti by Tartars <!nd Alba- 
nian.^, and loaded with gr;>in, cotton, and coarse cloths, whieli 
the} veie carrying from riiessaJ}. In one day they met with 
nt>! h"-' than 4-Ot) of these. 

When they reached the valley of the S dympria, or 
they found it highly interesting. It aboiin letl in vvo<,iV, miuli 
of which was the plane tree, extremely luxuriant, and* now va¬ 
riegated by the richest tints of autumn. 'Flic eh.iii^iel of tlie 
river is occasionally confined by steep chfls, but inor<^ gcticially 
spread out in a wide bed, and often enclosing island'-, during 
the floods of winter, the breadth e.ften exceeds a (jiiarter of a 
mile; but at tlie time it was visited by our traveller, Uic sirLiuu 
did not occupy more than a tenth of the entire beil. 

They had now descended into the vale of Thessaly, and their 
attention was immediately attracted by (be exiraordin iry r uks 
of Meteora. Tliese rocks rise from the flat iurfaceof the val¬ 
ley, and consist of a group til'insulated masses, ciUies aiul pillar.'-, 
of great height, and so per|)endicular, that each of ihcir front-, 
looks like a vast wall formed rather (jyart than bv nature, 'i lio 

4/ ^ m/ 

deep and winding recesses lictweeu them are thickly wtmded ; 
and the foliage of the trees increases the efllct of the great p\- 
raniitls of naked rock which rise from the bosom of the wo-xk 

* When we approached this spot, the evening w'as far advanced, 
and the .etting sun still threw a gleam of light on the summits of 
these rocks, and showed the outline of several Cteek monasteries, 
in a situation entirely separated from the world below. For a mo* 
men*, the delusion might have extended to the moral character of 
these institutions, and the fancy might have framed to itself a purer 
form of religion, amidst this insulated magnificence of natuie, than 
when contaminated by the intercourse of the world. How com¬ 
pletely this is delusion, it requites but little knowledge of the present 
and past history of mr nastic worship sufficiently ig prove. ’ 

They restetl all night at ihe small town of Kaliibaca, immedi-' 
ately below the loftiest of these natural pyramid^. Ttic next 
morning was emplo^d in an excursion to the rocks and monas¬ 
teries themselves. The group of rocks la almost eiuirely iij.su- 
lated from the adjoining bills. Though the outline of tiie group 
^ irregular in form, yet, generally speaking, it may be called 
triangular; the length of each side (if which may be sometliing 
more than two miles. Tlie point immediately above Culabaca, 
^annot be less than 400 or 600 feet in height. On IJie side of 

town it rises to about two thirds of this height, by a jici i-cii- 
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dicular plane of rock, so uniform in surface that it seems as if 
artificially formed. On tlie opposite side, the base of the rock 
falls even within the perpendicular from the top, and tljcre is 
the same singular uniformity of surface. The pinnacle is clothed 
with l)ruf>hwood, but is pcrfeerly in^cessible on all sides. 

* The most striking part of the scenWy is to the north-west of this 
point, and within the area of the supposed triangle. We entered 
. there one of the deep valleys or recesses which lead to the interior 
«K.the group, and continued our progress through the forest of wood 
whiclTHJ^ccupios the space between the rocks. On each side of us 
were lotiy pinnacles of rock ; some entirely conical; others, single 
pillars, great height, and very small diameter ; others very nearly 
rlioinboidkl in form, and actually inclining over their .base; others, 
again, peVect squares or o!)longs (that is, we presume, quadrangu¬ 
lar and upright prisms), with perpendicular sides and level summits. 
Nor by the term ma'^ses are mere fragments of rock to be under¬ 
stood. It is the original mountain which is thus wonderfully cleft 
and divided; by what agency it may be difficult to.dtterinine ; but, 
pcrhajis, by the joint operation of some convulsion, and of that pro¬ 
gressive decay-which proceeds so perpetually and so extensively over 
the face of the globe. The height of these rocks is various; the 
greater number rise more than lOt) feet Iroia the level of the valle}', 
several exceed 200 or 1^00, and tliat already mentioned appears to 
exceed 100. ’ 

‘ I'he natural history of the Meteora rocks is as interesting to the 
mineralogist as their picturesque scenery to the paiulcr. They are 
composed entirely of a conglomerate, tlie included fragments of 
which are, for the most pait, of small si/.e, and appear to belong 
almost exclusively to tlsc class of j'liuniive rocks. On examination, 

1 found among tlje fragments granite, 'both with red and white fel¬ 
spar, gneiss, inio*a slate, chlorite shte, sienitc, greenstone, quartz, 
pebbles, &c. most of these stones showing the appearance of their 
having been water-worn, or otherwise subjected to attrition. The basis 
of the conglomerate seems to be merely the sgme fragments in a more 
comminuted state; the rock in its general mass, presenting to the 
eye u dark iron-grey sliude of colour. In some of the perpendicu¬ 
lar ciiiVs, the stratification of the conglomerate is very distinctly and 
tu'aiitifiilly sce>f’in their horizontal layers; the best specimen of 
w'liich stratification is probably th^t in the great precipice behind 
Kalabaca. ’ 

‘ Tlie sumrnit which I have already mentioned as the highest poipt 
of IV'leteoru, is apparently composed of some other material than the 
conglomerate. Examining its appearances as minutely as w'as pos¬ 
able, I was led to think it probable that it might be one of the Trap- 
rocks ; but tliis is obviously doubtful, from the circumstances under 
SI Inch the observation was made. ’ 

Ilei c wc iiiii-sL be pcrmilLed to observe, what indeed could hard'll 
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ly escape so skilful an observer as Dr Holland, that tbc stones 
anti frnijments, if tbeic are any at the bottom of the perpendicu¬ 
lar rock, must probably aflbrtl the means of verifying ilic above 
conjecture. If amon^ these are found any pieces of trap, they 
imist certainly have come kom the siinmnt of the pyramid. If 
none such are found, the ^istence of trap at the summit must 
at least be considered es extremely doubtful. On the extent of 
this conjijomerate, nothing certain can be concluded from Dp 
T^ oLLA^^D’s observations. That he did not meet with it..4ifav 
Avhero else in the vicinity, is not qiiifc conclusive against if^ great¬ 
er extent, as it may bo a wall of conglomerate, having nearly 
the same direction with the chain of Pindus, and scpanuting the 
primitive rocks of those mountains from the secondary forma¬ 
tions stretched out into the plains of Thessaly. As Dr Hol- 
LANTj’s route led him to cross this line nearly at right angles; he 
■was not likely to meet with it in any other part of his tour. 
However that be, the conglomerate itself is extremely singular, 
and highly deserving of attention. It calls to cur minf!, though 
the resemblance may be less striking than we imagine, the rock 
over which the water of Dyers in Inverness-shire jxmrs itself, 
when it forms the cataract of the same name, and descends into 
the lake of the Ness. Du Holland observes, that the conglo¬ 
merate of I^eteora is extremely liable to decay, but that, never¬ 
theless, it is difficult to conceive how, without the agency of 
earthquakes, it should have taken forms so singularly abrupt and 
precipitous. The horizontal and undisturbed position of the 
strata which he observed in those rocks, seems unfavourable td 
this supposition ; and lheir.exi>.tcncc in the form of,slendcr pil¬ 
lars, and overhanging rliomboids, makes it evident that earth¬ 
quakes have not acted on them, for a long time at least, with 
any considerable force. The particular constitution of the rock, 
and the general agency of decay, till the question is further ex¬ 
amined, must be regarded as the only causes to which we are 
entitled to have recourse. 

It is highly interesting in the history of these classical coun¬ 
tries, to find any confirmation of the description^ given of thcn\ 
by tlie writers of anti<iuity. Dr Hoi,land remarks, that there 
is not any absolute proof that the rocks of Meteora were known 
to the ancients by any peculiarities of form similar to the pre¬ 
sent; and it is indeed certain, that the progress of time must 
have made great changes in their appearance. There are, how¬ 
ever, some allusions to a character not altogether foreign from 
that which they at present possess. Homer, in the Second 
Book, after mentioning Trica, which is the modern Tricola, 
a town only twelve miles farther down tlie valley, joins with it in 
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the same line, Tihomc, wliich he calls Kx.«^iMtir(rat, that is, rn^- 
^t'd, or full ot clifls); an exf^ression veiy applicable lo the coun¬ 
try in its present state. Str.ibn also describes Ithomc as a place 
foitided by nature with rocks and precipices j and he mentions 
it as not far disiant liom 'riica. 

On the sunnnits of these iii'-ulatcd rocks, the sanctity or fana¬ 
ticism of the Greek monks had anciently placed twenty-four 
nioiiasierics, which, by tlicir ow-n decay, or that of the rocks on 
wi ich^lhey stood, arc now reduced to ten. Dr Hot, land, w'ilK 
his fricl' d, visited one of them, wbich was elcvtilcd more than 
180 feet above the plane. They were drawn up in a net, at the 
end of a' rope which was let down to them over a pulley. The 
view of tie country and the roclcs from the summit was exten¬ 
sive, and singular in the extreme. The monks received them 
with civility; .but their conversation did not impress them with 
any favourable idea of the advantages, either spiritual or tempo¬ 
ral, to be gained from dwelling m their lofty and insulated si¬ 
tuation. The plate which Da lIoLi.ANn has given, p. 239, 
conveys a very striking ide.a of these extraordinary habitations. 

The plain of Thessaly, into which they had now descended, 
is, in its physical geography, exliemely remarkable. It is not 
uncommon to meet with a valley or a plain, whether of great 
or of small extent, encompassed by mountains on all sides 
but one j but Thessaly is so encompassed on every side; and 
has for the issue of its waters but one narrow outlet, hardly 
wider than is sufneient to let the river pass through. On the 
west, the great chain of Pindus is the boundary of Thessaly, 
and separates it from Albania; on the north, a branch, running 
eastward till it meet the sea, cuts off the plain of Thessaly from 
the country of Macedonia. The ridge last mentioned, as it ap¬ 
proaches the coast turning to the south, and hhooting succeijsive- 
ly into the renowned summits of Olympus, Ossa, and Polion, ih- 
tcrposcs a mighty bariier between Thessaly and the Archipelago. 
On the south, the mountain chain of Othrys, joining to Pelion 
op the cast, and the ridges of Pindus on the west, completely en¬ 
compasses thc'-'country clraincd by the Peneus 7’liis last river, 
augTneiitcd by five others, w'hich traverse the same plain, finds 
a passage, namely, the celebrated defiles of Tempo, through 
which It pours its water into tl»e Archipelago, or the Gulph 
of Salonica. These defiles form therefore a great feature, not 
merely in the geography <<f Greece, but in the physical geo- 
grajihy of the earili, as phenomena of the same kind do but 
rarely occur. The ancients, tliotigh their attention to natural 
appearances was not much sharpened by ^cientific views, werei 
greatly struck with the peculiarity of the discharge, which na- 
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tiire liail thus pvovitled for the waters of the Peneus. Teinp«? 
hiis I'.een a favourite tfien»e v,Ifli the poets and historians, both 
of Greece and Itoniej and /Klian, in particular, has ^iven a 
full and elaborate de-cription of it, which is confirmed bj? mo¬ 
dern travellers in its principal features. No doubt seems to re¬ 
main, that the great valley of 'riiessaly was once the bottom of 
a lake; and this apjiears so natural a conclusion from the facts, 
that it was the general belief of antiquity. Our author has dcr 
scribed the appearauce of the defiles, and the impression wipcii 
they niade. < 

* The sun had already set before we reached the opening of 'fem- 
pe; and we saw, through die shades of the evening, the ^precipitous 
outline of chfFs and Intty eminences approaching eacli other, ami 
gradutally contracting the width of the valley. There is an extreme 
beauty in tlic scenery wliich is tlius intoiniediatt/ between the plains 
of Thessaly and the rocky dehles forming the interior of the pass. 
It is wild and irregular, and abounding in rocky cniinences, but 
without liarshnc'ss, from ‘the luxuriance of foliage and die softness 
of the valleys which inteivcne. The river pursues a tranquil course 
in the bottom of the valley, flowing under the shade of plane tiees, 
and here and there encircling some little islet covered with wood.’ 

On the south siue of ihe river, among the heights near the 
western extremity, is siiuatcd the town of Amplnlochin, where 
they passed the night. Tlic next da} was imtavouraLle for iho 
survey of the fi.ass; but it was necessai y to proeteil, 

* From the heights of Ampliilochia, we de.Ncended slowly into 
the valley, reaching the banks of die river where it enters the deep 
lavinc which conducts it towards the sea. Looking generally at the 
narrowness and abruptness of this mountain channel, the imaginatioLi 
instantly recurs to the tradition which mentions its being once cover¬ 
ed with water, for whicii some convulsion of nature had subsequently 
opened this narrow' passage. 'I'he term uih’y u&uaily applied to 'feni- 
jie, is vvliolJ} inapplicable. The real chaiacter of Tempo, though it 
perhaps he less beuutilul, yet pos.ses.ses more of magnificence ihau 
is implied in the epithet given to it. 'i'he features of nature aie 
often best described by comparison ; and to those who have visited 
bt ^’incent’b Rock,s, below Bristol, 1 cannot coiivo^ a bitter ioea of 
Tempe, than by saying that its scenery resembles, dioiigh on a 
much larger scale, tliat of the former place. The Peneus, iiulctd, 
as it flows through the valley, is not greatly w'ider than the Avon ; 
but the cliff's of fempe are much loltier, and more piecipitou.s. ’ 

* The length of this remarkable gulf is nearly five miles, tlic same 
as stated by antient writers ; its direction in all this distance varying 
but little from a straight line. Its bieaddi is varied by the piojec- 
lioh or rcce.'-sion of the cliffs; but there are placc.s in which the bed 
t»f the river occupies the whole space between the rocks, and win le 
die breadth from cliff to cliff cannot exceed 2G0 feet, and ^oi--.ib'y 
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may be still less. *' Throu^liont a great part of ihe extent of Tcnip<% 
tlic road is carried over and along the ridges of the cliiis, sonu'- 
tinies seeming to overiiang the riv<'r, and then receding, to slcL* a 
[)assiige across the ravines which descend from the mountains. * 

It was only Irorn conjeciure that Dti Holland could judge of 
ll»e hciglit of the rocks wbicli bound tliia )>ass on eitbor sttle. 
'J'hose on the north side, about the middle of the pass, he con¬ 
ceives to be the highest, "r'd t<» be front GOO to SOO feet above 
li'.ejevel ol the river. 'Hie rocks on e.'icli side of the vallty are 
(‘videnidv the same; a coar'-e nnitble ol’a bluish-grey coloiii', 
with vei is and poriitins of tiie rock, ni which the marble i& of a 
finer (jiial'ly. 

‘ The I'ront of the clifTs has a general appearance, to which tlm 
term shattoj-od may well be ap[ lied ; long rissures, both hori/onlid 
and |.ei pcndicular, traversing the ruck. In many fdaces large cave; 
are holinwed out in the rock ; and, tiiough it would he too much to 
aflirm, fiom the character of the cldfs, that there is proof of this de¬ 
file having been Ibrmed by a sudden and violent natural convulsion, 
yet the general appearance, as already reinaiked, might certainly 
W'arranl some belief in the traditionary record of this event, which 
we have from so many antient writers. Herodotus makes mention of 
the hi'lief comniori in Thessaly, that Neptune liad opened this pa .sage 
to carry off the waters; ami give.s it as his own opinion, that the se¬ 
paration of tlio mountains had been elfected by an eartlujuake. * 

Notw iibsliiruling our respect Ibr J)u noLLAND\ ofiinion, we 
caniioilielp thinking it more probable, that diis great opening is 
llie work of the Pcncn>> itself, 'riie nuihorily of the irnditiou 
must go for nothing; die operaiiim of an earthquake was natu¬ 
rally enougli suggested by the nppearauces, to men who look¬ 
ed only at llic (bject belore them; it was the most obvious 
way of explaining the piieiiomena; apd, from being an o- 
piniori, would readily pass into a traditionary fact, as has hap¬ 
pened in a thousand other instances. Indeed, if the convul¬ 
sion which drained the lake had ever happened, it must h.ivc 
been so long before the country w'as inhaoited, that no nieinoiy 
of it could exist. As to the reality of the great lake whicli 
once covered die plains of The.ssaly, we entertain no doubt 
whatever; but we must then ask of Hehodotus and Dii Holl¬ 
and, what the waters pf the lake did before the earthquake came 
to their assistance ^ As much water, it is evident, must always 
have run out of the lake as run. into it, otherwise it would have 
continued to increase. The waters, therefore,^ must have found . 
an issue at the lowest part of the great rampart of mountains, winch 

* .ddian states the least bieadth at a plethrum, not much more 
than loO fevt. 
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lias beon described as encompassing this extraordinary plain ; 
nnd tills was jirobnlily at the gorgo wliicb united the mountains 
Olympus anil Os,-.a to one another. The flowing of a great 
body of wafer over nigged and precipitous rock-;, and working 
on materials not of the hardest kind, would cut out a channel 
by degrees ; and the IVncus, after foaming for ages from rock to 
rock, and precipitating itself from one cascade to another, ha.s 
long since made a srnootl) passage, through vviiidi it pours it? 
deep and tranquil stream into the gulph of yaionica. 

'i'his might appear a lK^|d and iinreasonsble supposition, if 
we looked only to the defiles of Tempe. But when we con¬ 
sider that the.se defile.s, like the gate.s of the Mis.souri, are 
only an extreme case of a great class of appearances, for vvliich 
in their ordinary condition the interposition of an <^arlhqIlake 
7 S never once thought necessary, the matter will appear in 
n difi’erent light. Dr Holland compares the defiles through 
which the Penens flows, to those through which the Avon 
makes its way into the Severn; but we will venture to .say, 
that it never once entered into his mind to consider these 
last as the eflects of any natural convulsion. The lateral tor¬ 
rents from Olympus and Ossa, which appear both from antient 
and modern descriptions, to be precipitate and numerous, would 
be powerful auxiliaries to the Peneus, in executing the great 
work whicli Nature had thus assigned it. 

But we must not take leave of Thessaly, without noticing 
what relates to our author’s stay at Larissa, the capital of that 
country, and to his interview with Vr.Li Pasha. Larissa is a 
town, containing at present not more than 20,000 inhabitants 5 
the internal appearance of it is mean and irregular; and there 
is a general indication of wretchedness in the liouscs and their 
inhabitants, Ibe only striking feature, is the situation on the 
banks of the Salympria, which is here a broad and deep stream, 
and its banks covered with wood. 

Tlie Pasha had appointed the residence of the travellers in 
the house of the Archbishop Policarp, an Albanian by birth, 
and the only one of that people who, in modern times, has at¬ 
tained the metropolitan dignity. The archbishopric of Larissa 
is one of the most valuable in the Greek Cliurch; nine bislioprics 
are included under the diocese; and its gross revenue was stat¬ 
ed almut 1K)00/. pet' annum. 

The day after their arrival, they w'ere admitted to an audi¬ 
ence of the Pasha, whom they lound in the Seraglio, accompa¬ 
nied by a guard of Albanian soldiers. Having read the letter 
from Ills father, he expressed, in a courteous manner, his sa- 
tUfactioij at seeing the travellers at Larissa. He spoke of tb.'^ 
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pleasure he always had in meetin/j individuals of the Knirlish 
nation, whom he considered as his. friends ^ and mentioned the 
names of several who visited Tripolitza during his residence 
there as governor of the Morea. He afterwards conversed for 
some time on politics, and c hiefly on the campaign of the french 
in Russia, a subject which evidemly interested him much, as it 
had done his father, and the more from his having been pei's;)n- 
ally engaged against the Kns^ians on the Danube, little more 
thuK a year betbre. He then began to talk of his complaints ; 
observed with some chagrin that there had been a diflPorenco of 
opinion among his physicians concerning them, and recjuestcd 
of Dr Hoi LAND to take them under consideration.. He urged 
him to Cfmtiiiiie hi' stay at Larissa as long as possible, and of¬ 
fered the Use of his carriage to assist him in surveying the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the city, flis manner, throughout the wlmieol the 
interview, preserved the same tone of pivlitcness; he h;ul evi¬ 
dently formed it, in part at least, on the European model, which 
his situation had given him more opportunity of studying tliant 
is common among his countrymen. In liis smile ther# was scmic- 
thing of gracefulness, which strangely contrasted with tlm iuud 
and vehement laugh of Ah Pasha; and in all his movements, a 
species of refirienient wliich would be striking even though it did 
not so remarkably ddfer from the ordinary manner of a Turkish 
grandee. 

Though brought up amidst his father’s wars, and in the view 
of his despotic government, Vixi has acquired the reputation of 
humanity, and it was remarked that during his government of 
the Morea, the number of executions in that province was much 
smaller than at any preceding period. He is the only Turk who 
has ever shown any taste for antiquarian knowledge, or lor the 
models of art contained in the country around him. In one of 
his journeys from the Mc'rea to Thessaly, he actually turned a- 
side to vi'^it the ruins at Athens. He pitched his tents without 
the city, and desired that he might be considered as enas Mi-' 
iordos come to look at the curiosities of the place. He ascend¬ 
ed the Acropolis; surveyed ail that remains of antient Athens; 
conducted himself with much politeness; and when he had done,, 
quietly pursued his journey'. The like was never performed, we 
believe, by any of the Turkish nation; and is a strong proof 
that even the hard and Insensible character of that people is be^ 
ginning to feel the progress of improvement. 

In the evening of tlie same day, after they had dined with 
the Archbishop and two Greek physicians Velara and Lucas;.' 
tlie carriage of the Pasha, cUawu by six piebald liorses, drove 
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lip ; nm] a -^-ildior cinic to inform them, that the Vizier had sent 
ir in O'-mpliancc vviih hi? pronii^ie of the morning. 

‘ VV(? Kct ouf fliere^'ore, and were ronveyed over the Peneus to the 
jrvtiit plain which extends in that direction a? far as the foot of O- 
ivmpus. A Mnsulnian coachman sat on the box, and a Greek pos. 
tillion drove tiie fore horses. Wherever the ground admitted of it, 
we proceeded with great rapidity, the liorses being generally kept on 
a canter or gallop. Traversing thus the plains of ancient Tlles^aly, 
in the carriage of a Turkish Pash.a,—Olympus bel'ore us ; Ossa en 
the light hand, and the Peneus winding tlirough the plain, mifl ap- 
proac;hi>'g the defiles of Tenipe ; tlnn-e wa.- an iniprcssion u[)on the 
mind, from the character and combination of these object.s, wbicli 
inav more easily be conceived than defined. * 

it is not oiien 111 ( 100 ( 1 , that things winch bring together in one 
view, the ancient ami modern state of these cJassital regions, 
Im monizo so well with one another. 

Tile time of the iCnglish travellers was very agreeably passed 
in the hoii.se of the Archhisho'p, and in company with the Greek 
])!n'sicians and J.ucas. 

‘ 'fhe former of these, a native of Ininnina, discovered, in his 
conversation, a very superior and masculine understanding; all 
whose remarks bore a character of deep and habitiul thought, and 
of extensive knowledge, rendered more impressive by a cast of stoical 
and contemptuous humour, the offspring perhaps of natural vivacity 
snpnressed by situation, and of ambition disappointed by the ov..mts 
of life. Conversing on the character of the modern Greeks, they are 
a people, said he, with whom self-interest has the first place, religion 
the .second. Ke complained of the weakness and .submisslvencss of 
his countrymen, and of the neglect which they experienced from the 
civilized nations of Europe. He described the present political sen¬ 
timents of the Greeks as divided into three classes, all seeking a 
change of condition, but in different ways. The insular and com- 
inercial Greeks attached themselves to the idea of liberation thnuigh 
England ; a second party, in which he included many of the nr*n of 
learning and the continental merchants, looked to the power then 
existing in France as a more probable means of deliverance; while 
the lower classes, and those most attached to their national religion, 
were anxious to have the Russians for their deliverers. The discus- 
• sion of these opinions led to a long argument upon the comparative 
merits of the ancient Greeks, and the civilized nations of modern 
Eur<^pe; in the progress of which Vilara showed an accurate un¬ 
derstanding of the ancient authors, and a strong and enthusiastic 
feeling for the former glories of his country. Tfie occasional refer¬ 
ence from these topics to the present degradation of Greece, was 
made with a mixed tone of melancholy and satire; which illustrated 
the character of the man, and did not ill accord with the nature of 
the subject. * 
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‘ This learned Greek is well instructed, both in pbrslcal and me¬ 
taphysical science. He has the repute of being the first botanist in 
Greece ; and his knowledge of the pre^gress of chemistry, 1 found to 
extend to as late a period as the discovery of the metallic bases of 
the alkalis; on which subject, and on others connected with chemi¬ 
cal science, he put many questions, accompanied with very inge- 
rioiis remarks. It appeared, that he had thought much on the 
various topics in metaphysics and morals; and his conversation 
op those subjects had the same tone of satirical scepticism w'hich 
seenved the general feature of his ojunions- We spoke of the ques¬ 
tions ol Mideriahsm ,10(1 Sire'^sUif ; on both whieh points, after some 
remarks, whieh slnnvcd him intimate with the hi,story and merits of 
tliO'O controversies, he declared an afilrmative Oj)iiuoti. • Ills poeti¬ 
cal talent is not inferior to his attainments in literature and science; 
and though 1 know of jiiithing whieh he has hitherto published, the 
merit of some manuscri])! pieces of Romaic ])oetry has procured liina 
much reputation among his countrymen. I had an occasion of noticing 
his poetical f.icility, in giving him one or twt) passages of English 
poetry, through the medium of the Italian, which a very few mi¬ 
nutes sufficed to restore to us in Romaic ver'<e. ’ 

‘ In conversation on these important topics, the stoical humour 
of A’el.tr,a would sometimes pass into an air of loftiness and pride, 
which might better have suited the old times of Grecian liberty, than 
her days of modern degradation. As a part of this character, I ob¬ 
served in him a studied indilFereUce to the condition and progress of 
other countries ; and little expression of interest in the anecdotes 
which conversation suggested on these subjects. With the excep¬ 
tion of some questions on the state of medicine and chemistry in 
Elngland, he made few Inquiries, and seemed studiously to repress 
any movement of ciirii'sity. The same feeling, though in a less de¬ 
gree, I have observed in several other Greeks of literary char.icter; 
and I can only ascribe it to a certain mixture of pride and shame, 
with which they regaid the fortunes of their country.' 

Dr Hqlland makes an apology for entering into so much 
personal detail concerning this clistiiignished Greek ; but, in our 
upinion, he required none; the circumstances are abundantly 
interesting, Velara is a man worthy to represent the philoso¬ 
phers of ancient Greece; and a person, in whom the charac¬ 
ter of the modern Greeks is distinctly and strongly brought out. 
He recals a reflection which, to every one acquainted with the 
history of these countries, must have but too often occurred, 
that the dominion of fortune has seldom been more cruelly ex¬ 
ercised, than when it condemned to servitude and oppression the 
posterity of those men who instructed and civilized the world. 

From what has been said above, it appears, that it is to 
the West of Europe that the Greeks bok for deliverance from 
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oppression; and that they complain of the little regard they 
meet with Irotii that quarter, and of the feeble sympathy wliich 
their siifiering excites in the tialions which owe so much to 
their anceiitors. It is perhaps very natural, that men in their 
situation sliould sec the matter in this light; but, alas, they 
do not consider how few in^tances there arc in the history of 
the world, of war, though the favourite pastime of the huinan 
race, being ever undertaken for purposes completely generous 
and disinterested. It is ofien undertaken from the most frivo¬ 
lous and unworthy motives; from ambition, revenge, avarice, 
fanaticism, nay, even fear and prejudice of every kind ; but of 
a war made for a cause purely benevolent, for the relief of the 
oppressed, for the liberation of the prisoner, or the emancipation 
of the slave, wc fear that the annals of the human race can sup- 
j)ly no precedent. It is rare even to see a nation interfere, not 
by arms, but by its influence and authority, merely in the cause 
of humanity, and where its own interest is in no way concerned. 
The Komans, indeed, are said to have entered into a treaty with 
the Cnriliagiiiians, in which it was made an article, that the 
latter should abstain from offering human sacrifices to their 
gods; and Great Britain has abolished the trade in slaves, and 
has enacted, that the prosecution of such trade shall be punish¬ 
ed with death. We know not that the history of the world af¬ 
fords any examples of national conduct purely disinterested, ex¬ 
cept these two; not that we consider them as at all of equal me¬ 
rit, that of Britain being incomparably the most so, because, to 
accomplish the object, there were great difficulties to be over¬ 
come, and great sacrifices to be made. It is an act of justice 
and disinterested rectitude which does more honour to the coun¬ 
try than the most splendid victories. 

If, however, such interferences are so rare, there is but little 
reason to hope that the liberation of Greece can arise from mo¬ 
tives of pure generosity and disinterestedness; but it is of liu- 
man nature, rather than of the disposition of their neighbours, 
liiat the Greeks have to complain. 

But may not interest or ambition do what generosity alone 
is too weak or too inactive to perform } The Greeks, who, 
as VELAnA stated, turned their eyes to the late Government of 
France, must have founded their hopes on something of this kind; 
and indeed, when a mind of such energy, and so little governed 
by the ordinary maxims of policy as Uiat of the late Uuler of 
France, had the command of a great and warlike nation, the de¬ 
struction of the Turkish government, and, of course, the libera¬ 
tion .^pf Greece, were by no means improbable events, 'I’he 
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restless ambition of tbe capricious despot, whicli was so dan¬ 
gerous to the West, might have proved beneficial to the East; 
and there is no doubt that, had it been siiccessful in Iliissia, 
an attack would have been made on the Porre, which its in¬ 
firm and crazy fabric would have found it difficult to resist. 
To Greece this hope has vanished ; and the same wonderful 


catastrophe which has quieted the fears of one side of Europe, 
has extinguished the expectations of the other. In what light 
are the new arrangements which have followed that catastrophe 
likely to appear to those who look on them from the unhappy 
situation in which the Greeks are placed ? A combination of 
many Sovereigns for restraining the exorbitant power of one, 
and for securing the peace and independence of nations, must, 
in itself, be an object highly gratifying to the oppressed and 
suffering of every country. Hut we are not sure that an ex¬ 
amination of the detail, will lead to conclusions equally con¬ 
solatory.. The partition and dismemberment of kingdoms, 
without regard to the will or welfare of the people; the taking 


away of a part from one state, and uniting it to another, mere¬ 
ly to punish this Sovereign and reward that, while the men 
who inhabit the territory are no more considered than the 
flocks and herds that feed in it; the recognizing of such a mea¬ 
sure by the minister of the Government which, in all Europe, 
is the most free, and supposed to be most concerned about the 
freedom of others ; and, finally, the Sovereign of a great coun¬ 
try, under the protection of the Allied armies, assembling a na¬ 
tional council, the mere creature of his influence, and organizing 
a constitution, the mere instrument of his power ;—the siglit of 
all this can give no comfort to the friends of liberty and the ene¬ 
mies of oppression, either in the East or in the West. If we add 
to this, the restoration of so many of the old Sovereigns in go¬ 
vernments where the abuses are most manifest, without any arti¬ 


cle interposed for the benefit of the people, it must remain doubt¬ 
ful whether the above combination had it more for an object to 


cstablisli the balance and tranquillity of Europe, than to give 
practical efficacy to the doctrine of indefeasible and hereditary 
right. This principle may have its application one day to Greece 
itself; and if any unforeseen event shall bring about the de- 
sl ruction of the Turkish government, the restoration, not of 
the Athenian or Spartan republics, but of the Greek empire, 
will be attempted ; and, while an ‘ Arcadius or a Honorius is 
slumbering on the throne of the Bourbons, ’ a descendant of the 
Constantines, born in servitude, may be able to wield the scep¬ 
tre which was too weighty for the Porphyrogeniti of former times, 
voj.. XXV. NO. 50, Hh 
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After leavinpr Thessaly, our travellers went by sea to Salonica* 
at tlie bottom of the bay of the same name, iho antient I'hcssa- 
loiiica, and the capital of Maced' ".i i. Of tiu'ir observations in 
that city, our limits obli^jo us to co: fine ourselves to the state¬ 
ment of the trade carried on over land liMri thence to the banka 
of the I’Jatinbn. The late eniper. r td' France having succeeded 
in shutting the ports of most of tli ci untrics of Europe against 
Enfjh.d' manufactures and Colonial oroduce, those, and particu¬ 
larly the latter, fuind their way in the direction just mentioned 
to the north of iCuropc. 

Their journey, it is remarked, in length and difficulty is in¬ 
ferior to those performed by the car.avans of the East; but it is 
interesting from its novelty in the Western world, and from the 
proof it affords that tlie industry of men has resources which 
cannot always be cxhausteil even by the folly and injustice of 
their rulers. There arc djffert nt rentes by which goods are trans¬ 
ported from Macedonia into the Austrian dominions; but the 
best is through Bulg 'ria by Widin and Ossovo, where it enters 
the Austrian territory, ,and is tlnu ee continued through the Ban- 
rat by Temisvvar, Pest, Ilaab to Vienna. The goods landed at 
Salonica are made up in packages of one and a quarter hundred 
weight, and two of these are the load of a horse. The caval¬ 
cades for this inland j<mriiey consist often of 200 or 300, and 
sometimes of 1000 horses. I'llo property so transported, at a 
moderate estimate might be worth 30,000/. on its arrival in Ger¬ 
many. The time occupied between Salonica and Vienna, was 
in general 35 days, exclu'^ive of the quarantine at Ossovo, w hich 
sometimes took fdace. The cavalcades usually travel 8 hours in 
the 24 ; a man is generally allowed for every five horses, besides 
the guards who watch over the security of the whole. As far 
down as the close of 1812, no predatory attempt had been made 
upon these caravans, nor any material loss sustained by pillage- 
during this long journey ; a circumstance that does no small ho¬ 
nour to the police of Turkey. In their passage through the 
Turkish dominions, the goods were subject to various duties 
paid to the Pashas, and other local authorities, which, though 
in ^neral small, were in a few places very considerable. It was 
estimated that tlie total expense of the transportation of sugar 
and coffee to Vienna, was about cent per cent on the import 
value at Salonica It was found necessary’, in carrying on this 
trade, to send specie from Geimany sufficient to pay the transit 
expenses of the goods, ho house at Salonica being able to afford 
this sort of accommodation. 

Dr Holi.and, in his voyage from Salonica to the southern 
pans of Greece, landed in the Gulph of Volo, at the southern 
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point of Tlipssaly, and nearly opposite to Euboea. Amphilochia 
is one oF the principal towns, and afforded matter of much inte¬ 
resting observation. Much of the modern literature of Greec6 
is deduced from this quarter; Antbimus (iazi, well known at 
Vienna, is from this neighbourhood. He published, in 1799, 
in the Romaic language, the Philosophical Grammar of our 
countryman Benjamin Marlin. Cavra, a physician of Amphi- 
lochia, has translated the Arithmetic and Algebra of Euler, and 
also the Abbe Milot’s Elements of History. An author, from 
nearly the same place, has published translations of La Lande’s 
Astronomy, and the Logic «)f Condillac. Velestino, a town near 
Volo, is the birth-place of Rega, a Gree k whose memory is en¬ 
deared to his ccjuntryraen, as well by his writings as by the late 
he met with while labouring for the liberty of his country. His 
active zeal at the time of the French Revolution procured him 
enemies; and he was waylaid and murdered near Belgrade. 
Besides many patriotic songs and ballads, he translated several 
works from the French and German into bis native language. 
His friend Coronius, who was murdered at the same time, was 
the author of Greek translations of the death of Abel, of the 
Galatea of Florian, &c. It were to be desired, that Dr Hol¬ 
land had entered into some more detail concerning the death, 
and transactions of Rega. It was no wonder if the spirit of the 
French Revolution should cominuqicate itself so readily to men 
in tlie situation of the opprehsed Greeks, and should have hur¬ 
ried them into conduct, which, though pcriectly just in princi¬ 
ple, might, in practice, be highly inexpedient. 

Tl'he rocks on the side of the Gulph of Volo are all primitive, 
consisting chiefly of marble, mica slate, talc slate, serpentine, 
&c. '^I'his giiiph, it is to be remembered, is at the foot of Pe- 
lion on the north, and mount Othrys on the south. The as¬ 
bestos and amianthus also abound in that vicinitv. 

From Zeitun, which is on the south side of Thessaly, and sepa¬ 
rated from the vale of the Pencils by the chain of Othrys, Dr Hol¬ 
land travelled across the mountains to Larissa, in order to ac¬ 
quit himself of his promise of visiting Veli Pasha for a second 
time. In the course of this journey, when he first came in sight 
of Thessaly, he appears to have been greatly delighted by the 
beauty and extent of the landscape which was spread out be¬ 
fore him. 

* I know not, says he, that I have ever seen a landscape more 
singular and magnificent than that which w'as now before me. At 
the moment I arrived on the ridge, the sun was shining brightly ont 
the plains beneath, producing an effect of greater indistinctness oyer 
the surfoce. It seemed like a vast lake; nor was there within n cir* 
^ Hh2 
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riimfercnce of at 150 miles, any elevation sufficient to destroy 
lliis resemblance. Wliat is appearance now, may once have been 
irality; and it is impossible to look down upon this great bason, 
without giving i'ailb to the tradition, that it was once covered with 
water. Tlie impression is more forcible from this point of view, 
than from any other that 1 have seen..’ 

At this important entrance into Thessaly from the south, 
stood the ancient city of Thouniaci; and the extraordinary 
view from this spot has not escaped the notice of anticriL writers; 
for Livy asserts, that the name of Thonmasi was given to the 
town on account of its wonderful situation. ‘ Ubi vcntinn ad 
‘ lianc urbem est, repente, veliit marls vasti sic immensa pan- 
‘ ditnr planitics, ut subjcctos campus lertninare oculis hand fa- 
‘ cilc queas. Ab eo niiraculo Thounuici appcllali. ’ 

He passed a night in the small town of Plicrsala, the antient 
Pharsalia, at a Rhan, w’hcre he supped and spent the evening in 
company with four or five Turks, the whole party sitting oa 
mats round the fire. 

‘ It V as a curif us groupo, and amusing to me as an exhibition of 
Turkish social intercourse. The characteristic taciturnity of the >ia- 
tion was shown in long pauses, which no one thought himself oblig¬ 
ed to break, and which were in fact occupied by the assiduous smok¬ 
ing of all the party. Wlien conversation occurred, it was eanied on 
with a brevity of phrase w'hieh might have surpassed even that of tlie 
old Spartans, and with a peifect uniformity and sedateness of man¬ 
ner. .The distinct enunciation of tl4e Turks, and perhaps also the 
Simplicity of the Turkish language, increase the cfl’ect of this pecu¬ 
liar conciseness ; and if the epithet philosophical might be applied to 
manner alone, would almost, in this instance, warrant its use. ’ 

In the second visit to Larissa, he passed an evening with Ve- 
lara at his own house, and sat with liim till a late hour. Their 
conversation turned on metaphysical topics, and chiefly on the 
old Pyrrhonic doctrine of the non-existence of matter. 

‘ Vclara took the sceptical side of the argument, and showed 
great ingenuity, and great knowledge of the more eminent contro¬ 
versialists on that and similar subjects. He was ignorant, how'cver, 
of the writings of our countryman Bishop Berkeley, of which I gave 
him a slight sketch in what related to this topic. Of the name and 
philosophy of Ilume, he was already informed. 

‘ I'his, * says Du Holland, ‘ is the last time of my seeing Ve- 
lara; and it was w'ith a feeling of no common regret that I left a 
man thus eminently endowed by nature and education, yet fated to 
loiter away his days in the dull and servile routine of a Turkish se¬ 
raglio. * 

The Doctor’s Tour through Attica, though it contains many 
valuable and interesting particulars, wc must pass ov>r, in or¬ 
der to return with him a,second' time into, Albania, where .lu.' 
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visited some districts, not before explored by any European tra¬ 
veller. He landed at Previsa, where he met the Pasha, and 
travelled to his capital, by the route of Suli, when he had an 
ojiportunity ol visiting a wild and picturesque country, very lit¬ 
tle known. 

* On the morning of the first of March, I set out on my journey 
for the mountains of Suli. The Visier appointed three guards to 
attend me; two of them Mussulman Albanians, and officers in his 
army*; the third a Christian, but of inferior rank. On the second 
day, I reached a pass, where the river Suli, making a remarkable 
bend to the north, enters the magnificent region of the same name. 
TJie landscape here is singularly fine; and, from the place where I 
reached its banks, to the Castle of Suli, and the Plains of Parami- 
thia, the scenery along its course is more singular than any other I 
have seen in Greece, striking as this country is In all its natuial 
features. 

‘ Crossing the river by a deep ford, whereat makes this siuKlen 
t irn to the north, I ascended the mountain on the eastern side of 
t)ie pass or chasm which it now enters, and which i, so much con¬ 
tracted by opposing cliH’i, to the height of sonic handled feet above 
the stream, that no access Is possible, except along the higher led¬ 
ges of its mountain boundary. The ascent was one of extrerap dif¬ 
ficulty, and some danger. Skirting, under the summit of the moun¬ 
tain, upon narrow and broken ledges of rock, I c tme to a spot, 
where the interior of this profound chasm opened suddenly before 
me; vast, and almost perpendicular precipices, conducting die eye 
downwards to the dark line which the river foinis In flowing be¬ 
neath. The view from this place, I have never seen surpassed in 
grandeur,^—if grandeur, indeed, be a word which expresses the pe¬ 
culiarity of the scenery: Not only its magnitude, but also the boldness 
and abruptness of all its forms; and a sort of sombre depth and ob* 
Gcurity in its features, to which it would not be easy to find a paral¬ 
lel. In one view you may trace the progress of the river for six or 
seven miles, between mountains, some of which are upwards of 3000 
feet in height; their precipitous sides beginning to rise even from the 
■edge of the water; their projecting cliffs and ledges covered with 
small oaks and brushwood; and higher up, where they recede fur¬ 
ther from the perpendicular line, retaining the same sombre charac¬ 
ter from tlie dark thickets and rows of pines vvhicli appear at inter¬ 
vals among the rocks. * 

Ou looking down into this chasm, Dti Holl.and’s impression 
was, that this must be the real Acheron of the antients; though 
n different opinion is entertained by some modern geographera. 
He thinks that the testimony of the antient authors is decisive¬ 
ly in favour of this opinion; and that the extraordinary scenery of 
this place afforded a picture of the infernal regions, uhicli had 
been adopted in the ancient mythology. The names ot Ache- 
rusia and Acheron, were not limited to Epirus, though the lak% 
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and river of this region were the most ceicbrnted. Pausanias 
jDakcs mention of one in Aeherusia, near Corinth ; Diodorus 
Siculus of one in Egypt; Sn'abo of one in Elis; and we learn 
from Pomponius Mela, that there was also one in Phrygia. That 
of Italy is well kn>)wn, 

* 1 coniii ued mv route along the valley I have described, on a 
rugged p-uh. which winds through the mcks at the height of about 
600 or TOO feet above the river. When advanced about four yiiles 
■within the pass, we suddenly turned to the right, through a deep 
recess among the mountains. From this theie seemed no egress ; 
vast precipices, covered with pine, meet the eye on all sides; and 
no point seems accessible beyond that on which you stand at the 
moment. 

* We now approached the gre^t fortress or seraglio of Suli. On 
my entrance into the area of the ser.iglio, I was complimented by a 
salute of four cannon, and a v llev of small arms; the reverbera¬ 
tion of the sf)und from the m unums was wondcifully fine. Here I 
learned tl'at the people of these mountains, who, from their wild and 
secluded sifuaiic>n, had acquired all the characters of a distinct tribe, 
inhabited ten or twelve laige vdlagcs, the t)rincipal of which w'as a- 
bout a mile dist tnr from rh j modern seraglio. They were Albanians 
in origin, and retained the Cf'risiian religion, in a rudeness of form 
suited to the manner in which they lived. Their number probably 
never exceeded 12,000. 'J'he Suliot women partook the dangers of 
■war with their husband.s ; and, at the fountain^ of Suli, the women 
settled the precedency in drawing water, by the valour which their 
husbands had displayed in the field. The bravery of the Suliots, 
however, was rather that of a band of robbers, than of men combined 
for the purposes of social life. They wete the terror of all the south 
of Albania; and the descent of the Suliots from their mountains was 
a general signal of alarm. Suli itself was rarely approached, either 
by a friend or in. enemy, and had never been subdued by the Turkish 
power in Albania, 'fhe ambitious spirit of Ali Padia could not tole¬ 
rate the vicinity of men who insulted lii-s authority, and pursued their 
predatory excursions almost to tlie gates of Ids capital. For a long time 
they remained invincible ; and the vi/.icr finally accornplislied his ob¬ 
ject by corrupting their principal leaders. Hi^ soldiers, thus aided, 
entered the villages of the Suli, who still continued to make a brave 
defence ; some of them cutting their way through the troops of the 
Pasha; and many of them, even of the women, putting themselves 
to death, in order to escape the qnr iny. The anger of the Pasha 
was not to be satistied> but by the total extinction of this brave and 
unfortunate race. 

‘ The seraglio of Suli was built to command the newly conquered 
country; and its situation is perhaps hardly to he paralleled. From 
the great gallery, you look down a precipice, probably not le.ss than 
JOOO feet in height, into the dark water.>. of the Acheron. On eve¬ 
ry sidcjt is scenery of the wildest and most singular nature; thtj 
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mountains and precipices arc on the greatest scale; and are thrown 
confusedly around, as if some other agency than the slow working 
of Nature had operated to produce these effects. The eye is per¬ 
plexed by the vastness and intricacy of the scene, nnd requires 
time to select the objects on which it can repose. * 

The whole groupe of the Suli mountains, as well as the rocks 
that form the eastern barrier of the valley, are composed of 
white conchoidal limestone, containing a great quantity of flint, 
which sometimes alternates in layers with the limestone, but, in 
other places, is found in nodules. These layers, which vary in 
thickness from a few lines to two or three inches, are sometimes 
w'eil defined in their junction with the limestone. In other plac* 
cs, there is an apparent transition from the one to the other, or 
f requently a thin seam of oxide of iron, and decomposed earth. 
The nodules arc generally much shattered, so as to break into 
sn)all angular fragments with a slight blow of the hammer. In 
various parts of the clifls, the limestone is exposed in a scries 
of regular beds, in some places w'ith a great inclination. 

The Doctor made the best survey he could of the neighbour¬ 
ing country, by means, he says, of a sextant and compass, lay¬ 
ing down the outline of the ground on paper as accurately as 
could be done from two or three points of view. Though he 
must have executed this measurement under great disadvantages, 
we have no doubt that it was very rtghtly and scientifically gone 
about; and we sincerely regret that these sketches, with maps 
of other parts of Albania, are among the papers which the Doc¬ 
tor lost or had stolen from him in the farther prosecution of his 
journey to the northern parts of this country. 

From examining this singular tract. Da Holland made a 
second visit to the capital of Albania, and from thence travelled 
northward along the western shore, to a numbeiM^places.in the 
same country, which had hardly been seen European. 

Mis most northerly point was Pollina (Apolloni^'^pot far from 
the mouth of the In the course of this excursion, into 

which we have not room to follow him, he passed by the ruins 
of Gardiki, a singular nionuraeut of the unrelenting cruelty and 
savage revenge of Ali Pasha, notwithstanding the indications 
we have seen in his conduct of a man at least h^f civilized. The 
inhabitants of that unfortunate town had, when Ali -was very 
young, and, in company with his motlier, flying from his ene¬ 
mies, treated them both, and particularly the latter, with great 
indignity. The remembrance of an affront given to a parent 
whom he loved and respected, never was effaced from the memory . 
of Ali j and, at the distance of forty years, he put the inhabi¬ 
tants to the sword, witliout any distinction of sex or age. He 
collected them witliin an enclosure fenced round by a high walljn 
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■when they were fired upon from all sides; and the few who e- 
scaped the muskets, were cut to pieces by the swords of his sol¬ 
diers : they were not suffered to be buried. The Pasha him¬ 
self gave the signal for this horrible massacre, and seems to have 
considered it ns a pious act, by which he discharged a duly 
to the memory of his mother. 

We take leave, with pleasure, of such barbarians; but, ne- 
rertheless, with regret of the humane and intelligent traveller 
from wlu^se narrative vve have made so many extracts. Of Jiis 
judicious selection of the facts, and of the scenes to be describ¬ 
ed, we have already taken notice ; and, from his sentiments and 
opinions, we have seldom seen reason to dissent. On some 
parts of the composition of the work, we cannot bestow such 
entire commendation. The language appears to us less sim- 

J )le than is suited to works of this kind, and attempted to be 
cept up on a higher level than belongs to this species of compo¬ 
sition. An easy and natural style, approaching to the epistola¬ 
ry, or even the colloquial, providing that vulgarity and coarse-’ 
ness are avoided, is that in which the narrative of a traveller 
appears to the greatest advantage. Simplicity and liveliness 
are indeed the two great qualities on which, as far as the mere 
composition is concerned, the popularity of every book of travels 
■will be found to depend. The author of the work before' ih, 
aiming at a more elevated style than his narrative could easily 
support, has often been led away from what was most concise and 
simple, to seek for uncommon turns of expression, by which he 
has been sometimes led into improprieties, not unfrequeiitly into 
obscurity, and, at the same lime, into a greater diffuscncss than 
was necessary. Abstract terms are frequently introduced, where 
others would have been more proper and more readily under¬ 
stood. The ^prd pojndatmi, for example, is constantly put for the 
people, or thc^inhabitants of a country ; whereas, it ought never 
to be employed but to denote the relation between the number 
of the innabitants of any place, and the extent of the territory 
which they occupy. The word is so explained by Dri Johnson, 
•md is uniformly used io that sense, and no other, by the best 
writers. Wlicn it is said, ‘ the modern Greeks, like ihcir an- 
‘ ceslors, are foni^ of discriminating the peculiar character of the 
• population, ’ one would suppose, that the character of the po¬ 
pulation meant its nature, ns great or small, dense or rare ; but 
it in fact means the character, mural and intellectual, of the 
jyeoplc themselves. 

We might mention some other improprieties into which the 
author has been betrayed by the same cause; too great a love 
of novelty, and of variety ol expression. These arc faults, how- 
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ever, easily remedied, and, at any rate, of small account, when 
weighed against the good sense, accuracy, an<l candour, which 
seem all to belong to him in an eminent degree. The last men¬ 
tioned (juality, at all times so estimable, is more so thdn ever at 
the present moment, when the want of it is held up as a virtue, 
and when it is usual to mcasm’e a man’s patriotism, and his at¬ 
tachment to his own country, by the contempt and dislike which 
he expresses for other nations. 


Art. X. Lives of Edivard and John Philips^ Nephexvs and Pu- 
pih of Miltony S^-c. By Wili-iam Godavin. 4to. Long¬ 
man & Co. London. 

^T^iie public would have perhaps welcomed Mr Godwin's re- 
appearance as an author, most heartily, if he had chosen 
the part of a novelist. In that character his name is high, and 
and his eminence undisputed. The time is long past since this 
would have been thought a slight, or even secondary praise. 
No addition of more unquestionable value has been made by the 
moderns, to the treasures of literature inherited from antiquity, 
than those fictions which paint the manners and character of 
the body of mankind, and aflect.the reader bv the relation of 
misfortunes which may befal himself. The English nation would 
have more to lose than any other, by undervaluing this species 
of composition. Richardson has perhaps lost, though unjust¬ 
ly', a part of his popularity at home ; but he still contributes to 
support the fame of his country abroad. The small blemishes 
of his diction are lost in translation. The changes of English 
manners, and the occasional homeliness of some of liis represen¬ 
tations, arc unfelt by foreigners. Fielding will for ever remain 
the delight of his country, and will always retain his place in ’ 
the library of Europe, notwithstanding that unfortunate gross¬ 
ness which is the mark of an uncultivated taste, and which, if 
not yet entirely excluded from conversation, has been for some 
time banished from our writings, where, during the best age of 
national genius, it prevailed more than in those of any other 
polished nation. 

It is impossible, in a Scottish journal, to omit Smollett, even 
if there had not been much better reasons lor the mention of 
his name, than for the sake of observing, that he and Arbuth- 
not are sufficient to rescue Scotland 1‘rom the imputation of 
wanting talent for pleasantry ; though, it must be owned, that 
we are a grave people, happily educated under an austere sys¬ 
tem of morals; possessing, perhaps, some humour, in our pecu- 
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liar dialect, but fearful of taking the liberty of jesting in a foreign 
language like tlio Eiigli'ih ; prone to abstruse speculation, to ve- 
bement dispute, to eagerness in the pursuits of business and am¬ 
bition, and to all those intent occupations of mind which rather 
indispose it to unbend in easy playlulucss. 

Since the beautiful tales of (ioidsniilh and Mackenzie, the 
composition of novels has been almost left to women ; and, in 
the distribution of literary labour, nothing seems more natural, 
than that, as soon as the talents of women are sufficiently cul¬ 
tivated, this task should be assigned to the sex which has most 
leisure for the delicate observation of manners, and whose im¬ 
portance depends on the sentiments which most usually chequer 
common life with poetical incidents. They liavc jierformcd their 
part with such signal success, that the literary works of women, in¬ 
stead of the humiliating praise of being gir/ed at as wonders and 
prodigies, liave, for the first time, composed a considerable part of 
the reputation of an ingenious nation in a lettered age. It ought 
to be added, that ihdr delicacy, cooperating with the progrchs of 
refinement, has contributed to efface from these important fictions, 
the remains ofbaruarisni which had disgraced the vigorous genius 
of our ancestors. 

Mr Godwin has preserved the place of men in this branch 
of literature. Caleb IVilliund is probably the finest novel pro¬ 
duced by a man—at least since the Vicar of Wakefield. 'I'he 
sentiments, if not the opinions, from which it arose, were tran¬ 
sient. Local usages and institutions were the subjects of its sa¬ 
tire, exaggerated beyond the usual privilege of that species of 
writing. Yet it has been translated into most languages, and it 
lias appeared in various forms, on the theatres, not only of Eng¬ 
land, but of France and Germany. There is scarcely a conti¬ 
nental circulating library in which it is not one of the books 
which most quickly require to be rej^laccd. 'rhough written 
with a temporary purpose, it will be read with intense interest, 
and with a painful irn}iaiiencc for the issue, long after the cir¬ 
cumstance which produced its original composition shall cease to 
be known but to those who are well read in history. Tliere is 
scarcely a fiction in any language which it is so difficult to lay 
by. A young person of understanding and sensihiliiy, not fa¬ 
miliar witli the history of its origin, nor forewarned of its con¬ 
nexion with peculiar opinions, in whose hands it is now put for 
the first time, will peruse it with perhaps more ardent sympathy 
and trembling curiosity, than those who read it when their at¬ 
tention w’as divided, and their feelings disturbed by controversy 
and speculation. A building thrown up for a season, has become, 
l^y the skill of the builder, a durable edifice. It is a striking, 
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blit not a solitary example, of the purpose of the writer beinp; 
swallowed up by the iiiterest of the woik ; of a man of ability 
intcnclin|» to lake part in the disputes of the moment, hut led 
by the instinct ot his talent to address himself to the permanent 
fieliiifrs of human nature. It must not, however, ()e denied, 
that the marks of temporary origin and peculiar opinion, are 
still the vulnerable part of the book. A fiction contrived to sup¬ 
port an opinion, is a vicious composition. Even a fiction con¬ 
trived to enforce a maxim of conduct, is not of the hiirhest 
class. Anti thoni»h the vigorous powers of Mr Godwin raised 
him above his own intention, still the marks of that intention 
ou^ht to be clbn ed as marks of ntortality, and nothin^ ouirht to 
remain in the b()r)k which will not always Interest the reader. 
The passages which betray the metaphysician more than the no¬ 
velist, ought to bo wceiled out with moie than ordinary care. 
The character of Talk land is a beautifu l iuyentiiMiA That such 
a man could have become ah a!>sa>sin, is perhajis an improb^hT- 
)ity ; and if siicli a crime be possible for u soul elevated, it may 
be due to the dignity of human nature to throw a veil over so hu¬ 
miliating a possibility, except when we are compelled to expose it 
by its real occurrence. In a merely literary view, however, the 
improbability of this leading incident is more than compensated, 
by all those agitating and terrible scenes of which it is the parent. 
And if the colours had been delicately shaded, if all the steps in 
the long progress from chivalry to assassination had been more 
patiently traced, and more distinctly brought into view, more 
might have been lost by weakening the contrast, than would have 
been gained by softening or removing the improbability. U’hc 
character of Tyrrel, is a grosser exaggeration j and his conduct is 
such as neither our manners would produce, nor our laws toler¬ 
ate. One or two monstrous examples of tyranny, nursed and 
armed by immense wealth, arc no authority for fiction, which is 
a picture of general nature. The descriptive power of several 
parts of this novel is of the highest order. The landscape in 
the morning of Caleb's escape from prison, and a similar escape 
from a Sf)anis.b prison in St Leon, are among the scenes of fic¬ 
tion which must the most frequently and vividly rcaj^jitar in the 
imagination of a reader of sensibility. Ilis disguises and e- 
scapes in London, though detailed at too great length, have 
a frightful reality, perhaps nowhere paralleled in our language, 
unless it be in some paintings of Daniel Do l oc, * with whom 


* A great grandson of D.aniel Dc Foe, of the same name, is now 
a creditable tradesman in Hungerford Market in laindon. His man¬ 
ners give a favourable impression of bis sense and morals. Ho 
peither unconscious of his ancestor’s fame, nor ostentatious of it. 
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it is (listliirtion to bear comparison. There are several some¬ 
what similar sccJics in the Colonel Jack of that admirable writer, 
wliicb, anjon^ bis novels, is indeed only the second ; but wliich 
could be second to none but Robinson Crusoe, one of those 
very few books wliich arc ecjually popular in every country ot 
Kurope, and wliich dolioht every reader from the philosopher 
to the child. Caleb Williams resembles the novels of Do Foe, 
in the austerity with which it rejects the agency of women and 
the power of love. 

It would be affectation to pass over in silence so reniark- 
a\)lc a work as the Inquiry into Political Justice; but it is not 
the time to say much of it. 'Fhc season of controversy is past, 
and the period of history is not yet arrived. Whatever may 
be its mistakes, which we shall be the last to underrate, it is cer¬ 
tain that w’orks in which errors equally dangerous are main¬ 
tained with far less ingenuity, have obtained for their authors 
a conspicuous place in the philosophical history of the eigh¬ 
teenth century. Rut books, as well as men, arc subject to what 
is called fortune. The same circumstances which favoured its 
sudden popularity, have since unduly depressed its reputation. 
Had it appeared in a metaphysical age, and in a period of tran- 
<]uillity, it would have been discussed by philosophers, and might 
have excited acrimonious disputes; but they would have ended, 
after l,be correction of erroneous speculations, in assigning to 
the author that station to which his eminent talents entitled him. 
It would soon have been acknowledged, that the author of one 
of the most deeply interesting fictions of his age, and of a trea¬ 
tise on pietaphysical morals which excited general alarm, what¬ 
ever else he might be, must be a person of vigorous and versatile 
powers. But the circumstances of the times, in spite of the au¬ 
thor’s intention, transmuted a philosophical treatise into a politi¬ 
cal pamphlet. It seemed to be thrown up by the vortex of the 
French Revolution, and it sunk accordingly as that whirlpool sub¬ 
sided } while by a perverse fortune, the honesty of the author’s in¬ 
tentions contributed to the prejudice against his work. With the 
simplicity and good faith of a retired speculator, conscious of no 
object but the pursuit ot truth, he followed his reasonings where- 
ever they seemed to Jiim to lead, without looking up to examine 
the array of sentiment and institution, as well as of interest and 
prejudice, which he was about to encounter. Intending no mis¬ 
chief, he considcreil no consequences; and, in the eye of the 
multitude, was transformed into an incendiary, only because he 
was an undesigning speculator. The ordinary clamour was ex¬ 
cited against him: Even the liberal sacrificed him to the charac¬ 
ter of liberality,—a fate not very uncommon for those who, in 
critical times, are supposed to go too far : And many of his own 
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disciples, returning into the world, and, as usual, veboundin^r 
most violently from their visions, to the grossest worldlymind- 
edness, offered the fame of their master as an atonement for 
their own faults. For a time it required courage to brave the 
prejudice excited by its name. It may even now perhaps need 
some fortitude of a different kind to write, though in the most 
impartial temper, the small fragment of literary history which 
relates to it. The moment for doing full and exact justice will 
cpme. 

All observation on the personal conduct of a writer, when that 
conduct is not of a public nature, is of dangerous example; and, 
when it leads to blame, it is severely reprehensible. But it is but 
common justice to say, that there are few instances of more 
respectable conduct among writers, than is apparent in the sub¬ 
sequent works of Mr Godwin. He calmly corrected what ap¬ 
peared to him to be his own mistakes ; and he proved the per¬ 
fect disinleresudncss of his corrections, by adhering to opinions 
as obnoxious to the powerful as those which he relin{|uished- 
Unicmptcd the success of his scliolars in paying their court 
to the dispensers of favour, he adhered to the old and rational 
principles of liberty, violently shaken as these venerable princi¬ 
ples had been, by the tempest which had beaten down the neigh¬ 
bouring erections of anarchy. He, continued to seek independ¬ 
ence and reputation, with that various success to which the 
fashions of literature subject professed writers; and to struggle 
with the difficulties incident to other modes of industry, for 
which his previous habits had not prepared him. He has thus, 
in our humble opinion, deserved the respect of all those, what¬ 
ever may be their opinions, who still wish that some men in 
England may think for themselves, even at the risk of thinking 
wrong; but more especially of the Friends of Liberty, to whose 
cause he has courageously adhered. 

The work before us, is a contribution to the literary history 
of the seventeenth century. It arose from that well grounded 
reverence lor the morality, as well as the genius, of Milton, 
which gives importance to every circumstance connected with 
him. After all that had been written about him, it appeared 
to Mr Godwin, that there was still an uuapproached point of 
view, from which Milton’s character might be surveyed,—the 
Jiibiory of those Nephews to whom he had been a preceptor 
and a father. ‘ It was accident, * he tells us, ‘ that first threw 

* in my way two or three productions of these writers, that my 

* literary acquaintance, * whoni I consulted, had never heard 

* This plural use of ‘ acquaintance,’ is no doubt abundantly 
warranted by the c.n ample of Dry den, the higlicit authority in a case 
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* of. Dr Johnson had told me, that the pupils of Milton had 
‘ given to the world “ only one genuine production.” Per- 

* sons better informed than Dr Johnson, could tell me perhaps 

* of half a dozen. I low great was my surprise, when I found 

* my collection swelling to forty or fifty ! ’ Chiefly from these 
publications, but from a considerable variety of little known 
sources, he has collected, with singular industry, all the notices, 
generally incidental, concerning these two persons, which are 
scattered over the writings of their age. 

Their lives arc not only interesting as a fragment of the his¬ 
tory of Milton, but curious as a specimen of the condition of 
professed authors in the seventeenth century. If they had been 
either men of genius, or contemptible sciibbler'^, they would not 
in either case have been fair specimens of their class. Dryden 
and I'lecknoe are equally exceptions. The nephews of Milton 
belonged to that large body of literary men who are destined to 
minister to the general curiosity; to keep uj> the stock of public 
information; to compile, to abridge, to translate;—a body of im¬ 
portance ill a great country—being necessary to maintain, though 
they cannot advance, its literature. The degree of good sense, 
good taste, and sound opinions diffused among this class of writers, 
is of no small moment to the public reason and morals; and we 
know not where we should find so exact a representation of the 
literary life of two authors, of the period between the Restoration 
and the Revolution, as in this volume. The complaint, that the 
details are too multiplied and minute for the importance of the sub¬ 
ject, will be ungracious in an age distinguibhed by a passion for 
bibliography, and a voracious appetite for anecdote. It cannot 
be denied, that great acuteness is shown in assembling an«l weigh¬ 
ing all the very minute circumstances, from which their history 
must often be rather conjectured than inferred. It may appear 
singular, that wc, in this speculative part of the island, should 
consider the digressions from biography, and the passages of 
general speculation, as the part of the work w hich might, with 
the greatest advantage, be retrenched : But they arc certainly 
episodes too large for the action, and have sometimes the air of o- 
penings of chapters in .^n intended history of England. These 
two faults, of digrcsbic'tis too expanded, and details too minute, 

of diction, of any single English writer. But as the us.*ige is divid¬ 
ed, the eonveiiienee of distinguishing the plural from the singular 
at first sight seems to dttermine, that the preferable plural is ‘ ac¬ 
quaintances. * The cause of the anomaly is, that the word in the 
other sense has no plural. The ordinary plural termination, there¬ 
fore, was sharp to the ear. 
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are the principal defects of the volume; which must be consi-^ 
dcred hereafter as a necessary part of all collections respecting 
the biography of Milton. 

Edward and John Philips w’ere the sons of Edward Philips 
of Shrew'sbury, secondary of the Crown Office in the Court of 
Chancery, by Anne Milton his wife, sister of John Milton. 
JCdward was born in London in 16S0, and John in 1631. To 
this sister the first original English verses of Milton were ad¬ 
dressed, which he composed before the age of seventeen, to 
sooth her sorrow for the loss of an infant son. His first pub¬ 
lished verses are the Epitaph on Shakespeare. To perforin the 
offices of domestic tondernres, and to render due honour to 
kindred genius, wore the noble juirposes by which he consecrat¬ 
ed his poetical power at the opening of a life, of which every 
moment corresjmnded to this early promise. On his return from 
liis travels, lie found his nephews, by the death of their father, 
become orphans, lie toi/k them into his house; ho supported 
and eduea’ed them, which he was enabled to do by the re- 
comjiensc which he received for the instruction of other pupils; 
and for til is act of respectable industry and generous aflcction, 
in thus remembering the humblest claims of prudence and 
kindness amidst the lofty ambition and sublime contemplations 
of his mature powers, he has been siiecre<l at by a moralist, in 
a work wliicli, being a system of our poetical biography, ought 
e pecially to have recommended this most moral example to the 
imitation of the Biiti'-h youth. 

Jolin, the second of his nephew's, published very early a vin¬ 
dication of his uncle’s defence of the people of England. But 
both, in a very few years weary of the austere morals of the 
Bepublicans, quitted the party of Milton, and adopted the po¬ 
lities, with the wit and fe.stivity of the young Cavaliers. But 
the elder, a person of gentle disposition and amiable manners, 
iiiorc a man of letters than a politician, retained at least due 
reverence and gratitude for his benefactor, and is conjectured 
by Mr (»o<lwin, upon grounds that do not seem improbable, 
to have coiitribuled to save his undo at the Restoration. Twen¬ 
ty y( ars after the death of Milton, the first life of him was 
published by Edward Philips, upon which all succeeding narra¬ 
tives have been built. This Theatrum Poctarum will be always 
read with interest, as containing the opinions concerning poetry 
and fjoels, w'iiich he probably imbibed from Miltoii. This amia¬ 
ble w'l'itcr died between IfitH and 1698. 

John Philips, a coarse buffoon, and a vulgar debauchee, 
w'as, throughout life, chiefly a political pamphleteer, who turn¬ 
ed witli every change of fortune and breath of popular clamour, . 
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but on all sides preserved a consistency in violence, scurrility, 
and servility to bis masters, whether they were the favourites of 
the Court, or the leaders of the rabble. Having cried out for 
the blood of his former friends at the Restoration, he insulted 
the memory of Milton, within two yc^^rs of his death. He 
adhered to the cause of Charles the Second, till it became un¬ 
popular; and disgraced the name of Whi^j by adopting that de¬ 
nomination, then new, of the Friends of Liberty, when he asso¬ 
ciated with the atrocious Titus Oates; and in his vindication of 
that execrable wretch, he adopts that excellent maxim, ‘ that 
‘ the attestations of a hundred Catholics cannot be put in ba- 
‘ lance with the oath of one Protestant, ’ which, if our own 
party were substituted for Protestant, and the opposite party 
for Catholic, might be regarded as the general principle of the 
jurisprudence of most triumphant factions. He was silenced, 
or driven to literary compilation, by those fatal events in 1683, 
which seemed to be the final triumph of the Court over public 
liberty. His servile voice, however, hailed the Accession of 
James the Second. The Revolution produced a new turn of 
this weathercock; and, happily for ^he kingdom, no second 
Restoration gave occasion to another display of his inconstancy. 
In 1681 he was the associate of Oates, and the tool of Shaftes¬ 
bury. In 1685 he thus ad4resses James the Second in doggrel 
scurrility— 

‘ Must the Faith’s true Defender bleed to death, 

A sacrifice to Cooper^ s wrath ? ’ 

In 1695 he took a part in tliat vast mass of bad verse occasion¬ 
ed by the death of Queen Mary; and in 1697 he celebrated 
King William as Augustus Britanniats, in a poem on the Peace 
of Ryswick. From the Revolution to his death about ITOI*, he 
was usefully employed as editor of the Monthly Mercury, a 
journal which was wholly, or principally, a translation from 
* Le Mercure Historiquey * published at the Hague by some of 
those ingenious and excellent Protestant refugees, whose writ¬ 
ings contributed to excite all Europe against Louis XIV. Mr 
Godwin at last, very naturally, a little relepts towards .lohn Phi¬ 
lips. He is unwilling to part on bad terms with him who has 
been so long a companion. But all that indulgent ingenuity 
can discover in bis favour is, that he was an indcliitigable writer, 
and that, during his last years, he rested, after so many vibra¬ 
tions, in the opinions of a constitutional Whig. But, in a man 
like .John Philips, the latter circumstance is only one of the signs 
of the times; and proves no more than that the principles of 
English liberty were patronized by a Government which owed 
to these principles its existence. 
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The above is a very slight sketch of the lives of these two 
persons, which Mr Godwin, with equal patience and acuteness 
of research, has gleaned from publications, of which it requir¬ 
ed a much more than ordinary familiarity with the literature of 
the last century even tO know the existence. It is somewhat 
singular, that no iurjuiries seem to haVe been made respecting 
the history of the descendants of his brother Sit* Christopher 
Milton, and that it has not been ascertained whether either of 
his nephews left children. Thomas Milton, the son of Sir 
Christopher, was, it seems. Secondary of the Crown-Office in 
Chancery ; and it could not be very difficult for a resident in 
London to ascertain the period of his death, and perhaps to 
discover his residence and the state of his family. Milton’s di¬ 
rect descendants cun only exist, if they exist at all, among the 
posterity of his youngest aild favourite daughter Deb(>rah, af¬ 
terwards Mrs Clarke, a woman of cultivated understanding, and 
not unpleasing manlier*^, known to Richardson and Professor 
Ward, and patronized by Addison, who intended to have pro¬ 
cured a permanent provision for her, and presented with fifty 
guineas by Queen Caroline. Her affecting exclamation is well 
known, oh seeing her fathei'’s portrait for the first time more 
than thirty years after his death—‘ Oh my father, my dear fa- 
* ther ! ’—‘ She spoke of him, ’ ^ays Richardfeon, * with great 
‘ tenderness ; she said he was delightful company* the life of the 
‘ conversation, ’ not only by ‘ a flow of subject, but l>y unaffect- 
‘ ed cheerfulness and civility.' This Is the character of him 
whom Dr Johnson represents as a inol-ose tyrant, dlaWii by one 
of the supposed victims of his domestic oppression. 

Her daughter, Mrs Foster, for whose benefit Dr Newton 
and Dr Birch procured Comus tO be acted, survived all her 
children. The only child of Deborah Milton, of whom we have 
any accounts besides Mrs Foster, was Caleb Clarke, who went 
to Madras in the first years of the eighteenth century, and who 
then vanishes front the View of the biographer^ of Miiton. Wc 
have been enabled, by accident, to enlarge a Very little tliis ap¬ 
pendage to his history. It appears from an cxainin-uion of the 
Parish Registef of f'ort St George, that Caleb C.arkc, who 
seems to have been patish-clerk of that place, from 1717 to 
1719, was buried there on the ‘J6th of Octobef of the latter 
year. By his wife Mary, whose original surname does not ap¬ 
pear, he had three chirdren born at Madras; Abraham, bap¬ 
tized on the iJd June 1703; Mary, baptized on the 1 .th March 
1706’, und buried on December I5th of the same year; and 
Isaac, baptized 13th February 1711. Of Isaac no farther ac¬ 
count aj^pcars. Abraham, the great grandson of Milton* irf 
XXV. Ko. 50. I i 
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September 172.5 iriarricd Anna Clarke j and the baptism of 
his daughter Mary Clarke is registered on the 2d of A}>ril 1727, 
With her all notices of this family cease. But as neither he 
nor any of his family, nor his brother Isaac died at Madras, 
and as he was only twenty-four years of age at the baptism of 
Kis daughter, it is probable that the family migrated to some o- 
tlier part of India, and that some trace of them might yet be 
discovered by examination of the Parish Registers of Calcutta 
and Bombay. If they had returned to England, they could 
not have escaped the curiosity of the admirers and historians of 
Milton. Wc cannot apologixe for the minuteness of this gene¬ 
alogy, or for the eagerness of our desire that it should be en¬ 
larged. We profess that superstitious veneration for the me¬ 
mory of that greatest of poets, which regards the slightest reliqne 
of him as sacred ; and we cannot conceive either true poetical 
sensibility, or a just sense of the glory of England, to belong tev 
that Englishman, who would not feel the strongest emotions at 
the sight of a descendant of Milton, discovered in the person 
even of the most Immble and unlettered-of human beings, 

W’liile the grandson of Milton resided at Mfeidras, in a condi¬ 
tion so humble as to make the office of parisli-clcrk an object of 
ambition, it is somewhat remarkable,, that tHe elder brother of 
Addison should have been the governor of that settlement. The 
Honourable Galston Addison died? there in the yiear 170f). 
Thomas Pitt, grandlhther to Lord Chatham^ WES'his immediate 
predecessor in the government. It was- in that year that Mr 
Addison begim those contributions to periodical essays, which, 
as long as any sensibility to -the beauties of English style re¬ 
mains, must bo considered as its purest aml‘ most perfect mo¬ 
dels. But it was not until eighteen-months afterwards, when, 
influenced l)y fidelity to his’friends, and attachment to the cau-^r 
of liberty, he had retired fronr office, und when, with his usual 
Jiulgmonl, he resolved to resdUie the more active ciilti-*'ation C)f 
literature, as the clegar»t. employment of his leisure, that he 
undertook the series of Essays on Paradise Lostnof, as has 
been weakly supposed, with die presumptuous hope oi‘ exalting; 
Milton, bu- with the more reasonable intention of cultivating tlie 
public taste, and instructing t-lie nation in the principles of just 
Criticism, by observations on a work already acknowledged to be 
the first of English poems. If ahy doubt could be eutertaincfl 
respecting the puipose of this excellent wrker, it must be si¬ 
lenced by the language in which he announces Ins criticism.— 

‘ As the first place among our English poets is due to Milton, * 
says he, ‘ 1 shall enter into a regular criticism upon liis Piira** 
dise Lost, * &c. It is clear that he takes for granted the pariah 
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mount greatness of Milton; and that his object was not to disin¬ 
ter a poet who had been buried irt iinjilst oblivion, but to illus¬ 
trate the ruks of criticism by observations on tiie writings of 
him whom all his readers revered a^lhe greatest poet of their 
country. This passage might have been sddbd by Mr Godwin 
to the miraerous proofs by which he has demonstrated the ig¬ 
norance Und negligence, if not the malice, of those who would 
persuade Us that the English nation Could suspend their admir¬ 
ation of a poem, the glory of their country, and the boast of 
human genius, till they were taught its cxcdlenccs by critics, 
and enabled by political revolutions to indulge their feeling*; 
with safety. It was indeed worthy pf Lord Somers to have 
been one.of its earliest admirers; and to his influence and con¬ 
versation it is not improbable that we owe, though indireedy, 
the Essays of Addisoii, which manifest and inspire a genuine 
sense of poetical beauty, more than other Criticisms of more am- 
,bitious pretensions, and now of greater name. But it must not 
be forgotten, that Milton had subdued the adverse prejudices of 
Dryden and Atterbury, * long beibfe he had extorted from a 
more acrimonious hostility, that unwilling but noble tribute of 
justice to the poet, for which Dr Johnson seems to have made 
satisfaction to his hatred by a virulent libel on the man. 

It is an excellence of Mr Godwin’s narrative, that he thinks 
and feels about the men and events of the age *Df Miltoil, in 
'some measure as Milton himself felt and thought. Exact con¬ 
formity of' sentiment is neither possible nOr desireable. But a 
• Life of Milton, written hy a zealous opponent of his principles, 
in the relation of events which so much exasperate the passions^, 
almost inevitably degenerates into a libeL The constant hosti¬ 
lity of a biographer to the subject of his narrative, whether it 
be just or not, teazing and vexatious. The natural frailty of 
over-partiality is a thousand times more agreeable. The Life of 

* The strange misrepreserttations, long prevalent among ourselves, 
respecting the slow progress of Milton’s reputation, sanctioned as 
they were both by Johnson and by Thomas Warton, have produced 
ridiculous effects abroad. On the l6th of November 1814, a Parisian 
poet named Campenortf was, in the present unhappy state of French 
literature, received at the academy as the Successor of the Abbe 
Delille. In his Discours de Reception^ he speaks of the Abba’s trans¬ 
lation * de- ye Paradis Perdu, dont I’Angleterrc est si here depum 

* qidelle a cess.e d*en ignorcr le merita. * The President M. Regnault 
de St Jean d’Angely—* M. Delille repaid our hospitality by trana- 

* lating Milton, ’ says he, ‘ eten doublant ainsi la celebrity du Poete; 

* dont le genie a inspire a I’Angleterre un si tardif mab si legitime 
' or^ucil. * 
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Milton has been indeed of Tate taken out of the hands of his 
enemies. Dr Sj’monds has vindicated the principles of Mrltuii 
with courage and eloquence ; and Mt Hayley has minutely de¬ 
scribed his life in an elegant and pleasing piece of biography. 
Those who raise so loud a C 17 against innovation, do not seem 
tb be aware that the slavish fear of speaking freely on the Civil 
War and the Restoration, on Charles the First and Charles the 
Second, is one of the last as well as most disgraceful novelties 
W'hich has infected the English character. It was otherwise in 
our best times. Thomson, the most peaceable and gentle of men,, 
the friend of statesmen and’even of courtiers, speaks thus of the 
Civil War— 

‘ Bright at his call thy ace of .men etTuIgcd, 

Of men -f on whom late time a kindling eye 
Shall'turn, and'tyrants tremble while they read.' 

Warburton was a successful at!venturer in tlie church; he was thr 
I’riend of Mr Murray and Mr Yorlce,- meit not suspected of pa-^, 
tronizing extravagant and dangerous opinions ; and he was made 
a bishop by Lord Chatham, who, in his letters to his nephew, pre- 
tbrs the Parliamentary historian to the Royal, and was even led, 
by the manifest partiality of Lord Clarendon, to unjust doubts 
of Ids integrity. The promotion of Warburton was not obstruct¬ 
ed by the following tribute to the talents of Cromwell, and to the 
merits of theg5*eat men whom Cromwell supplanted. ‘ Cromwell 
‘ seemeth to be distinguished in the raostemkient manner with 
* regard to his abilities, from all other great and wicked- men 
^ who have overturned the liberties of their country. The times • 
‘ in which others' have succeeded in this attack, were such as 
saw the spirit of liberty suppressed and stifled by a general ve¬ 
nality. But Cromwell subdued his country when* this spirit 
was in its height, bp a sitcoes^ul sh'uggie agavust court-oppression; 
and while it was conducted and supported by a set of the great¬ 
est geniuses for government the world ever saw embarked in 
one common cause. * 'Iliose who have fashioned their doc¬ 
trines to the present hour, will read with surprise, that this can* 
didate Ibr a mitre makes the guilt of Cromwell to consist in subdu* 
ing Liberty,—notin subverting the Throne or putting a King to 
death; anu'riiat, after the death of the King, he still'considers the 
armed resistance under the Parliamentary leaders, as ‘ a success¬ 
ful stvugle against Court-oppression. ’ In a note of the same 
Warburton on Pope (Warton's Pope, Vol. IV. p. 206 .), he ridi¬ 
cules the prejudice entertained at the court of James I. against 
f Jrotius as « republican^ and considers such a prejudice as one 
of the most disgraceful badges of the partisans of absolute povrer^ 


f Hampden. 
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But it is useless to multiply examples in a matter so well 
known. It requires great weakness, or gross hypocrisy, to con* 
•< lu(le, that because the greatest and best men of England have 
justified the.first resistance of the Farliiimcnt, and, considering 
its success as essential to the preservation of liberty, (purchased, 
as all such success must be, by calamities, and stained, as it too 
generally is, by crimes), have rejoiced in the event of the con¬ 
test;—they were on that account Republicans or Regicides,— 
that they approved the illegal execution of any man,—or that 
they did not regard any subsequent attempt to impose a rejmblic 
upon the people of Englaml, in defiance of their jincient cha¬ 
racter and hereditary habits, as an enterprise of a criminal and 
tyrannical nature. 

Wc shall conclude with a -very remarkable instance of the 
atrocious outrage with whicli the memory of Milton was treat¬ 
ed in those evil clays which soon followed his death. The well- 
known Oxford Decree of KiSfi, had anathematized and con¬ 
demned to the fiames all the books then published in defence 
of the rights of mankind ; and, among otliers, the works of Mil- 
ton. 

As this decree* adverts on the preamble to the Rye-IIoiisc 
IMot, it must have been composed .during the examination and 
trial of the persons charged with that conspiracy. It was promul¬ 
gated on the 21st of July, the week after the tragical and mys¬ 
terious death of 'Lord Essex—on the day of the death of Lord 
Russell, the man in the kingdom most generally beloved—and 
while many of the state prisoners, among whom was Sidney, 
lemained to be tried. The practice of inflaming the public pas- 
hions in such a manner as to alFcct the administraiif u of jus¬ 
tice, and thus aiding a triumphant faction to destroy their ene¬ 
mies by the forms of law, wa-i then so prevalent, that Drydeii, 

* One of the positions condemned in that decree * ns false, sedi- 
‘ tiojis, and in famous, * was, ‘ that it is lawful to preclude the next 
‘ heir from his right and succession to the Crown. ’ Sir J. Jekyll, 
on the trial of Sachevereil, observed, that the maintaining of the 
contrary position had been subjected to the pains of treason or pre- 
munire, by the tw'o statutes of Eli.:ahcth and Anne. But the doc¬ 
trine of indefeasible succession, lately revived under the name of k- 
gittmacy< was condemned nowhere with more !i reverent liberty than 
in the verses of Dr Aldrich, Dean of Clirist-Church, to King VVil- 
liam, on his cfTonation. 

* TCam neque Te regni summa ad fastigia vexit 
Luciiue favor, et nascendi inglorius ordo, 

Vivida sed bello virtus, tiUataque ferrp 
Lrbertas. ’ 
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only seven days before a bill of indictment for high treason was 
preferred against Lord Shaftesbury, published Absalom and 
Achitophel, in which he calls that nobleman * a name to all 
sticceeding ages curst. * This decree was, it seems, thought 
worthy of being commemorated in Latin verses; and the verses, 
for excellences invisible to ns on this side of the Tweed, have 
been thought worthy of being preserved in the collection called 
Musa Anp^Uraiia: I though, ns the publication was, after the Re¬ 
volution, in the same volume with Addison's Latin poems, dedi¬ 
cated to Montague the M^hig Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the name of the writer is concealed, and nothing appears of him 
but that he was a member of Christ-Church. After exulting 
over the conflagration of the obnoxious writings, this anony¬ 
mous versifier proceeds to observe, that if the writers were to 
siiftcr the same fate, and to be consymod in the same fire witlt 
their writings, there would he seen burning, amidst the crackling 
flame, Milton, a name unloved by earth and heaven. 

* Jn medio videas flamma crepitante cremari 
Miltonu.m— terris cceloq^e inamabile nomen ! ’ 

He seems to leave it ambiguous whether this spectacle would 
fill him with pleasure, or whctlier he is not visited by some na¬ 
tural misgivings at a prospect'which he describes with the luxu¬ 
riance of wanton exultation. But his guilt is aggravated by the 
just commendations which he afterwards bestows on Milton, and 
iiy the conclusion in which he is pleased to allow that the fame 
eS Milton "would only have perished with tlie world,— if he had 
employed his genius to celebrate the praise of Charles II.—if 
like another unhappy Poet ‘ to p}en«e a ribald King and Co^irt, * 
he had ‘ profaned the Ged-given S^trength, and marred the lofty 
Line. ’ 

Within sixty or seventy years of the promulgation of this fa¬ 
mous decree, an Oxford poet, a most furious T-jry, if n(»t then 
rather to be called a Jacobite, and so bitter an enemy of Milton, 
that, though a man ol great sagacity, he w’as at tliat very moment 
betrayed by a forger into the support of false charge^ of ph'gi- 
ari.sm aga'nst Paradise Lost, was' compelled, by' the power of 
truth over .an honest nainre, to utter the fiJlovving linco~ 

‘At length our mighty BarePs victorious lays, 

Fill the loud voice of universal praise ; 

And baffled spite, with hopeless anguish dumb. 

Yields to renown the* (•enf!irie> to come ’ 

Tl)c University inay now coKiemplate, with Isisiorical ci'Imness, 
^|tfir own fatal ctror- in a period of guilt atu. wretet rdness. 
<fbn''s has in better times told her, th.a -ho will be the iirst of 
hter.iry bodies, as long as she is liu. most free. Lovvtli sj eaking 
pn her behalf, boasted, with truth and elegance, that he breath- 
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t’d the same .itmospl)cre wliicli Hooker, Cliillln^rworth, atid 
Locke had breathed before. The statue t)!' Mr Locke at Christ- 
< 'Imreh, shows that colleges, as well as nations, may ‘ to burietl 
inei-it raise the tardy bast. ’ 

In a mixed government like that of Lngland, where the care 
of education is entrusted to two opulent and powerful ecclesias¬ 
tical bodies, it was reasonably to be expected that one at least 
should ittchne towanls 'i\n'} isni, if the olb.er should, by any acci¬ 
dent, lean Towards the oj inions of the Whigs. As long as_ nei¬ 
ther oven)assed the boundaries cd'lhe ConsHlution, the diversity 
of sentiment was natural, perhaps not to be lamented, and certain¬ 
ly not to be condemned. 'I'he University of Cambridge, since 
the accession -of the House of Hanover, had been considered as 
the Wdiig t^nivorsity; an opinion founded rather on t!ie general 
4one of sentiment prevalent there, than o.i a compari>5t>n of the 
political principles pursued in public life by the most iliustrious 
sons of both Universities. This learned body however !)as, in a 
.late public act, apparently intended to renounce and abtlicate its 
character as a Whig University. In their aildre.-'S of congratu¬ 
lation to the llegcnt on the victory of \\’nierioo, is the I’ollow- 
ing remar'kable passage, ■* And .although we reckon it aniong 
‘ ll)c chief subjects of our exultation and thankfulnt ss, that the 
•* cause of Civil Freedom, the blaosiiags of which •we duly appre^ 
‘ ciiitcy will be promoted by the success our arms,— we feel 
' it as a hipfier claim on our gratitude, that the great in- 

* tcrests of religion and morality, will necessarily be advanced by 
■* the 'rniin\ph of Loyalty and .Sound Principle over Treason and 

* IVrjuiy.' • 

It would fee an insult »to a learned''University to claim, on 
its l)el'ialf, that allowance for inconsiderate Janguage which con¬ 
tempt generally secures for the fervour of loyalty or servility 
in an ignorant and place-hunting corporation. The words of 
so learned a bt>dy, must »be presumed to be well-weighed; and 
their .language selected witlj such care, as precisely to convey 
neither more nor less than their opinions.' What falls from 
those who preside over public education, too, is so likely to 
nmkc a deep impression on the docility of youth, tl)at a small 
.error may be very pernicious to .society ; more especially when 
.they assume .an authority to decide mi the comparative value 
not only of political interests, but of moral principles. Does 
the University desire .‘that the English youth should follow this 
example of making a cold and slight compliment to Civil Free- 
.dom, as lliey hastily pass by on their way to objects in their 
opinion of higher estimation I .Dors the University teach, 
that ‘ Civil Fi eedom ’ is not conducive in the highest degree 
to the great interests of Religion and Morality ? ’ To us, 
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we will confess, that llicy appear to inculcate that false aiul 
pernicious opinion, by associjlirifi these "rcat interests with Loy¬ 
alty, as contraclistiiiiruished from Liberty. Yet I^oyalty may tri¬ 
umph, under the most absolute, and even tinder the most tyran¬ 
nical governments, over that which by law is treason, and which 
must be attended with that breach of oaths of allegiance which 
they call perjury. Are absolute monarchies for that reason to 
he revered as asylums of religion and schools of virtue ? Is it 
not on the contrary true, that while superstition may grovel, and 
purseention may rage, under tlie influence of loyalty and alle¬ 
giance to tyrannical masters, civil liberty alone protects consci¬ 
ence from oppression, delivers human infirmity from temptations 
to religious insincerity, and teaches justice and liunianity to all 
men ? The religion of the University of Cambridge is the Pro¬ 
testant. That religion doubtless teaches a reasonable ol)edience ; 
but it rose against the powers of the world, by a liberty of action 
Sind opinion against the base principles of indiscriminate sub¬ 
mission. Since this address, we have seen how the I'riumph of 
Lo 3 'alty advances the interests of the Protestant religion by the 
bartiarons and renewed massacres of the Protestants of Nismes. 

J^ct it be remembered that the University, not we, have 
hroiiglit Loyalty and Liberty into opposition. In a free govern¬ 
ment they are allies; and in that state we are best pleased to 
view them. But the University, in a manner <jnite uncalled 
for, because in their opinion the victory was favourable both to 
liberty and loyalty, go out of their wa}' to pronounce, that liber¬ 
ty is at best a secondary object,—which must indeed be true, if 
it be, as they assert, less connected than loyally with the great 
interests of religion and morality. The precise difference be¬ 
tween a moderate Tory and a moderate Whig, is, we conceive, 
this—That a l’ory is nn^re influenced by loyalty, and a Whig by 
the love of liberty—that a Tory considers liberty as the second 
interest of society, while a Whig regards it as the first. Ac¬ 
cording to this plain and very generally received dUtiriction, the 
University of Cambridge seems, by its late Address, to have 
distinctly renounced its old pretensions to Wbiggism. No man 
deserving the name of a philosopher, in ancient or modern 
times, has perliaps carried the claims of Loyalty higher than Mr 
Hume. Yet even he, when he speaks of loyalty, ventures only 
to call it ‘ that noble and generous principle, inferior only in 
excellence to the more enlightened affection towards a legal con¬ 
stitution. * Or if the University should prefer the opinion of a 
Treasurer of the Navy to that of a private pliilosopher, they 
may see the former express his joy that, in the great instance of 
die Revolution, where an unfortunate necessity luouglit loyalty 
and liberty inxo<collision, liberty prevailed.. ‘ It is the pride orJi 
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* happinr^^s of the people of this country to reflect, that the ty- 
‘ rannical attempts <tf Kinp; Jarne*. terminated in the ruin of the 

* Prince, and tlie more firm estahli.shment of the rijjhts of the 

* Subject. ’ (//o5e*s Observafians on FuXy Fol i. j). 22.) 


Art. XT. Examm Itapide du Govvrrvemrnt dcs Bourbons en 
France, depitis le Mois d^Avril ISl^, jimpt'nv Mors de Mars 
lMl.5. Seconde Edition. 8vo. pp. 72. Paris, 1815. 

T)cs Brvnhitrnnnairrs ct du Mruisicrc Aciiul. Par M. ■ 8vo. 

pp. 85. Paris, 18 1 5, 

TI^e are almost thankful that we have neither time nor space 
~ ' left even for the enumeration of the many niiobty tliemcs 
that arc folded up in the little word winch we have placed at the 
top of this paf?e. Undoubtedly, there never was a moment 
when the reasonable‘■ettlement of France was so important to 
itself, to its neifi^hbour*:, pnd to posterity—nor one in which it 
was so little to be looked for; never a moment in which the 
temptation to avlmonish and to predict with regard to it was so 
strong, and at the same time so full of peril. In the whole his¬ 
tory ()l the world, perhaps, there Ifris been no conjuncture in 
which it was so difficult to determine what was to he wished— 
so impossible to say what was to be ejypected. With reference 
to that unhappy country, alj parlies are confounded, and all 
principles set in opposition; and its actual situation presents, 
not so much a choice of evils and dangers, as a variety among 
which choice itself is bewildered. 

With these difficulties, however, it is not our intention to 
grapple—at least on tlie present occasion i Nor shall we enter 
into any <juesiion as to the wrongs which France may have 
sufleretl from her own rulers, or from other nations—or the 
rights to which she may yet be cntillcd to lay claim in either 
fjuarter. We inquire not, at present, what treatment she has 
deserved, or of what government she is capable—what evils she 
may occasion by her example, or of wiiat dangers she may be- 
I'oiue the .<iCource by our mismanagemenl. These are topics, in- 
flced, of incalculable interest, not only (o her, but to us, and to 
all the world ;—but they are by far too large to be entered upon 
iit're ; and we have not as yet either lights or courage to treat of 
them as they ought to be treated. In the little, therefore, which 
we propose now to say, we shall merely endcuvtnjr to give a short 
explanation of the immediate hazards to which the peace of that 
t:oimiry seems to be actually exposed j and to suggest a few 
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fprvations on tlie coiirfe of policy wliicli it will be fitting that tlii^ 
country sibould pursue, in the event of certain emergencies which 
can no longer be considered as unlikely. 

We suppose there are none of our readers so enviably igno¬ 
rant, or sanguine, as not to know and believe, that notwith¬ 
standing the second restoration of their antient line of princes, 
opinions are still deeply and dreadfully divided in that distract¬ 
ed country—that the elements of the fiercest dissension are still 
fermentins: in her bosom—and that in the minds both of his 
friends and his enemies, it is conlcsscdly a matter of doubt and 
uncertainty, whether tlic present Sovereign will be able to main¬ 
tain himself many months longer on the throne which he has 
so recently ascended. 

Of the actual extent of the discontents that undoubtedly prevail^ 
it would Ix! presumptuous for any one in ihis country to pretend to 
make any thing like a precise estimate—since it iscertain that it is 
ijot at all known in that where they are actually raging; and it is 
undoubtedly one of the most alarmingsymptomsof the present dis¬ 
orders of France, that with a prodigious exasperation and violence 
in both parties, thej' seem to be mutually in the most complete and 
incurable ignorance of their relative strength and organization. 
With us the channels by which public opinion is collected and con¬ 
veyed, are everyM here visible and conspicuous. They have been 
W(3rn deep and regular by the long continued agency of undisguis¬ 
ed communications; and constitute a system by which the amount 
and direction of the general sentiment may at any time be ascer¬ 
tained with a precision ejuite sufficient for all practical purposes. 
In France, however, this sort of communication has never been 
openly permitted ; and, for the last twenty years, the same cir¬ 
cumstances which have most powerfully excited and impiessed 
the opinions of the gi'cat mass of the nation, have also elTcctual- 
ly repressed their expression; while the apparent earnestness with 
which certain opinions have been expressed on extraemdinary 
occa'-ions, and the levity with which they have been as solemnly 
disavowed, make it doubly dillicuk to rely on the few indica¬ 
tions which the nature f)f the government permitted, or the ge¬ 
nius of the people supplied. 'I'here is no organization, in shorty 
an the structure of their society, for the transmission of political 
sentiments through tlje great mass of the community ; and the 
ten){ier and habits of the people arc such, as to make us distiust 
the conclusions which might be drawn iVoni the scanty specimens 
that occasionally appear. Tims it has Jiappcned, that almost alj 
4hcir great internal movements have been ventured upon in die 
dark; and that, with them, more than with any other people, a few 
daring spirits have so olten succeeded in forcing ihebulk of the na- 
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tion upon courses not more against their interests than their incli¬ 
nations—because there were no safe or ready means of ascertain¬ 
ing how few they were, or what a great majority was inclined to 
oppose their usurpation: And from the .same circiimstanecs it 
happens, that, even with the best means of information on the 
spot, no correct or satisfactory account of the national temper 
can now be obtained ; and that little' eke can be learned with 
certainty from the immediate communicatinu of the most intelli¬ 
gent persons in both parties, than that there exist everywhere 
the grossest contradictions, and the m'ost monstrous exaggera¬ 
tions; and that men of all principles are utterly bijnded by their 
strong passions and sanguine imaginations. 

In these circumstances, it is evident that no reliance can ba 
placed npfwi the most confident assertions of either party with 
regard to the true sjn'rit and disposition of the nation at large, 
and that our opinion of it must be formed by inference from cer¬ 
tain prominent and admitted facts in their history and situation, 
and from a comparison of the principles and motives which they 
mutually avow or impute to each other. Tlic slightest glance at 
their history, at all events, will at once demonstrate the existence, 
and display the deep sunk and wide spreading roots of that dislike 
ami distrust of tlie reigning family^ which it would require so 
much management to obviate, or so much power to disregard. 

In the first place, it is now near twenty-five years .since they 
were driven from the sovereignty and the country ;—during all 
which lime, its afl’uirs have been conducted without rclerencc 
to them, or llieir pretensions, IJut from this great fact alone, it 
is obvious,-' that more than five-sixtiis of the active population 
of France must have come into existence since the name of the 
Uourbonh had ceased to be heard of in that coniilry; and even 
those wlio had attained to manhood before their disappearance, 
can only have heard of them, during that long interval, as ob¬ 
jects of contempt or hostility. Some kinder and more respect¬ 
ful remembrances might be sccieMv cherished, and some more 
loyal vows breathed for their welfare, in the woods of La Ven¬ 
dee, or the alleys of Boiirdeaux;—hut the public and general 
voice of Franre had unquestionably, during all that time, de¬ 
signated them only as objects of scorn and avti aion and it i* 
equally undeniable, that ibe state of things winch followed up¬ 
on their expulsion, however fruitful it might be of crimes and 
barren f'f substantial comforts, yet gave rise to a series of events, 
inciiLuhibly flattering to the national vniiuy, anti cap.ivating be¬ 
yond measure to the selfish ambition of the bold and aspiring 
part of the society. 

It is ncccssary also to remember, that the Princes, by whose 
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roniovnJ thij. grrat flood of glory seemed to be let in upon the 
riatinn, had noilber eiuleared nor distingui->hed , tlicniseivcs liy 
fliiy great or dazzling exploit, or trait of magnanimity, by wl)ich 
ibeir nicMK)ry might have been exalted in popular recollection, 
Jind they lluiiuselves brought to mind, witl» loyal and peniten¬ 
tial legrets, wiicn discoiitetils were occasionally roused by the 
exactions of a sterner master. They had emigrated ingloriously 
in pursuit of personal safety; and had never headed, nor ani¬ 
mated, by tlm.ir presence, any of the attempts which their ad¬ 
herents for some lime made witli so gallant a desperation h r 
their i-cstoration.—They had taken refuge, too, and generally 
resided among the bitter and beaten enemies of the nation j— 
and must have figured to French imagimtioiis, as among the most 
insignificant depeiidents of those weak and misguided monarchs 
who liad been compelled to kiss the feet of the great republic— 
and whose kingdoms had been rent and scattered, and given a- 
wav at the nod of its Imperial master. 

I'Vom this retirement, they came back at last,—not in conse- 
rjuence of any voluntary or internal movement of reviving loyal¬ 
ty, or impatience of actual oppression,—not in obedience to the 
spontaneous call or invitation of any part of the people, or 
binder any circumstances which could render their restoration 
glorious to the nation they were to govern,—but in coiisctjucncc 
of a series of disasters, by which its pow'cr and its triumphs 
were signally overtlirown, and ih,c deepest mortification in¬ 
flicted on that national pride and vanity which had been their 
support under oppression, and their delight in their days of 
prosperity. This restoration was the obvious and immediate 
fruit of the victories of foreigners over the armies and provin¬ 
ces of France. It crowned the first triumphs of those who 
Iiad been for twenty years tlie inveterate but baffled enemies of 
the country, and was confessedly brought about by the slaugh¬ 
ter of her citizens—the desolation of her fields—and the humi¬ 
liation of her national greatness. It formed part of the greatest 
train of calamities that had befallen the country from without in the 
memory oftliee.xisting generation, and must have been connected 
in the minds of all Frcnclimeu, with ideas of defeat, degradation 
and di«»honmir;—ideas which received no softening, in this in- 
frUince, from any part of the nation liaving been instriimental in 
bringing it about, or twen from llie recollection of any feat of 
arms or of heroic daring having been performed in their own 
cause, by those whose exaltation was the end and consummation 
of all this suflering. It was simply the case of France being in¬ 
vaded and conquered, and its government overthrown by Hus* 
thin and Prussian arinie-, and of a Prince who had not bpe^ 
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licard of for twenty years, coming under their escort, and a- 
scending the vacant throne. 

It is plain, that nntler all' these circumstances, there was no 
reason to sap|iose that there could be any active attachment 
to the person of the restored Sovereign, or to hi.^ family, in 
the body of the nation j and that though their desire to ob¬ 
tain a settled govei-nment, and, above all,, to disarm the pre¬ 
sent hostility of their victorioius enemies, might induce thein 
to receive him^ and even to maintain him oil the throne, ho 
could have no personal claim on their regard or atfoctiou, and 
none of that hold of their habitual feoiiugs, wiiich, i:i retni- 
lar moinarcliit's, is so apt to identity the ilignity of tlie Sovi^- 
reign with the honour of the country, and gives to patrintism 

or national partiality, the ujiue and the attributes of loyalty._ 

All their habits and feelings and attachments naturally r.m in 
another direction: And, with reference merely to the ciri uai- 
stanccs we liavc enumerated, we may safely say that they must 
have been at least neutral and null in behalf of Louis X VdJl. 
and that he had every thing like loyalty to create in the breasts 
of a people to which he had been so long a stranger. 

But tiiese were not the only circumstances which belonged to 
his new situation aiul that of the people lie was to govern, Tlie 
internal condition of France bad been altered during his ab¬ 
sence, at least as much as its exterior relations. Tlie original 
possessors^ of property and rank, and official and personal emi¬ 
nence, had been all displaced along with the reignhig family, 
and those various titles to power and influence been settled for 
twenty years upon other individuals. The whole frame and 
structure of society had been accommodated to this chan<rc - 
and if .some few individuals yet survived, to whom ‘ tlie soil of 
the achievement ’ might still- be supposed to adhere, by far the 
greater part were , possession of their honours and emolu¬ 
ments upon li'gitimatt^vitlc'i. Innumerable niulutudcs had fair¬ 
ly bought, and diligently improved, the properties that had been 
originaHy confiscated in the heat and violence of the Ucvolu- 
lioiij and almost all who had been promoted to ofUce, or at¬ 
tained to distinction, had deserved the places they had reach¬ 
ed, by the cultivation and exercise of their talents, or by e- 
niinent services rendered to what was universally acknowledged 
to be the settled government of the country, ytiil greater 
numbers, who remembered no other government, had inno¬ 
cently succeeded to the advantages thus acquired by their pa¬ 
rents, and could not easily be persuaded that they were nty: 
entitled to retain them. Besides all this, it is never to be for-' 
gotten, that, along with many miseries and wrongs, the llcvu- 
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liuion liaJ brcn productive of much substantial benefit to the 
groat body of the people. Seignorial tyranny and ecclesiastical 
exaction had been entirely destroyed. The right of the nation at 
large to a voice in the cnaclntcnt of its laws, and the measures of 
its govcrinnciU, had been distinctly recognized ; and, above all, 
the cai)aciiy of all ranks of people, and of every individual in¬ 
deed in tile country, to be appointed to every situation of power 
or dignity within it, had riot only been allowed, but had been 
acted upon in the most ample and conspicuous manner. The 
banier between the noblesse and the lower orders was entirely 
thrown down, and the very traces of its existence effaced and 
trodden smoothAlmost every person in eminent station in 
Trance, had risen from that class of society to which all eminent 
station had been foftiierly interdicted, aiid whose condition had 
consc(iucntly received an accession of dignity arid advantage 
that scarcely admitted of beirig overrated. 

All these were the fruits of the revolution—the dear-bought 
fruits of the dangers and sufferings, the crimes and anxieties that 
had occurred in its progress-^ahd now endeared them the more 
to those by whom they had been purchased at so vast a price.—> 
But the return of the Bourbons had always been considered as 
the triumph of a counter-revolution}—^and it was obVious that 
the brother of Lewis XVI,^ ascending the throne by the exclu¬ 
sive aid of a foreign army, could not be supposed to Idok with 
indulgence on any of those changes or institutions which had 
originated in the massacre and expulsion of his family, or upon 
any of those individuals whom he found in possession Of the pro¬ 
perties or offices which had formerly belonged to the faithful 
companions of his exile. A thousand amiable and a thousand 
excuseable feelings stood in the way of any such indulgence 
and whatever forbearance the nece.ssity of his situation, or the 
dictates of obvious policy might impose upon him, no man iri 
Trance could doubt that he must wish ib restore their estates 
and dignities to the emigrants, their privileges to the nobiliivj 
and all its original powers to the crown. To the body of the 
hatiorr, howeverj a sovereign with such dispositions could not 
possibly be acceptable—nor could his accession be contemplated 
widiout feelings of general distiaist and alarm. Speaking with 
n very moderate latitude, wc might ^ay that all the 'considerable 
nicn in Trance in March 1814—all Who by station or talent or 
reputation, could guide its opinions, or determine its conducts 
had interests opposed to such an event, and felt that they would 
be placed by it either in the condition of oifenders to be punish¬ 
ed, or delinquents to be forgiven. 

This then was the situation in which the present sovereign of 
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France stood at liis first accession in April 1814. There was 
not only no attachment or liking to him or his family in the bulk 
of the nation—but there were strong and very general interests 
and habits which rendered their return undcsirealile, and laid 
the foundation of a very wide spread feeling of alarm and jea¬ 
lousy in the body of the people. In these> and in many oilier 
respects, there was no resemblance whatever between our restor¬ 
ation in lO'Gl and that of the Bourbons in IS 14. Property had 
not changed hands at all in England, dining the time <>f the 
nsurpation; and, with a few exceptions, the same individuals who 
held the chief permanent influence in the country at the break¬ 
ing out of the war, continued to possess it through the whole 
period that elapsed till the liestoration.—fn France, every thing 
was radically altered, and twenty years had done the work of se¬ 
veral centuries. 

These distressing, but Very obvious truths, were- felt too liy 
the IVinces themselves and their adherents; and, conscious that 
nothing but the total discomfiture of the national force, and the 
actual invasion and coiujuest of the country, could have opened 
their way to the throne, they fedt that it was not by tlie asser¬ 
tion of their hereditary rights that it coiifd now he maintained : 
—Aware that they had been placed there by nothing but the 
success of the Allied arms; and that these arms could not alv^ayn 
be held out to support them, they were convinced of the ne¬ 
cessity of creating a French intercit in their behalf, and at all 
events of disarming the hostilities and suspicions to which they 
could not be ignorant they were liable. The only three points 
they had in their favour were, 1st, the support of their vic¬ 
torious Allies—2d, the .ordinary patronage which belongs to 
all actual governments—and, Sdly, the advantage of being 
llie descend&nt« of a former sovereign, by whose elevation the 
idea of an open competition, or of setting up the Crown as » 
prize to be fouglu for, was excluded. Except these three con¬ 
siderations, every thing, as we have seen, was against them ? 
and these were by no mefitis of such decisive wdght as might at 
lirst sight be imagiiHjd.—The first, -d by far the strongest, was 
evidently of a temporary natui)^; for though an uiiprecedcnteif 
alliance of the great powers of Europe might scat a king on the 
throne of IVance, it was evidently absnrd to suppose, that they 
should continue to hold him on it tor an indefinite period ot 
time, if he was not able to keep his seat by his own exertions.-— 
The second was the mere necessary result of actual possession,- 
and sure, of course, to be transferred to any one by whom the 
possessor might be supplanted.—7 he third did not iwcessarily 
point to the individuals attually called to she succeiaioii; uiidy 
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we suspect, has always had much less weight in France than die 
inhabitants of happier countries can easily believe. The evils 
of internal dissension and civil broils, wliich appear so terrible 
to tliose who contemplate them at a distance, sct*m to have little 
influence on those to whom they have been long familiar. The 
strong passions which they excite and gratify, have a sort of 
attraction like the habit of intilxication or deep play ; and wcj 
are persuaded, not only that both parlies in France would at tin .; 
moment risk all the horrors of another popular Revolution, if 
they thought that by meads of it they could completely demo¬ 
lish tlieir antagonists,—but that nothing else has contributed so 
much to pervert our judgment as to the affairs of that country, 
.as our cxajrgerated estimates of the reluctance which those who 
iiave once suffered by civil commotions niti»t feel for their re¬ 
newal. 15e this, however, as it may, the King felt in 1814', that 
the offer-of the Crown which was then made liim, originated 
mainly in a desire to get rid of the existing war with Europe; 
and that it would never have been made, had the fortune of that 
contest been different. Accordingly, he did not claim it as hi.'? 
absolute and rightful inheritance, but accepted the offer that 
was made, and assented in substance to all the conditions with 
which it was qualified. 

By this act, he became £ft once a constitutional king. He re¬ 
cognized in the body which made the offer, the most conspi¬ 
cuous of all the t’evolutionary institutions, aind gave a wise and 
unequivocal pledge of hi.s willingness to recognize all that was 
still recognized by his subjects of the revolution itself, and the 
principles to which it had given birth. His professions, how¬ 
ever, were naturally viewed with 'some degree of distrust; and 
coming back surrounded with those emigrants who had always 
treated the who’? revolution as a mere rebellion and successful re¬ 
volt, and openly declared their wishes for a complete restoration 
of the ancient monarchy with all its accompaniments, it was of 
the utmost necessity that his conduct should be in conformity 
W'ith his professions, and that no single act should betray those 
dispositions or designs, the existence of which he could not fail to 
know' was so generally and readinabiy suspected. Let us see 
whether his acts were always thus guarded and unexceptionable. 

He began by calling himself Louis XVIII.—though no sove¬ 
reign after Louis XVI. had ever been acknowledged by the na¬ 
tion ; and the first hour of his accession he said was the twenty- 
first year of his reign. There were obvious motives and temp¬ 
tations to the use of this style ; but it could not fail to startle and 
alarm the nation, who certainly never meant to acknowledge 
that they had owed him allegiance for twenty years before , 
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arrival among tbetiiy or that he had a right to be king at nU, 
independent of their invitation and consent. He then, without 
taking any notice of that invitation, which he had however ac¬ 
cepted, declared that he owed his throne, after God, to the 
Prince Regent of England. He ordered a monument to be e- 
rected to the memory of the emigrants who had fallen at Qui- 
beron %hting against their countrymen, in an attempt to rees¬ 
tablish the whole ancient privileges of the crown and the no¬ 
bles—and immediately after ennobled, by a special grant, the 
family of Georges Cadoudal, who had come into the country 
with the avowed purpose of assasinating its former sovereign. 
In presenting the constitutional charter to the House of Re¬ 
presentatives, his cliaucellor described it, in his official speech, 
as ‘ the voluntary limitation of a power in itself milimitcd. * 
The liberty t)l‘ the press, which liad been solemnly promised 
on liis arrival, was afterwards retracted ; and, what was of 
far more consequence, under the censurate to which it was 
then subjected all sorts of invectives against the revolution 
and every thing to which it had given birth, as well as the 
most direct reclamations of the privileges and properties of the 
emigrants, w’ere allowed to be printed without chaUenge, while 
an unrelenting interdict was put upon all that bore an opposite 
’ character. The most indiscreet language upon those subjects 
was openly held by many persons who were known to be nigh 
;n the Royal favour; and Monsieur, the King’s brother, went 
so far as to say, in a public address to the emigrants of the 
{South, that though little had been done for them as yet, * we 
‘ hope, in time, to obtain foi* you a more complete justice.' 
The consequence of all this was, that many individuals spoke 
confidently of the properties which formerly belonged to their 
families as being still theirs; and that, in conse(|uence of the 
fears suggested by those proceedings, very many of the hold¬ 
ers of these properties offered them for a third part of their 
value to tliese new claimants, who, in several instances, rejected 
the compromise^ with disdain. About the same time, a royal 
edict was promulgated for the formation of schools, and the re- 
’ vival of the regulations of 17 - 50 , for the education of the young 
nobility; and subscriptions were opened for their support, in 
which no name but that of an antient family could be admiit^; 
while it was observed, that the nomination to foreign embassies^ 
and other situations of dignity, was confined almost exclusively 
to persons of the same description. 

To these most alarming indications of the spirit of the new 
government, were added some more substantial, though less 
{irovoking infractions of the charter thus ungraciously promul- 
VOL. XXV. NO. 50, K k 
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gated. The abolition of the droits reunis had been promised with 
much pa>*a(*e and Sfdemnity; and, shortly after, the payment 
was exacted with more than usual rigour. The charter had de¬ 
clared, that no tax or impost of any sort should be levied with¬ 
out the consent of the legislature; and a variety of taxes, in 
particular those upon new8pa]iers, upon letters of naturalization, 
and for drfraying the judiciary establishment, were levied by q. 
mere order of the chancellor. In like manner, the charter had 
declared, that all the courts of justice should remain as they 
were, until altered by a special law ; but the King, after pro¬ 
posing a l.aw to the Chamber of Representatives for new-model¬ 
ling the Coiir de Cassation, by far the most important of them 
all, and finding that it was not likely to bo adopted, adjourned 
the Chamber, and reorganized the court of his own authority— 
diminishing the number of judges, and changing several even 
upon that reduced establishment—Resides many other .acts of a 
similar character, which could pot be explained without a longer 
detail. 

We say nothing at present as to the justice or injustice of 
these acts. Some of them may have been thought unavoidable, 
and some may admit of another justification ; but from what¬ 
ever motive, good or bad, they were performed, it seems im¬ 
possible to deny, that they v^ere calculated to give ycry general 
disgust and alarm to the body of the nation—to offend all those 
who had become considerable under the former government, and 
to deaden the hopc^ of those who had expected more freedom 
and impartiality from that which was begun. The consequence 
accordingly was, that the people began to regard their new 
princes w-ith distrust, anger, and disdain. Many who had at 
first suspported them, became sullen and alienated. Those who 
had been neutral, were turned into decided enemies; anrl such 
as had always been hostile, became clamorous and forward in 
their opposition. 

In this state of the public mind, Bonaparte landed from Elba: 
And it is in vain to disguise that it was this stale of the public 
mind, and this alone, that made it possible for him to advance 
triumphantly to Paris. Some concert and preparation there 
probably was,—but iio detailed plan for his march ; and the suc¬ 
cess of the enterprize'was evidently trusted, in the main, to the 
zeal and <liscontent of the soldiery, and to the general indiffer¬ 
ence, despondency and alienation which the conduct of the 
new Government had inspired. France had no occasion, cer¬ 
tainly, to love or to trust this mighty conqueror; * and yet, 

• We could more easily account, however, for the love of his 
«wn subjects whom he had trained to profitable servility or profli* 
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with all the hazard of an unprovided war which his return 
brought with it, it is certain that she submitted more en¬ 
tirely and implicitly to him* than she did to Louis XVIII. 
in the first days of his apparent popularity. The interests of 
freedom and of the rights acquired by the Revolution seemed 
once more identified with his ; and, miserable as tliat delusion 
was, the eagerness with which many persons rushed^ into it, 
showed sufficiently how very popular these interests siill were 
in the country, and the mighty infiuence which might be gain¬ 
ed or lost by consulting them. The danger to the restored Phn- 
peror, therefore, was wholly from without,—while that to 
Louis XVIII. had been wholly from within. He made head with 
his usual alacrity against that danger ; dashed himself deqacratc- 
ly against the iron lines of the English at Waterloo—and was 
broken to pieces and totally destroyed in the shock. The vic- 

gate ambition, than for the strange partiality which has lately Indi¬ 
cated itself for him among some of those who profess to be lovers of 
liberty in this country. It is a fine thing, no doubt, to be gener- 
ous to a fallen foe, and not to insult that wliich we were lately com¬ 
pelled to fear : and, upon this principle, we cordially approve of all 
the decencies and external civilities that have been observed in the 
recent treatment of this Imperial captiv5. It is to our own honour 
and dignity, however, and not to his merits, that these observances are 
due ; and we are altogether unable to conceive, how his mere down- 
fal should convert him into an object of regard or affection, who 
was generally admitted, in the days of his exaltation, to deserve the 
execration of all friends to political freedom or national indepC id- 
cnce. To us, he has always appeared a most pernicious and detest¬ 
able tyrant, w'ithoiit feeling, principle, or concern for human suf- 
ierings or honour—and such he appears to us still. Even they who 
now seem inclined to relent towards him, can find nothing belter to say 
in his behalf, than that he is not worse than the run of other tyrants 
and conquerors—and we believe this to be true : But is that a rea¬ 
son why those who hate and oppose tlienif should feel any kindness 
.and indulgence’for hm ? For our part, we know nothing so hateful 
as a tyrant and a conqueror; and it is quite enough that he is ad¬ 
mitted to belong to that fraternity. But it is proper to obserw, 
that, though not worse perhaps in character than otlier tyrants, he 
has had far more power, and done far more mischief, than any other 
in recent times ; and therefore deserves to be more hated. The sort 
of hankering after him which we can trace among some of our good 
Whies, proceeds, wc have no doubt, from the circumstance ot his 
bein| now abused and insulted by the servile tools ot tyrants not 
much better than him.self. But it is a gross perverpon of a good prin¬ 
ciple, and does real injury to the cause which it is meant to serve, 

K k 2 
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tory of foreigners, and the defeat of the French armies, again 
opened the way for Louis to the Frcueli thione. 

After the impressive lesson which this second expulsion of the 
family must have taught, it is interesting to consider what mea¬ 
sures they adopted to correct the errors, or supply the omissions 
which had contributed to that catastrophe. 

In the first place, inslea 1 of waiting beyond the frontier till 
the first.shock of rage and humiliation attending the defeat was 
over, and the odium of the severe measures to which it neces¬ 
sarily led had subsided, and tlien coming in to share and miti¬ 
gate the national afflictions,—his Majesty was advised to come 
back to Paris in the very midst of the Allied forces, and thus 
directly to connect himself with all their obnoxious proceedings, 
and to exhibit himself, not only as profiling by the national dis¬ 
comfiture, which he unquestionably did, but as exulting and re¬ 
joicing in their calamities. 

In tlic second place, before any treaty of peace was concluded 
with the nation, and while the national army had retired by con¬ 
vention, he set himself down in his capital, surrounded by two 
or three hundred thousand foreign soldiers, and there agreed to 
terms more humiliating and disadvantageous for France, than 
ever had been imposed oq her in the course of three hundred 
years of war and negotiation: Almost all her border garrisons 
and places of strength were to be given up to a foreign soldiery, 
and large payments were to be made to defray their expenses in 
this triumphant war. It was in this way that the country was to 
pay for the expense to which Europe had been put in bringing 
them back their King !—and his ptjpuJarity must have been great 
indeed, if his return did not appear dearly bought with the 
blood of an hundred thousand Frenchmen—the unprecedent¬ 
ed mortification of the national vanity—the loss of twenty fron¬ 
tier towns—and the stipulation of forty or fifty millions sterling 
of tribute to those Allies of their Sovereign. 

In this situation of affairs, and still overawed or protected by 
the foreign armies, tJie King immediately removed the whole 
of the prefects and provincial officers, and replaced them with 
men for the most part of violent Royalist principles—many 
of them emigrants, »> tcriy unknown and necessarily suspected 
in their districts—and almost all of them understood to be ad¬ 
verse to any limitations whatever on the Royal authority. The 
pretext for this change was, that the former prefects had made 
jjo efforts to arrest the progress of Bonaparte; and that it was 
necessary to have officers upon whose fidelity his Majesty might 
confidently rely. But the charge of nonresistance to Bonaparte 
ivas equally applicable to the nation at large; and it must have 
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been not a little alarmin^^r *0 the people to find, that no one was 
• thought deserving of the^ ing’s confidence who had not pro¬ 
fessed hostility to their freedom. 

The next step, however, was more decisive. The legislative 
bodies appointed by the Emperor were necessarily dissolved; 
and if, in the new nomination of Peers, there was a jealous ex¬ 
clusion of almost all who had signalized themselves at any time 
by attachment to the principles of the Revolution, this was no 
more than could be accounted for, and excu'^cd, by tlie preju¬ 
dices and alarms of Royalty, in a body depending entirely on its 
pleasure for its existence. In the election of tlie Representatives, 
however, there was an interference of a more cxtiaordinary and 
questionable character. Thc'C elections, it iiiav not bp known 
to all our readers, had been finally regulated by Bxiiajiartc soon 
after his assumption r>f tke government, about filtteri years ago. 
The old aristocracy being entirely destroyed, it was very early 
thought expedient to do something towards hup|)lying its place; 
and, in order to reconcile this with the revolutionary right of 
universal suffrage, it was agreed that the jnimary cli'ctor; of 
every department should nominate a certain number of persons, 
with considerable qualifications in respect of properly, who 
should elect the representatives for tlie legislative hotly. The 
change introduced by Bonaparte was to make those last electors 
hold their functions for life—and thus*to limit the right of inter¬ 
ference in the body of the people, to merely filling up the va¬ 
cancies which might from time to time arise in their body,— 
That energetic sovereign, however, was not very fond of popu¬ 
lar interference in any shape—and it had accordingly happened 
that, during the whole period of his power, no vacancies ever 
liad been supplied—and, at the period of the King’s last resto¬ 
ration, the electoral colleges, as they were called, were deficient 
of their complement by one third, or in some instances one half 
of their number.—When the king came to issue orders for re¬ 
turning a new Chamber of Deputies, it was suggested that the 
electoral colleges ought previously to be raised to their proper 
quota: But, instead of referring for this purpose to the primary 
electors, it was thought better just to order the prefects of the 
departments, who by this time were all decided royalists, to 
make up the complement, by nominating, of their own authority,' 
sucli a number of trustworthy persons in the neighbourhood as 
might be required for that purpose. 

I’his was accordingly done; and as those supplementary mem¬ 
bers were, of course, the most violent Royalists which the prefect 
could find in his district, all the deputies, with a very few ex¬ 
ceptions^ proved to be of tlic same character— and, in some in- 
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stances, the original body of electors r,''fused to concur with these 
Royal nominees, and left the elect'iiu entirely in their hands.— 
Such, we believe, is the true history and actual constitution of 
that Chamber of Deputies which now exercises the legislative func¬ 
tions in France, and has already signalized itself by so many 
marks of devotion to the cause of the Court.—So far from ful¬ 
filling the appropriate duty of a representative of the commons of 
the land, by leaning towards the democratical side of the con¬ 
stitution, and maintaining a constant jealousy of royal encroach¬ 
ment, it is notorious that it is a great deal more Royalist than 
either the King or his ministers—that the minister has been 
left in a small minority on the popular side, in almost every 
question of a constitutional nature—and that the great difficulty 
on the part of the Court has been, not to secure its attachment, 
but to keep it within moderate limits. The Chamber of Peers, 
nominated at the same time by the King alone, as the bulwark 
and aristocratical fence of the monarchy, is far Ie«s monarchi¬ 
cal than this popular assembly, which pr<>fesscs to re present that 
part of the state which is the most jealous of court influence. Out 
of +.50 men)btrs, of whom scarcely so many as 400 have ever 
assembled, the common calculation is, that there are more than 
150 violent Royalists, who think that the emigrants should have 
all their property and privileges restored, and that all who had 
ever held office of any kind before April 181+, ought to be ex¬ 
iled from the country,—nearly 200 who go along with the mi¬ 
nistry in more moderate projects both of reward and of punish- 
mentf—about 30 constitutionalists, and 15 or 20 old jacobins. 

A body so constituted, cannot well be supposed to be a fair 
representation of the public opinion, or to command much pub¬ 
lic respect by its proceedings. Accordingly, from the first hour 
of its con vocation, it has been the custom with the great mass of 
the discontented, to make a mock of its pretensions, and to hold 
it out as in direct opposition to the general sentiments of the 
country. It is even understood, that the Court itself has been a- 
larnied at the extravagance and excess of its loyalty; and that it 
actually was in contemplation to have dissolved it, and assem¬ 
bled another, .by a more unexceptionable mode of election. 

All that has passed since, has been calculated to aggravate, 
rather than allay, the resentment and distrust occasioned by 
the course of policy we have been endeavouring to delineate. 
The removal of Fouche and Talleyrand from the ministry, for 
no other known offence than that of having belonged to tne re¬ 
volution, and having urged the necessity of conciliating a nation 
which could not be subdued—a number of arrests by the agents 
of government without the authority of law—and a law passed 
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[^spending all tlie provisions for personal liberty, with very lit¬ 
tle precaution—the continued suppression of the liberty of the 
press, and the continued partialit}? of the censors—the barbarous 
persecution of the Protestants, avowedly on the score of their 
general love of civil liberty—the mission of the princes into the 
provinces most noted for the violence of their royalist principles 
—the exclusive favour shown to priests and emigrants—and the 
general irritation produced by the presence of the armed allies 
of the King, and the humiliating restitutions upon ^Wch they 
have insisted—have all conspired to foster that spirit of discon¬ 
tent and impatience towards the government, of which the foun¬ 
dations had been laid by so many other causes. 

We have hitherto spoken only of ihe public and overt acts of 
the government, and of circnnistances the existence and effect of 
which seem equally undeniable ; and if there were nothing more 
in the case, we should tliink the causes of a general and very 
dangerous discontent sufficiently accounted for. But fhe truth 
is, that those feelings are more embittered by circumstances of 
which it is impossible to produce the same evidence, and in the 
Reality of which it is consequently impossible to have the same 
assurance. It is notorious, however, all over France, that it is 
not so much against the King hintself, as against those members 
of his family who are most abont Iws person, that the suspicions 
and resentment of the nation arc directed; and that by far the 
most formidable exasperation has been proiluced, by the i.-npres- 
sions which unhappily prevail as to the principles and deportment 
of the princes next in succession to the throne. Monsieur, though 
principally bent upon the restoration of the Church to its pri¬ 
mitive power and splendour, is said to profess openly his prefer¬ 
ence of an absolute monarchy, and to speak with undisguised 
hostility of all representative assemblies, and other checks, on 
the loyal authority. The Due d’Angouleme, bred up in the 
same principles, has had his zeal for them inflamed by the en¬ 
thusiastic temper of his wile, vvlio has all the spirit of a martyr 
'for the cause—and many apologies for that spirit which its mar¬ 
tyrs Could not always claim. At Bourdeaux and Nismes, and in 
various parts of the South, self-created bands are said to have 
risen up, breathing vengeance agj^st all who have taken any 
part in the revolution ; and contending for the restoration of 
the old monarchy. Their royalism is so exalted, that they will 
not wear the white cockade, which they say has been contami¬ 
nated by the touch of republicans and regicides j bui adorn 
themselves in the colours of the Duchesse U’Angcmleme, whose 
champions they profess to be. Ibe Due dc Berri is stiJi more 
unpopular than any of the other three. To their implacable 
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hostility to every thin^ that owes its birth to the revolution} he 
is said to add a harshness and arrogance of manner} which has 
given deep and indelible offence. These illustrious persons} and 
their immediate conhdants and advisers, are positively asserted 
to hold language of the most unequivocal kind in their own cir¬ 
cles, under the very roof of the Tuilleriesj and to discourse 
with considerable openness, of the necessity of putting to death 
all who had any share in the condemnation of Louis XVI., and 
of seizing the property, and banishing the persons of all who 
had ever held or accepted any employment whatsoever under 
any of the revolutionary governments;—to effect all which, they 
are said to contemplate the formation of a pure royalist army 
in La Vendee and the South, by means ol which, after the fac¬ 
tious have been disposed of, they propose to redeem the national 
honour, by taking vengeance on the English and other foreign¬ 
ers who have taken such an ungenerous advantage of their weak¬ 
ness to spoil and disable the country. 

For the truth of these imputations, of course, we do not pre¬ 
tend to vouch ; nor do we even profess to have grounds suf¬ 
ficient absolutely to settle our own belief with regard to them : 
But we do vouch for the fact, that such imputations are very ge¬ 
nerally made and believed at Paris ; and that by persons whose 
means of information and gepcral veracity are held to be equal¬ 
ly unquestionable. It is no less certain, that the same impres¬ 
sions are very widely diffused through the body of the nation, 
and have been greatly strengthened and exasperated by the late 
mission of the Due d'Angouleme into the South, and that of 
the Due dc Bern to La Vendee. Of their effect in promoting 
the previous animosity and alarm, it is needless to say any thing. 

To what practical end this animosity tends, it is not perhaps 
quite so easy to determine. In one point, however, all but the 
highflying royalists seem to be agreed—Uiat they never will sub¬ 
mit to a government which does not cordially recognize ail that 
is now delended bv any body in the Revolution,—guarantee with¬ 
out grudging a|i the popular rights and privileges which have been 
acquired by the Revolution,—and acknowledge as ornamenfe and 
benefactors to the nation, many of those who distinguished them¬ 
selves in the service of Frimce, while it would have been held 
both criminal and ridiculou* to talk of the rights of the Bour¬ 
bons. Many seem now persuaded, that it is in vain to hope for 
such a government under the present monarch, or his imme¬ 
diate successors ;• and that the first opportunity must be taken 
again to expel them from the country. Others are of opinion, 
that if the King, who is by no means personally obnoxious, 
would emancipate himself from the yoke of the princes, and take 
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into his councils tnen acquainted with the present sittintion 
France, he might still reiricvc his past errors, and maintain 
himself on the throne for the reinMindcr -d’ his days. Tim 
scheme of a republic seems to be universally r*!)andoncd—at all 
events it is universally tlisavovvcd. 'I'he .star Napoleon, too, 
«eems to be gencrairv cousivlcred as set; mwl l*'ough there have 
been rumours of a desiirn to Mrino foi'w n d l,i>, .ion, under the aus¬ 
pices of Austria, yet this is uiuh rstogd to l^e, as .cL at least, no¬ 
thing more than an angty atid uruiigested couef'jjtion of some of 
tlie discontented military leaders, and nevo'* likely to make any 
considerable party in the country,—w'lieli it vvoukl naturally 
throw, during the minority of the young Kaiperor, into the haled 
hands of Austria, or subject to the sanguinary competilioiis of 
rival fjenerals and annies. 

At present wo are inclined to think, that the general voice of 
the discontented woidcl be for the Duke of Ouleans-— and 
that his ap()ointment to a limited monarchy would satisfy a great¬ 
er majority of all parties, and appease far more jealousies and 
alarms than any other measure that could be suggested. JSuch 
a choice would ensure these three great adv oii ig'-s to the na¬ 
tion. In the first place, they w»iul(l have a king who owed his 
crown unequivocally to the will of the couniry, and consequent¬ 
ly could claim nothing as his right by birth, nor dispute the 
legitimacy of any of the Ctiinliiions under which it was gi¬ 
ven. In the second |>iace, they would have a king connected 
with the Revolution by his parentage and early education, and 
therefore not liable to be tempted by family afFection, or to be 
suspected of being tempted to look noon those concerned in the 
Revolution with feelings of hatred or revenge:—And, finally, they 
would have a king so near in blood to the lineal successor to the 
throne, and so little entitled to the dignity for his personal ser¬ 
vices or exertions, as to mark a coii'-iderablo veneration for the 
principle of hereditary succession,—to conciliate the moderate 
royalists on the one hand, and to prevent this limited exercise 
of choice, in an emergency so now and iniporrant, from afford¬ 
ing any encouragement to the perilous experiment ol an elective 
monarchy—or, in other wort|^, a crown set up as a prize to be 
fought for by all the daring and apibitrous spirits in the country. 

These considerations are so Ibrciblc, am), at the same time, 
so obvious, that we cannot help believing, lliat il things do not 
mend greatly beff)re the death ol the King, whose health and 
habits do not promise a long courso ol existence ^—or il, even 
during his life, discontenls slioulvl rise so high, as to produce 
another subversion ol the gavernment, by far the most likely, 
and, upon the whole, tiu‘ most tksirable issue, will be the- 
transference of the sceptre to tlic Duke of Orleans, upon con- 
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ditions more favourable to general liberty than have yet been 
admitted by a French Sovereign. 

We are far from intending to insinuate, that that illustri ms 
person has actually taken any measures to bring about such a 
consummation, or that he is even suspected of caballing against 
the throne of his kinsman. On the contrary, it is generally 
understood, that he has carefully kept himself aloof from the 
hazard of all such imputations;—and that though his partisansr 
may conjecture that he will not refuse the greatness that may be 
put upon him, they are perfectly aware that he will himself do 
nothing to bring it to him, nor use any other arts to strengthen 
his interest, than a scrupulous adherence to the principles of the 
constitutional charter, which the whole nation is now bound to 
observe. This character, as far as we can gather, is that of 
much good sense and moderation. 

Hitherto we have been .speaking very much in the name of 
the constitutionalists, or those who think they have room to 
complain of the existing government, and who say that they 
comprehend nine-tenths of the whole French people j—and in 
staling the facts on which they mainly rely for the justification 
of their discontents, wc have perhaps unconsciously borrowed a 
little too much of their tone and temper. It would not be fair, 
howevei*, to conclude this hasty sketch of the actual state of the 
country, without taking some notice of the' pleas and averments 
of the Royalists. 

Admitting, as they do in substance, most of the facts which 
we have already stated as notorious, the moderate persons of 
this party certainly deny that the King looks with any grudging 
or regret on the rights which the constitutional charter con¬ 
firms to the people at large, or that the Princes profess any hos¬ 
tility' to that cortstitiition. They say, we are afraid not quite 
correctly, that the system of lenity and confidence was fairly 
tried during the last short reign, when it was shamefully abus¬ 
ed, and that greater distiust and severity are now indispen¬ 
sable for their safety;—that those who are discontented now, 
never would be satisfied while anjj power was left to the Crown, 
and that it is as well to resist their pretensions at this point as 
at any other;—that they must at all events have a force for their 
protection, upoi\ which they can rely—and that if the proved 
faithlessness of so many who made professions of attachment, 
compels them to choose that force among persons who carry 
their notions of loyalty somewhat farther than the present con¬ 
stitution admits, that is no fault of theirs; and it will be easyr 
for the government to prevent this excessive devotion of their 
supporters from producing any practical mischief. They mam» 
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tain also, that the only violent o)' '\osition to tlieir ffovern- 
ment is to be found among the d ^contented and anibitioua 
soldiery, who wish again for conquest and pillage, under a 
military sovereign; and that the great mass of the people, 
though overawed b}’ this daiigcnms class of persons, are in their 
hearts for the King’s govcrnmcnl—as that under which they will 
have most peace, and most substantial freedom : And they main¬ 
tain farther, that the genius of the French nation, and their 
late habits, lead them to submit much more patiently to the 
hand of power than the voice of reason j—and that if they 
could only get such an army as to repress all internal resist¬ 
ance, the country would hill very readily into its old habits of 
obedience to legitimate force. They confess, that the jiropensi- 
ty of the people is to war, and that their leading passimi is for 
military glory;—and upon this, in fact, they now build their 
chief hope of consolidating their government. The Allies, they 
say, and particularl 3 > the English, have behaved ungenerously, 
and even deceitfully, in coming into their country, with profes¬ 
sions of amity to all but Bonaparte and his adherents; and, 
then taking advantage of their weakness and unprepared con¬ 
dition, to plunder and insult them, like a conquered people; to 
exact tribute from them; to dictate to them what garrisons 
they shall have, and where they shall be stationed in their own 
realm; and to seize upon their whole tronticr, and quarter a 
foreign army upon them for a period of ycaj's after all pre¬ 
texts for hostility have disappeared. By holding out this lan¬ 
guage, i^which no doubt falls in exactly with the sentiments of 
all classes of Frenchmen, they expect very, easily to raise an 
army, which will at once strengthen their hands against all 
domestic enmity, and enable them, in due time, to drive these 
treacherous invaders from their soil, and retrieve the military 
honour of France, at the same time that they restore its inde¬ 
pendence. 

We do not mean to say that this language is held by offidal 
persons about the Court on public occasions; but there is not 
the least doubt that it is held by the great body of Royalists in¬ 
dividually, and that with very little reserve or concealment; and 
that the hatred to England is now, on the whole, more acrimo¬ 
nious, and more openly and offensively expressed among this 
class of persons than among their antagonists. It is, or was at 
least very lately, an ordinary topic of reproach with them, that 
our Governpient was actually in league with the partisan^ of 
Orleans to bring about the expulsion of the present King;— 
and some belief in this imputation may perhaps have mitigated 
the hostility of the constitutionalists. 
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From this state of pai and of facts, our readers may judge 
for themselves what is likely to be the fortune of this distracted 
country:—and we have no inclination to disturb their calcula¬ 
tions with any predictions of ours. It is impossible, however, 
with the slightest recollection of the facts, and the general prin¬ 
ciples of human nature, to doubt that the parly of the malcontents 
is by far the most numerous qnd daring: But they labour under 
the disadvanta'';e of having no military head, no sort of pecu¬ 
niary funds, and no means of safe or easy concert and prepara¬ 
tion. The Government, in all these respects, is in a much more 
favourable situation. It is actually established, and invested with 
some immediate authority ; and, as long as it lasts, may take its 
measures in perfect security and tranquillity. Both parties, in 
the mean time, arc repressed, and nearly alike repressed wc take 
it, by the overawing foreign force with which the theatre and 
the prize of tlieir contentions is still surrounded, and th’b extreme 
uncertainty of the policy that this force may adopt in the event 
of a renewed civil v/ar. They are also mutually repressed by 
the impoverished state of the country, and the almost total de¬ 
struction of the materiel of an army which has taken place in 
the course of ihcir late hostilities. It is owing to these circum¬ 
stances alone, wc think, that the conflict does not take place 
immediately. 

As to the policy of Austria or'Russia—though many extraor¬ 
dinary things qrc confidently asserted with regard to them— 
we shall not now venture upon any speculation ; But it is impos¬ 
sible to look at such an event as the revival of civil contentions 
in France, even as a remote possibility, without strenuously in¬ 
culcating upon this country the propriety, the justice, the neces¬ 
sity of an absolute, true, and entire neutrality. We have no 
right to‘interfere—We have no interest to interfere—And our 
interference is most likely to defeat the objects for which it is un¬ 
dertaken, and to ruin the peace and the liberties of all Europe, 
while it brings this nation to speedy bankruptcy, disorder, and 
dishonour. 

Our ministers have already solemnly abjured all right to in¬ 
terfere in the internal government of ^^rance, or in the choice 
which that great nation may make of a goveimnient for itself; 
and therefore, it is needless to say any thing more on the ge¬ 
neral view of the subject,—as it probably will not be contend¬ 
ed, that, except for some strong and immediate interest of our 
o^yi, we can ever be entitled to intermeddle witlj the private 
concerns of our neighbours. That there are limits to this prin¬ 
ciple of non-interference, is indeed undeniable; and we are not 
disposed to be very rigid in fixing their places. If France should 
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atrain erect Itself into a revolutionary republic, and proclaim 
hostility to all thrones, we should think this a justifiable case of 
interference, even antecedent to any actual attack on our own 
government.—Nay, if Bonaparte should escape frem ScHelcna, 
and resume the purple for a third time in Paris, we should not 
much quarrel with those who should hold that also a ground for 
immediate opposition: But we must peremptorily protest against 
any interference for the purpose of keeping Lewis XVI11, on 
his throne, in despite of the French nation;—or for opposing the 
pretensions of the Duke of Orleans, or any other competitor 
whom the voice of the country may call to supply his place. 

Wc are ze.alons and most sincere advocates for he reditary mo¬ 
narchy,—and our opinions and arguments upon that subject arc 
already before the public at large: *—But hereditary monarchy, 
without a power and u right in the people to cliange tlie lino of 
succession, is the old slavish absurdity of the jus divimm of kings; 
and cannot decently be asserted in any country that has the small¬ 
est pretensions to liberty. In England, where wc still have a free 
constitution,' and that exactly because we have a Sovereign who 
owes his crown to such a change in the succession, the mere 
statement of such a doctrine must appear to be the very height 
of absurdity and baseness. But, t'ven if this were questionable, 
surely it will not be pretended that the opposite doctrine, upon 
which it is our great glory and especial distinction among na¬ 
tions to have acted, and to the practical assertion of which we 
familiarly ascribe all that is excellent in our political institutions, 
can at the same time be so very pernicious and detestable, that 
it can be lawful to take up arms to prevent its adoption in a fo¬ 
reign country, and a duty to make war upon our neighbours, if 
they seem disposed in this respect to follow our example. 

The only ground, in short, that can bear to be stated for such 
an interference, must be, thgt our own interests would be in some 
way compromised by any internal change in tlfe government of a 
neighbouring country. But what is it to us, or any interest of 
ours, that the French people prefer the Duke of Orleans to the 
Count de Lille for their sovereign ? and choose to call one prince 
of the old family to the throne, instead of another ? It certainly 
is very much to be wished, for their own sakes, that they should 
adhere upon the whole to the principle of hereditary succession; 
but, even if they should judge differently, and should set up 
the crown to sale, or openly proclaim it to be elective, we 
do not see what right we should have to find fault with them.— 
The mischiefs of such a government are, in common cases, all 


♦ See the Review of Mr Leckie’s work, Vol. XX. p. 322, &c. 
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to the nation that adopts it—and as it is usually rendered weak¬ 
er and less formidable by the stru< 2 fgles and distractions to 
which it is consetjuently exposed, there seems to be no conceiv¬ 
able ground upon which the vicinage can have any riijht to pre¬ 
vent it. That it is an impolitic and improvident measure in ge¬ 
neral estimation, can surely give the wise people who think so 
no right to enlighten the folly of an independent nation by 
making war upon thenj till they are convinced of thoir folly, 
Tliey must bo left to the gentler and more effectual schooling 
of cxpi’iicnce and reflection. What should we have theught 
in England, in IfJSS, if the great Stales of Europe had combin¬ 
ed, ami required us to show' cause why w'e could live no longer 
under the dominion of our legitimate Sovereign, and enjoined 
us to make out such a case of necesbity as thcij bhould hnd com¬ 
plete and satisfactory, before they would loierate a measure so 
irregular, and of such dangerous example ? Could any nation 
that pretended to independence submit to such an interlercncc ? 
Could any government, or any combination ol' governmems, 
that pretended to justice or liberality, presume to attempt it ?— 
The question, however, comes exactly to this issue,—whether the 
reasons which entitle a nation to make changes in its internal 
government, must be reasons that are satisfactory to itself,—or to 
other countries ? That there may be reasons to justily such a 
change, probably will not be disputed j and all’ that is contend¬ 
ed for is, that the nation which is to act upon them should be 
allowed to judge of their validity. No other tribunal can pos¬ 
sibly be aware of their force, or attempt to make their practical 
application without manifest usurpation. 

But even if an independent state could be subjected, in a mat¬ 
ter like this, to the jurisdiction of the surrounding governments, 
and obliged to make out a colourable case before it w as allowed 
to make any such alteration, we conceive that France could have 
no difficulty in making out such a case, as must, upon every prin¬ 
ciple of reciprocity, be conclusive and, satisfactory, in so far at 
least as this country is to judge of it. We could not well refuse 
the authority of the great and glorious precedent afforded by our 
own history j—indeed there is no other conceivable standard by 
which any man among us could ever pretend to estimate the rea¬ 
sonableness of any similar attempt. But it would not be difficult, 
we think, to show,'that if there be any truth at all in the view which 
we have already given of the interests and sentiments of the French 
nation, and the conduct and dispositions of its present rulers, 
there are, relatively to French feelings, as strong inducements to 
(change the person of the sovereign in the one case, as in the o- 
fher* , The ultimate motive for all such changes, is the con- 
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scientious conviction of the people, that their lives, properties 
or liberties will be in hazard, if it be not adopted. But there 
can be no sort of doubt, we suppose, that there are many more 
individuals now in France who sincerely entertain such appre¬ 
hensions from the continuance of the present system, than there 
were in England in the time of James II. To quiet such gene¬ 
ral or dlfcnsive apprehensions, and to prevent them from break-t 
ing out into perpetual and incurable disturbances, the principle 
of hereditary successim), which is itself only to be vdued as gene¬ 
rally preventing such disturbances, may tic lawfully sacrificed; 
and the sacrifice will be cheap, if the end can be accomplished, 
without absolutely departing from the principle altogether, but 
only deviating a little way from the lineal order ol' inheritance. 

'riiis is truly the bottom of the case; and the basis upon which 
our llevolution, as well as that of the Dutch prvwinccs and the 
.Swiss Cantons, and indeed every other, must ultimately be rest¬ 
ed. —But the p.arallel between our case iu lfj88, and that of 
France at the present moment, may perhaps be pushed a little 
farther. The true cause of the expulsion of James, was the dif¬ 
ference of religion. 1 le adhered to the old faith of the country, 
while its habits and institutions had been permanently moulded to 
one of later origin ; and instead of yielding a part, at least, of his 
own notions and prejudices, to those of his people, and being 
guided by the counsels of those who knew them and their tem¬ 
per, he gave hiniself up to the guidance of Priests and Jesuits 
and other zealots, who would admit of no compromise, and were 
substantially strangers to the character of the nation he was to 
govern. If we read Eint^r-ants fir J suits, this is nearly the 
picture of the present government of f ranee. Twenty years of 
revolution !i.,*ve made the Cowt aiul the emigrants as much a- 
liens to the habits and feelings of Fiance as it now is, as the 
lapse of .1 ceiituiy had estranged Popery and its accompaniments 
from the habits of our people In l()S8; and we believe it will 
scarcely be doubted, that the political reformation of the former 
period is at least as much valued by its tlisciples» as the religious 
reformation of the latter was by its immediate supporters. 

From what we have here said, it may perhaps be inferred, 
that we wish at all events Ibr the dethronement of the present 
King, and think that an insurrectii>n for that object would be a 
laudable and proper measure. This, however, is by no means our 
opinion. If the crown, indeed, could be br.mght to the Duke of 
()rlcans, without a struggle or an insurrection, we have no he¬ 
sitation in '•ayiiig, that we think France would have a better 
chance both li>r freedom, ana for tranquillity, than under the 
present Monarch and his apparent heirs; and we should con- 
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sidcr it as a very Cortunate and happy event, for her and for the 
worJd, If, eifher by the natural courseof mortality, or by any vo- 
lii;)Lary arran^rement in the fiimily, that Prince should now be en¬ 
abled to ascend the throne, without competition or resistance from 
any quarter. Beyond this, however, our revolutionary spirit pro¬ 
ceeds not;—and if all Frenchmen tlK)u^>ht as we do, they would 
rather af'jdy themselves to conciliate each other, and gradually 
and patiently to ameliorate their constiution under their present 
King, than conimit their ccamtry to the drcadfiil hazard of a 
new civil vvar, for an object which may be desirable, but which 
they cannot be sure of attaining. 

Ignorant as the opponents of the Court are of the exact measure 
of their own strength, or of that wliicli may be arrayed against if, 
it is quite impossible tl at they can have any assurance of a speedy 
<’)r easy victory And with a people so combustible,—alrcatly ho 
mischievously trained to military habits and principles,—so ill pro- 
provided with leaders in civil wisdom,—and so apt to be made the 
prey of atrocious faciionaries, or ambitious generals, we confess 
that we see much more danger, lv)th to liberty and peace, front iho 
issue of a long internal contention, than from any abuse of w-hich 
the present government is likely to be guilty—if properly watched, 
admonished, and resisted. The foundationsofa representativegn- 
3 <ifernmcnt are now laid, we think, indestructibly in the French con¬ 
stitution; and we have no idea that the present King has any de¬ 
sign to abrogate or defeat the objects of this great institution. 
However much it may be abused or perverted, tnerefore, at this 
moment, it seems certain, that if every thing is not again cast down 
by the shock of another popular revolution, the monarchy will be 
substantially limited, and a certain considerable and growing por¬ 
tion of power vested in the people. We are not even - jre whether 
the nation be fit at this moment for more complete liberty j and 
whether they would not, on the whole, have a better chance ot 
ultimately oDtaiuing a free and happy constitution, by this pro¬ 
gressive and gradual extension of the legislative power, than by 
starting at once into the function of patriots and citizens. At 
all events, W'e should prefer Ibis chance to the perilous experi- 
ihent of an appeal to arms, and the hazards of an exasperated 
civil war. We should endeavour^tto enlighten and conciliate 
the Nation, and, if necessary, to controul and even intimidate 
the Courts if it persisted in a narrow or illiberal policy ; but we 
should not risk an actua][^ insurrection—on slighter ground than 
thW of actu^ an^ intolerable oppression,—^and cgrtainly not for 
the uncertalp chance of obtaining a Sovereign who would no 
doubt be more suitable in many respects to the^rqient condi¬ 
tion of the i:olu)try.> s f'* 










